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35EIRLT IAPJ. — Iraq paid its 
orces stormed the hey highway 
:it>- of Smasgerd Inaouthurcst Iran 
vstcrday. hilling 490 defenders in 
louae-to-houae combat, Iran sc- 
■used the Invaders of atrocities, in- 
cluding rape and chemical warfare. 

Conceding that Iraqi forces 
7 i w red the city's eastern residen- 
ts! sector. Iran's official news 
igency. Para, and Teheran Radio 
tlaimed the "Infidels used 
ichemlcal bombs" for the "rasas 
daughter of Sus&ngerd's people." 

. Pars claimed enemy troops 
/‘raped and killed girls" and quoted 
Jusangerd's governor as saying 
the Iraqis were "shooting Ira- 
itan soldiers on sight In the 
'treeta." 

A communique from the Iraqi 


-.4U , IQ |W MVH4 mm; U 041 

ouier phenomena iiT'Cmmand broadcast over Baghdad 
“Iscnminatlon wUftadlo said tank-led troops were 


obsession" ^ mopplng-up and destroying the 
nands of those J ,non y" lb Susangerd. 


mightiest weapoilT 1 Teheran Radio said last night 
is endangering tw 1 * 1 Susangerd waa continuing to 
they puhjyealat the enemy and that 31 Iraq! 


An atmrt.ni. •»*“ wert destroyed. 43 by the Ira 
bidan air force and six by troops. It 


wfcdch w?in ’ h ' aW enemy l «»f» had penetrated 

the root anM nivUt * dty but b* - ttQl **lnsd 
■mLi* : P r ° hl en t-ontrol of it. 

will h^ and that *t The capture of Susangerd would 
lh0 «®»t significant 
and Wq ^ttlefleld gain for the Iraqis since 
prophecy of i IU£ hej overran virtually all of Iran'a 
~?P here ' a reanituoajor port city or Khorramahahr 
oimniormatlon, fe, n the eastern shore of the disputed 
played its pan in What t al-Arab waterway three 
results which we ^/ecks ago. 

streets ol Europe; fe Susangerd, 130 kilometres north 
intransigence ii.f Khorramahahr and 39 km. Into 
d angering the p^Duizeatan from the Iraqi border, 


and at the same tfe**" at the end. of a 48-km. highway 
activities of the Put* Khuzestaa's capital of Ahvaz. If 


as liberation movea 11 ® lrw l tB conquer Susangerd, the 
Terrorists attacUs J S hway would open for their tanks 
classified by thettP advance on Ahvaz. 
while those att lfl . par8 * ald diehard Islamic 
targets are caUed fe? evo!uUtma, T Guards of Ayatollah 
1 uh oil ah KhomelnTa regime put up 

HERE. then, to UstrS” r « ri8la »c? Woclrthe Iraqi 

tack we fa ce ^ va nc« into the rest of 8usangerd 
nr r,h i • V.V™ th « outskirts. It claim 

?n»nir li 1 d m°r« than 300 enemy troops klH 
and conceded that 30 

2artS,«^^?i!fi' evo!uUona ^ Guards “achieved 

various forms in J riartyr dom." 

now branched outk The eUlMed 

Western citiea. T^usangerd’a defenders were “flee- 
tendency lntheWa ng . | n ,**d that *0 

atmosphere in wMdievoimiooary Gu ard* dt vwa ed la 
Israel and Jews cube Karkheh river skirting the 
more effectively, own, as they tried to escape. ■ 

It is against tlilr Pbt * ***& Teheran radio claimed 
the twin dancers hc hal 89 troops were killed ta 
lB Gllan Gharb on the 
* northern sector. The war 
to the chellenga alw) cUlmwl Atadu'ii 

ti^. eftoce 


/, el/hLfrttempts to cross the Ba hm a a s hi r 

addr^s to the too * iver on ^ ^ eastenroulsklrts. 

the Weismann Ivor . , 


tfcc Wctewmas «"*- a p tur | | lff 16 Iraqi soldiers. 
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, nn fl( WElRUT (Ap). — Kuwait said Ira- 

pjSSJ A J9KS5 


r-ouiiry . (order outpost for the second time 

■ formed rea - M W ria vk vHl^ntnv iwblnrillnr 


rormea r«o ? five days yesterday, rekindling 
for eggs- I c °. ^ars of expanded warfare in the 
the advertuiemOTj^^ch Persian Gulf. 


Housewife^- Thfl KuwmitI 


statement said 
ridiculous. auiE 2Jiiwaiti anti-aircraft guns "forced 
the Board a jtiacking Iranian planes to flee" 
and sin ®' le J r L»f rier **** "iroraft caused "minor 
Even married *®fjaterial damage" at the desert 
(and the vast ^"stpoat Q f Al-Abdall on Kuwait's 
“housewives. srthern border with Iraq. 

Ramat Aviv. Kuwait held Iranian planea 

«sponslUe for a similar rocketing 
’ Al-Abdall on Wednesday, which 
lpted Saudi Arabia, the world's 
- ~ >rgest all exporting nation, to vow 

to Kuw<dt,a ** d “against any 
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Will s P fl8,C Cafl fiCcessor to the late snan 01 iran, 
u aTAkirf'* S ,ca ^ >ed “ aaaajslnatkm attempt 
*® 0ZO n Thursday when a gunman openr 

Tunnel- 8 five on tala car. 

-1' Neither Egyptian security 


By CHARLES RICHARDS 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
J^AIRO. — ■ Well-informed sources 
ere said yesterday that Reza 
hah, < recently proclaimed 
cessor to the late shah of Iran, 


lArusal®*^ r -> u thorltle* nor Reza Shah s 
° [(jpg Secretariat in the Qubba palace 


Rehov 

Admi ssi ° n 



-Quid issue a formed denial of the 
eport. 

-The sources said bullets 
battered the. window ol the shah's 
but he escaped unhurt. 

Reza. a student of Middle 


.^astern politics at the American 

Wverslty in Cairo, has stopped 
ttemllng lectures, apparently for 
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Cabinet approves compensation for evacuation 

Sinai settlers to receive ISl,100m. 


By ASHER WAUUPTSH 
Jera Salem Pest Reporter 

The cabinet yesterday approved 
the principles of Agriculture 
Minister Ariel Sharon’s plan to 
compensate the Raflah Approaches 
settlers for their evacuation, and It 
authorized an outlay of some ISl.- 
too million to cover this expen- 
diture. Some aao families in 11 
villages are Involved. 

Finance Minister Ylg&ej Hurvltz 
was the only minister to vote 
agslnst the plan, charging that the 
national economy could not 
shoulder the financial burden. 

The compensation celling en- 
visaged for an entire family, settled 
there since the area waa first 
developed and owning a large farm, 
will be as high as IS2.4m. Rut most 
of the farms, which are smaller and 
newer, will get about 00 per cent of 
the maxi mum. 

The cabinet set up a special com- 
mittee of ministers, comprising 
Hurvltz. Sharon. Justice Minister 
Moshe Nisslm, and Attorney- 
General Yitzhak Zamir, to finalize 
the arrangements. 

The negotiations with the Raflab 
Approaches settlers have been 
dragging on far 18 months. The 
government’s move to reach a 
decision cornea la the make of re- 
cent threats by the settlers to 


sabotage the normalization of 
relations with Egypt by blocking 
the land borders. The settlers had 
complained bitterly that the 
government was ignoring them. 

The committee of ministers will 
have to decide what part of the 
compensation will be taxable and 
what part will be tax-free. The 
settlers have demanded that the 
government pay on their behalf 
whatever tax devolves on them, but 
this would require special legisla- 
tion. 

The cabinet decided yesterday 
that the Treasury would not pay the 
estimated fees of IS30m. t demand- 
ed by the lawyers who have 
represented the settlers. 

The evacuation must be com- 
pleted within the next 13 months un- 
der terms of the peace treaty. 

The agriculture minister said 
that settlers who stay until the 
deadline should receive an extra 
bonus over and above the max- 
imum compensation. His 
colleagues, however, said that the 
celling should be reserved only for 
those who stay until the end, while 
settlers who leave earlier would get 
somewhat less. 

Although Hurvltz had approved 
the compensation plan while it waa 
being worked out with Agriculture 
Ministry officials, he said he waa 


voting against tt because he feared 
It would cost still more than the 
ISi.ioom. estimated. “We should 
not spend according to our 
appetites, but according to our 
possibilities,** Hurvltz said. 

Energy Minister Yitzhak Mods'! 
said it was vital for the settlers to 
stay on the spot until the last mo- 
ment, not only for the product! cm 
potential they represented, es- 
pecially for the export market, but 
also for political reasons. 

“There 1s no way of knowing what 
political developments might ensue 
in the next 18 months," Moda'i said. 

Ministers did not interpret 
ModaTs words as a call to revise 
the Camp David agreement, with 
regard to the evacuation of the 
Raflah settlements. 

Outside the cabinet, however. 
Geula Cohen (Tehlya) claimed that 
Moda’i. as well as Hurvltz, and 
Transport Minister Halm Landau, 
warned to revise the Camp David 
agreement. 

Cohen appealed to the Raflah 
settlers to stay put, because they 
might not have to move after all. 
She noted that Camp David con- 
tained a clause whereby either par- 
ty could request a revision. 

I The only condition la that the 
other party agrees to discuss such a 
revision.) . 


Madrid parley Lauds Peres, Labour Party 

Socialists back ‘Jordanian option’ 


Jerusalem Poet Staff 
and Agencies 

MADRID. — The Socialist Inter- 
national ended a four-day con- 
ference yesterday by approving a 
resolution on the Middle East which 
endorses the Labour Party led by 
Shimon Peres as the only viable 
force for peace in Israel and by sup- 
porting Labour's ‘Jordanian op- 
tion.* 

The . delegates from 42 socialist 
and social democratic parties end- 
ed their 13th post-war conference 
by approving a scries of resolutions 
on major political and economic 
questions. 

The resolution favourable to 
Labour and Its policies was brought 
before the conference after a vote 
taken Saturday night In the ex- 
ecutive committee. At this meeting 
the pro-.Jsrae] proposal defeated by 
a vote of 16 to 6 a proposal backed 
by Spain, Italy, Austria and 
Senegal calling for talks between 
Israel and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. 

The resolution approved yester- 


day by the conference noted the 
‘important statement” Friday by 
Egyptian Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs Butros Ghall, 
former West German chancellor 
Willy Brandt, Austrian Chancellor 
Bruno Krrisky and Shimon Peres 
backing the "Jordanian option." 

"We consider the Israeli Labour 
Alignment, led by Shimon Peres, 
the only viable force for peace for 
and with Israel,’* it said. 

The resolution did not mention 
the PLO, which was represented at 
the conference by Its "roving am- 
bassador for .Europe,” Dr. Iasaxu 
Sartawi. 

"We. call upon the Israelis, the 
neighbouring countries and tbe 
Palestinians to negotiate peace," it 
said. 

Peres told Davar correspondent 
Gideon Kouts that the resolution 
represents the first Israeli victory 
on the PLO question at Inter- 
national conferences during the last 
three years. He added that the 
cooperation of the Egyptian 
National Democratic Party. 


Jackson: Leave West Bank security to Israel 


Jerusalem Pest Correspondent 
WASHINGTON. — Democratic 
Senates* Henry Jackson, named by 
President-elect Ronald Reagan as a 
foreign policy adviser, said yester- 
day that responsibility for the 
security of the West Bank should re- 
main in the bands of Israel. 

Speaking on the CBS TV 
programme Face the Nation, 
Jackson added that UN Security 
Council Resolution 242 did not de- 
mand an Israeli withdrawal to the 
2987 borders, but spoke of defensi- 
ble borders. In his opinion, said 
Jackson, this was also the view of 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat. 

The Washington State senator 


turned aside questions on whether 
he might Join a Reagan cabinet as 
either secretary of state or 
secretary of defence, saying he had 
not been approached about a Job by 
anyone who could speak for 


Reagan. 

Asked about the effect of a 


Reagan presidency on prospects for 
peace in the Middle East. Jackson 
noted that “the president-elect has 
a long record in support of the State 
of Israel. 

"The one nation, along with 
Egypt, that is absolutely critical In 
terms of stability and strength In 
the Middle East Is Israel," Jackson 
said. ' 


Shamir seeks new EC policy on ME 


MUNICH. — Foreign Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir arrived In Munich 
yesterday for an official visit to 
West Germany tbat starts 
tomorrow. 

A major goal of his visit is to in- 
fluence West Germany’s stand on 
the European Community's plann- 
ed Middle East initiative, to be dis- 
cussed at an EC summit scheduled 
on December L 

Shamir was scheduled to attend a 
memorial service at the site of the 


former Dachau concentration 
camp before joining Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt and Foreign 
Minister Hans-Dtetrich Genscher in 
Bonn. 


Speaking to reporters before Ids 
departure. Shamir said he believed 
that the EC might modify the policy 
adopted this summer In Venice, 
which called for self-determination 
for the Palestinians and a role tor 
the PLO In negotiations. (AP, UPI) 


Shortage of milk, dairy products in offing 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Milk and dairy 
products are expected to be In short 
supply starting tomorrow If the 
farmers and dairies arc not im- 
mediately granted a 20 per cent 
price hike or an equivalent subsidy, 
according to Yehuda Sa'adl. chair- 
man of the economic department of 
the Histadrut's agriculture centre. 
. The finance and agriculture 
ministers were to have discussed 
the issue yesterday but postponed 
thoir meeting. . ... 

Sa’ndl explained yesterday that 
government's decision not to 


the 


raise the prices of milk and dairy 
products already costs the formers 
and dairies I&Lm. per day or about 
IS23m. per month. He said Losses to 
date arc estimated at about ISISm. 
and “the farmers cannot wait any 
longer." 

He said expenses to the farmers 
and dairies had increased by about 
2-1 per cent. Including the price of 
fodder far tbe cows and oost-af- 
llving Increases paid to workers. 

Sa'adl did not say what the 
formers planned to do with the 
milk, although he promised that 
milk would not bo thrown away. 


Sadat’s party, contributed to the 
success of the resolution. 

Brandt told a news conference 
that the resolution was a com- 
promise that avoided spelling out a 
position on the PLO In concrete 
terms. This was to avoid Jeopar- 
dizing Peres' chances in next year's 
elections. 

Brandt, re-elected president of 
the International for a third two- 
year term, said the final text at the 
resolution was the result of 
differences within the exe c utive 
committee. 

In another resolution, the con- 
ference expressed concern at the 
possible consequences of Ronald 
Reagan’s election on tbe limitation 
of nuclear weapons. 

It also said Reagan's support for 
some dictatorships, in Latin 
America was cause for concern, 
and the Socialists would regard the 
new U.S. attitude towards Latin 
America as a signal of Its attitude 
towards the rest of the world. 

Other resolutions appealed to 
warring Iran and Iraq to respond 
with "openness and cooperation" to 
the peace mission of Swedish 
Socialist Olaf Palme and backed 
the movement for free labour un- 
ions In Poland. 

The Socialists said there was "a 
clear need” for an all-European 
conference on energy cooperation. 
Asserting that the deepening world 
economic crisis w«s due not only to 
higher oil prices but also to failures 
in the present economic order, they 
proposed a "dramatically planned 
structural change" to create new 
Jobe and redistribute resources and 
Income. 


Begin in U.S.: 

No trade of 
Golan for 


peace treaty 


NEW YORK (Reuter). - Prime 
Minister Menahem Begin said 
yesterday Israel would never sur- 
render the Golan Heights, even In 
exchange for a peace treaty with 
Syria. 

He said in a television interview 
the government was still con- 
sidering whether to support the 
Knesset bill to formally annex the 
area. 

But, asked if all or part of the 
Heights might be given up for a 
treaty with Syria, he replied: 
"Israel by general consensus can- 
not descend from the Golan 
Heights." . 

Begin praised President-elect 
Ronald Reagan's “good 
statements" regarding the status of 
Jerusalem. 

The U.S. should counter growing 
Soviet Influence In the Middle Blast 
by relying on regional allies and 
stationing forces them, he said. 

"I always agreed the U,& should 
not be the policeman of the world 
but I don't think anybody should 
allow the Soviet Union to be the 
Jailer of the world," he said. 


Hurvitz budget will 
boost cabinet tension 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Poet Economic Reporter 

Finance Minister Ytgael Hur- 
vitz waa the target of bitter at- 
tacks over his economic 
polldcs In yesterday’s cabinet 
meeting. Official sources ex- 
pect the tension between Hur- 
vitz and several cabinet 
ministers to Increase as Infla- 
tion climbs even higher and the 
finance minister confronts his 
colleagues' objections to the 
stringent budget he plans to 
table. 


According to these sources the 
tension will grow because Hurvltz 1 
demands for budget cuts will be es- 
pecially unwelcome In an election 
year. (The elections are scheduled 
for November I *si. and the budget 
Hurvltz la working on la for the 
financial year that begins In 
April). I 

Yesterday's debate on the 
economy waa unplanned and waa 
apparently provoked by a comment 
on the Hlatadrut demonstration 
against the government's policies 
outside the prime minister's office 
at the time of the cabinet meeting. 
{Story — page 2i 

The only result of the argument 
was a decision to schedule a full- 
scale economic debate at a cabinet 
meeting after Prime Minister 
Menahem Begin returns from the 
L f JS. 

Hurvitz came under a particular- 
ly bitter attack from Health 
Minister EKezer Shostak. One In- 
dication of Hurvitz' Isolation was 


that he won no support on his op- 
position to the amount of compensa- 
tion for Raflah area settlers who 
have to evacuate their homes. 

Accusing Hurvltz of causing; a 
near collapse of the economy, 
Shostak said the finance minister 
had failed, even though be had 
received more support than any 
finance minister ever got from 
cabinet colleagues. 

There are hungry people in the 
country. Shostak declared, and 
Israel cannot afford to live with 
Hurvitz' slogan of *T haven't any" 
— - the minister's frequent answer 
when asked to hand out more 
money. 

Hurvitz. after hearing Shostak. 
said it was possible "that these 
horses (ministers) can’t pull 
together any more," 

Hurvitz Is demanding that next 
year’s budget be prepared without 
each minister being consulted 
beforehand on his ministry's 
special needs. Attacking this Inten- 
tion. Labour and Social Affairs 
Minister Israel Katz said It is tan- 
tamount to what he called economic 
dictatorship. 

Interior Minister Yosef Burg call- 
ed for a diagnosis of the economic 
situation before any decisions are 
taken. 

Hurvitz last week blamed the 
minister's overspending for the 
current state of Inflation which 
peaked in October at 11 per cent a 
month and is expected to be even 
higher in November. 

As he left yesterday’s meeting. 
Hurvltz said the ministers cannot 
continue to demand higher budgets 


and at the same time call him 
“Tigael, the printer of money." 

During the meeting Hurvltz 
harshly criticized the Hi stud rut. 
whose leaders were demonstrating 
outside. The Histadrut. he said, had 
deliberately torpedoed his proposed 
deal to freeze wages and prices. . . . 


Deputy Prime Minister Ylgael 
Yadln. who chaired yesterday's 
meeting in Begin'* absence, summ- 
ed up the debate saying that Infla- 
tion Is worrying, and last month's 
11 per cent rise In the Cost-of-LlvIng 
Index was a grave symptom. A 
special debate on the economy was 
needed, he continued, and he asked 
the Treasury to come up with 
specific proposals for controlling 
prices at the next cabinet meeting. 

Bank of Israel sources said 
yesterday that there will be no way 
to avoid a clear anU-lnflatlon policy 
sooner or later. Local products 
must be exposed to imported com- 
petition through lower tariffs. In- 
come tax and National Insurance 
Institute fees must be lowered, and 
the government must postpone In- 
itiating rises in the prices of goods 
and services it controls, they said. 


Hurvitz and Industry and Trade 
Minister Gideon Patt have In the 
meantime postponed several price 
rises which need government ap- 
proval. Patt was due to authorize 
higher prices for margarine and 
chocolate but has apparently decid- 
ed to postpone this for several days. 

Hurvltz was due to authorize 
higher prices for milk and milk 
products, bat this too has apparent- 
ly been postponed. 


NEWS ANALYSIS DAVID LANDAU 


What now for weakened Hurvitz? 


The strange doings at yesterday's 
cabinet meeting have given rise to 
two complementary theories: that 
Finance Minister Ylgael Hurvltz 
has been gravely weakened, and 
that he Is preparing a convenient 
scenario in which to quit. 


*niere is solid political logic in 
both of these assessments. But well- 
placed observers wonder if they are 
not premature or over-simplistic. Is 
Hurvltz calling the shots — or is ho 
being carried along now by the 
dynamic of recrimination and 
counter-recrimination in which he 
is engaged with his ministerial 
colleagues on the one hand, and 
with the Histadrut on the other? 


Can Hurvitz still hope to dis- 
sociate himself from some of the 
government's failures by resigning 
and perhaps leaving tbe Likud? Or 
has he already waited too long and 
missed the chance by now? 

The effectiveness, moreover, of 
Hurvltz's threat to go it alone 
depends to an Important degree on 
Mosbe Dayan's willingness to go 
with him. So far, Dayan's intentions 
are cloaked In typically oracular 
vagueness. 

There is no question, according to 


observers, that Hurvltz's stock has 
fallen sharply In the cabinet. His 
success in narrowing the trade gap 
does not set off, in popular and 
political terras, the continuing 
growth in Inflation. Acting Premier 
Ylgael Yadin claimed yesterday 
that the chanting of the Histadrut 
demonstration did not disturb the 
cabinet's deliberations. But that is 
to measure the outpouring of public 
bitterness in decibels only. 

A more astute political assess- 
ment would have readily conceded 
that the demonstrators and the 
feelings they expressed must have a 
profound impact on the confidence, 
credibility and life-expectancy of 
the government. 

For although the demonstration 
yesterday was a lesa-than- 
spontaneous event, there seems lit- 
tle doubt that the widespread 
bitterness and resentment over In- 
flation has lately become more In- 
tense than ever. This is not 
specifically because the figures 
have now hit a consistent “double 
digit per month" level, but because 
the real value of wages Is percep- 
tibly, palpably, falling. 

As finance minister, Hurvitz is 
the natural target and focus of 


criticism — and the cabinet 
member whom other ministers 
naturally seek to turn into the 
scapegoat. He for hb part has been , 
quick to blame the other ministers, 
and especially the 'spending *• 
ministers,' for every new twist of 
the Inflationary spiral. 

Hurvltz's political options are 
delicately balanced. If he resigns 
there is no certainty that the 
government would fall. That 
strength-through-weakness that has 
propped it up for so long would 
probably support a renewed rally- 
ing around Begin. But Hurvitz 
would have thrown up the hope of 
ensuring safe spats in a depleted 
Likud list for himself and his two 
lieutenants, Zalman Shoval and 
Yitzhak Peretz. 

If, on the other hand, he coaxes 
Dayan to lead the band of Rafi 
faithful in another brave new party, 
Hurvitz would very probably be 
throwing away his chance of 
holding high office again. For, un- 
less this revamped Rafi emerges as 
the "balance of power” between the 
two big blocs, Its likely electoral 
strength will entitle it to only one 
senior cabinet seat — which would 
presumably be taken by Dayan. 
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Offices in Israel 
Tel Aviv, 53 Ben Yehuda St. 
(03)243355 
Jerusalem, 30 Jaffa St. 
(02)225233 

Haifa, 2 Sea Road. (04)34655 


THE WEATHER 


Forecast: Portly cloudy; possible local 
rain in the north. 
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SOCIAL & PERSONAL || 


Past district governor Luclen 
Harris will apeak about “The 
Rotary Fund'* at the meeting of 
Rotary West at 7 p.m. at the King 
David Hotel. 


Haifa University will auction 150 
works by famous Israeli artists at 
8.30 this evening at the Dan Carmel 
Hotel. Haifa. The auctioneer will be 
actor and film producer Oded 
Kotler, and all proceeds will go to 
the university. 


Film actor Kirk Douglas and his 
wife toured the Hebrew Univer- 
sity's Mount Scopus campus on Fri- 
day accompanied by university 
vice-president Sixncha Dinitz. 


ARRIVALS 


The following presidents of WIZO 
federations, beading WIZO delegations 
from their respective countries, have 
arriv ed to participate in the 18th World 
WIZO Conference and 60th anniversary 
celebrations: Hellen Israel. Germany: 
Lunlta Carson. Gibraltar; Freddie 
Markx, Holland; Blanca Final, Italy; 
Charlotte Cttlinger. Sweden; Trudy 
Dreyfus. Switzerland; and Rtaebe Tabs. 
Zimbabwe. 


DEPARTURES 


David Klmhi, director-general of the 
Foreign Ministry, to the U.S. for a three- 
week mission on behalf of Israel Bonds 
and for meetings with U.S. government 
officials, representatives of President- 
elect Ronald Reagan, and members of 
the U.S. Jewish community. 


GoTda remembered 


A memorial service held yester- 
day at Jerusalem's Mount Herzl, 
marking two years since Golda 
Meir'a death, was attended by Ac- 
ting Prime Minister Yigael Yadin, 
former president Ephraim Katzlr, 
Hlstadrut Secretary-General 
Yeroham Meshel, former prime 
minister Yitzhak Rabin, former 
cabinet ministers, public officials, 
family members and ordinary 
citizens. 

Professor Ephraim Katzlr, who 
was president when Melr was 
prime minister, spoke at length 
about her public service, and her 
courage during the Yom KIppur 
War. (Itim) 


Protest in Dimona. 

Several hundred residents of thi* 
Negev development town staged an 
hour-long demonstration yesterday 
to demand the deportation of the 
members of the Black Hebrew cult. 

The demonstration was held in 
front of the local council offices 
with Mayor Jacques Amir, MK, aqd 
the police looking on. 


HOME & WORLD NEWS 
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‘Misleading’ IDF statements 
anger Education Ministry 


■ By BENNY MORRIS 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The Education Ministry yester- 
day issued an unprecedented attack 
on the IDF. calling various army 
statements, about disadvantaged 
youth “groundless and without 
foundation." 

The ministry spokesman, in an : 
Implicit criticism of Chief of Staff 
Rnv-Aluf Rafael Eitan and other 
army officers, yesterday said that 
"various IDF officers" had in the 
past months Issued “misleading" 
statements about the dimensions of 
the problem of disadvantaged 
youth. 

A ministry source yesterday 
quoted Eitan as- saying at last 
week's memorial ceremony for 
David Ben-Gurion at Sde Boker 
that there were "tens of thousands 
of young illiterates of conscription 
age and tens of thousands more 
such under 18-year-olds.” 
Statements by Eitan, echoed by 
other senior IDF officers, that "on- 
ly the IDF deals with these youths” 
and "only the IDF is capable of sav- 
ing these youths*; have' also 
angered the Education Ministry. 

Ministry spokesman Israel Cohen 
said that the minist ry applauds the 
IDF's work with disadvantaged 
youth and also regards the problem 
as of "national importance.” 

But tbe spokesman strongly 
criticized the IDF's figures. He said ' 
that there are only 16,000 to 17,000 
youths who do not attend any qchool 
and do not work, the yardstick by 
which 1 'disadvantaged youth” are 
defined. "Nor are all these youths 
illiterates, as the IDF seems to im- 
ply/* stated the spokesman. 

The spokesman added that the 
number of such youths is 
“dec Lining;” that the number of 


dropouts from grades 11 and 12 has 
fallen; that the number of high 
school pupils of A fro- Asian origin 
. has steadily increased; and that the 
overall number of 11th and 12th 
graders has risen substantially in 
recent years, partly as a result of 
the free high school education in- 
troduced in 1978. 

The spokesman also pointed out 
that the ministry last year set up 
two "youth villages” — at Iblm and 
in Kedma — to accommodate and 
train problem youth before their 
conscription. He added that 200 
counsellors are employed by the 
government to prepare disadvan- 
taged youths for their eventual con- 
scription. 

The IDF spokesman yesterday 
expressed “astonishment” at the 
ministry's criticism and stressed 
that until now the IDF and the 
ministry had cooperated fully with 
each other. 

In an official statement, the 
spokesman noted that with regard 
to the figures quoted In the media, 
there were two major categories: 

a) . "Soldiers and their contem- 
poraries.” This feroup comprised 
some 14,000 youths who had not 
completed elementary school and 
whose general educational and 
cultural background was poor. This 
did not allow for a high level of com- 
petence and advancement In the 
framework of compulsory service. 

b) . The second category comprises 
some 15.000 to 17,000 youths aged 14- 
17 who are cut off from a favourable 
social framework and who do not 
study or work. 

The spokesman said these figures 
were based on Central Bureau of 
Statistics data and that the IDF 
dealt with some 10,000 youths from 
the above categories. 


400 potential immigrants 
meet with Begin in NY 


By LEON HADAB 

Jerusalem Foot Correspondent 
'NEW YORK. — Prime Minister 
Men ahem Begin met with hundreds 
of American Jetva planning to im- 
migrate to Israel In the next two 
years at an assembly here on Satur- 
day night. 

About 400 potential immigrants 
attended the meeting, which was 
organized by the North- American 
Aliya Movement. Begin compared 
the group to the "BUu” movement 
— the first group of Zionist im- 
migrants to arrive In Palestine In 
the 1880s. The audience also includ- 
ed about 70 Israeli emissaries. 

Begin emphasised that "the 
greatness of this aliya is the 
idealism of the immigrants who are 
leaving the U.S. not because of 
persecution or hatred but because 
of their love for the Land of .Israel.’*'* : 
He expressed his hope that the 
group is' the first In a large 'ti&Hte of’ 
Jewish immigrants from the U.S. 
and presented certificates of' 
honour to representatives of the Im- 
migrants. 

But the number of immigrants 
from North America has been 
decreasing steadily in the last year. 
There were about 3,000 immigrants 


in 1978, and only slightly more than 
2,000 in 1979. In the Aliya Centre in 
New York they are expecting even 
fewer immigrants from North 
America this year. 

The Jewish Agency is therefore 
planning to cut the number of 
emissaries to North America to 
only one third of the current total. It 
will transfer some of the respon- 
sibilities for immigration to other 
emissaries and to the local com- 
munities, and concentrate its ef- 
forts to attract immigrants on 
specific target-groups — mainly 
students and Israelis living abroad. 

The prime minister’s speech was 
Interrupted twice — once by a 
member of the Jewish Defence 
League and tbe second time , by a 
member of the audience who blam- 
ed the Israel government for deaer- 

sr, responding to tne seconp 
issue,- said -that "we* 'are -doing " 
whatever is possible to save the 
Falashim, who are our brothers." 
He added that “for their own good” 
he did not want to elaborate on the 
subject. 

Tonight, the prime minister is 
scheduled to address the national 
Israel Bonds dinner. 


Autonomy session in Cairo today 


Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
and Agencies 

CAIRO. — American negotiatin' 
James Leonard arrived here last 
night to take part in an experta- 
Ievel round of Palestinian 
autonomy talks opening at Mena 
house in Giza today. 

The one -day meeting will ex- 
amine an American working paper 
designed to break the deadlock in 
the 17-month-oId negotiations. 

But diplomatic sources attached 
little importance to the session, 
saying that no progress should be 
expected before the new ad- 
ministration of President-elect 
Ronald Reagan officially takes 
over in January. 

Egypt will be represented at the 
talks by Ambassador Ezzat Abdul- 
Latlf and Israel by Haim Kubersky. 
director-general of the Interior 
Ministry. 


joint military committee with 
Israel arrived In Tel Aviv last night 
for four days of talks. 

On the agenda will be reinstating 
normal travel procedures to the 
Santa Katerina monastery in Sinai. 
Last month the Egyptians Informed 
Israel that foreigners would not be 
allowed to visit the monastery 
without going through Cairo. When 
President Yitzhak Navon visited 
Egypt last month, President Anwar 
Sadat agreed to rescind the limita- 
tion. 

The commission will also discuss 
procedures for the policing of the 
El-Arish-Ras Muh&mmed interim 
line and several serious smuggling 
Incidents along the border recently. 



Some of the 8,000 persons who took part in yesterday's Hls t a d ra t- 
sponsored demonstration against' the govearamhnt's economic 

policies. • (Zoom-77) 


8,000 workers call on gov’t 
to quit because of inflation 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

An estimated 8,000 people 
demonstrated yesterday outside 
the Prime Minister's Office In 
Jerusalem, waving fists, carrying 
signs and shouting that the govern- 
ment must resign because of the 
galloping Inflation. 

The Treasury accused the 
Hlstadrut labour federation, which 
organized the demonstration, of 
; torpedoing its efforts to stem Infla- 
tion. 

A senior police officer, estimated, 
the size of the crowd, who came 
from ail over the country in more 
than 200 chartered buses. 

Placards carried by the 
demonstrators said the government 
“shows Its face to the rich and Its 
back to the poor.” Israel Aircraft 
Industry employees advised the . 
government to “resign before you 
destroy the state." 

The main speaker at the 
demonstration was Hlstadrut 
Secretary-General Yeroham 


Meshel who said the government 
was responsible for the decline In 
the real value of workers wages 
"This government la Indifferent to 
the public’s mood,” he declared. 

"Begin go home," some 
demonstrators called. "Hurvitz go 
home,” others shouted. 

“It's n ot o nly H urvitz who is to 
blame," Meshel told them, “the en- 
tire government is guilty,” 

The secretary-general promised 
to continue the struggle to protect 
real wages. Increase aid to the poor 
and guarantee full employment. 

At yesterday's cabinet meeting, 
Labour and Social' Affairs Minister 
Israel Katz said -a preliminary 
calculation Indicated the 
demonstration cost ISlOm. “Had 
the Hlstadrut transferred that sum 
to those in need of welfare, it would 
have. been possible to solve a great 
many of the most oppressive 
human problems," he said. 

But Hlstadrut Trade Union 
Department head Israel Kessar ■ 
timated the cost to the federation at 
between 19200,000 and 19300,000. 


Venezuelan minister here for trade talks 


BEN-GURION AIRPORT (Kim). 
— Venezuela's Minister of Industry 
and Development Manuel Qulj&da 
arrived here yesterday afternoon 
for a four-day visit, designed to Im- 
prove commercial ties between.the 
two -countries. 

‘"MfinAter -of ^Kmerce ‘amf ' 
3uf6y GidedmPatt- -who' gree 
the guest and his 17-man entourage 
at the airport, said that the visit 
was part of an effort to increase 
foreign tirade with Latin American 
countries. Patt noted that Israel 
currently exports about flOm. 
worth of goods to Venezuela,, but 
that he hoped the annual rate would 
reach 8100m. 


Galilee mayors assail 
government Inaction 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
SAFAD. — The government's 
policy toward Galilee was harshly 
criticized yesterday by tbe outgoing 
chairman of the association of local 
councils in Galilee, Baruch Vanger, 
during a meeting of the group's ex- 
ecutive. 

At the same meeting. Upper 
Nazareth Mayor Menahem Arlav 
was elected as the group's new 
chairman.' 

Vanger and several other heads 
of local councils complained that 
the cabinet's committee on the 
Galilee has hardly convened since 
it was appointed. 



Manuel Quljada, Venezuelan 
Minister of Industry and 
Development. (Ts'scov Sa'ar) 


Doctors sanctions 


The District Labour Court last 
night agreed to a government re- 
quest to add Hadaaaah Hospital on 
Mount Scopua to a list of- six 
hospitals forbidden to engage In 
work sanctions. Doctors at these 
hospitals have been refusing to dis- 
charge patients, thus overloading 
facilities. 

The court will meet on Wednes- 
day to decide on a government re- 
quest to dock striking doctors' pay 
by SO per cent. 


Egyptian officials have been in- 
sisting that the only purpose of the 
talks is to prepare the way for a 
summit meeting between Premier 
Menahem Begin, President Anwar 
Sadat, and Reagan following the In- 
auguration on January 20. 

In a related development, the 
weekly magazine Rose El-Yous&cf 
reported yesterday that Egyptian 
Vice-President Hosnl Mubarak 
would travel to the U.S. after 
Reagan takes office to discuss 
plans for the summit 


Our Military Correspondent 
reports: 

The Egyptian delegation to the 


mtachdnt Old Britannia 
Invites You To Hear 


n*a 


The Very Rev. Rabbi IMMANUEL JAKOB 0VITS B.A. Ph-D. 

Chief Rabbi of the United Kingdom and Commonwealth speak on 
••A Rabbinic Perspective of tbe Zionist Vision” at the Ramada Hotel, 
121 Hayarkon St, Tel Aviv, on Thursday, November 29, 1980 
(20 Kialev) at 8.15 pan. Donation IS3. 


The only public appearance of Rabbi Jakobovlta during this visit 


PIONEER CONCRETE (ISRAEL) LTD. 

Tender For 
SALE OF VEHICLES 


The following vehicles are offered for sale: 


Ford Cortina Automatic 
Opel Station Sedan 
Fiat 128 

Volkswagen Beetle 
Volkswagen Beetle 


1 600 cc No. plate 402-741 1976 
1200 cc No. plate 647-574 1973 
1 100 cc No. piste 374-005 1974 
1300cc No. p/ate 376-316 1973 
1200 cc No. plate 294-358 1971 
The above vehicles may be viewed only on Wednesday, November 
19.. 1980 between 9.00 a.m. and 3.00 p.m. with Mr. Zumamer at 
the parking lot of Pioneer Concrete (Israel) Ltd., 4 Wissotsky St. 
Tel Aviv, Tel. 453111. 

Please, submit o ffers for any vehicle or all of them in a sealed en- 
velope 10 Mr K Zurnamer at the above address. 

Payment must be made in cash upon sale of vehide(s). 

No guarantee is provided for the vehicles sold. 

The Company is not obliged to accept the highest or any bid. 


U.S. team to negotiate Lavie co-production 


By msan GOODMAN 
Post Military Correspondent 
The giant U.S. aircraft company, 
General Dynamics, ia sending a 
top-level team to Israel on 
December 5, to negotiate with the 
Israel Aircraft Industries (IAI) on 
possible co-production in the Lavie 
■fighter project, The Jerusalem Post 
has learned. 


Israel has already offered co- 
development and co-production 
rights to several American and 
European companies, with 
McDonnell Douglas of the U.S. hav- 
ing shown the most Interest so far. 
However, McDonnell has serious 
reservations about the economic 
prospects of the project, and a re- 
cent series of meetings In the U.S. 
between McDonnell and IAI teams 
failed to produce a memorandum of 
understanding. 

General Dynamics, on the other 
hand, seems to be extremely In- 
terested In possible, cooperation 
with IAI. 


Both the 17.8. firms are in the run- 
ning to sell the Israel Air Force 
more of their own aircraft, the F-1S 
and F-16, currently the IAF’s 
frontline aircraft. Any cooperation 
on the Lavie project will be linked 
to further orders for their own air- 
craft 

Meanwhile It is learned that IAI 
is considering replacing the 
General Electric F-404T engine ear- 
marked for the Lavie with a Pratt 
and Whitney 1120. The 1120 is a 
derivative of the F-100, which 
powers both the F-lfi and F-16. 

The decision to re-evaluate the 
Lavie engine came after designers 
claimed that the F-404T*a 16,820 
pounds of thrust was inadequate. 

While the Issue Is far from resolv. 
ed, observers claim that there Is a 
fair-to-good chance that Pratt and 
Whitney, which will be developing 
the 1120 specifically for the Lavie, 
is in the running for the contract. 

It is estimated that tbe 1120 will 
give some 20,000 pounds of thrust, 
dramatically improvlngthe Lavie 's 


performance. 

Hie air force Is reportedly keen 
on seeing the Lavie powered with 
the U20, since this would lead to 
consistency in spares and 
maintenance with the F-100 engines 
now In service. 

It has also not yet been decided 
where the Lavie engine will be 
produced. A Defence Ministry deci- 
sion, endorsed by the cabinet, gave 
the lucrative contract to Beit 
Sbemesh Engines. However, 
following a protest by IAI It was 
decided to re-examine the Issue. 

There have been some reports 
that IAI and Belt Shemeah will be 
told to set up a Joint company 
specifically feu: the task, but this 
has not been formally proposed. 

Also unclear Is what percentage 
of the engine Israel will be allowed 
to build. Pratt and Whitney, it Is un- 
derstood, Is prepared to offer sub- 
stantial incentives, but this will not 
be the cardinal factor In ultimately 
deciding what engine will power the 
Lavie. 


deny charges 


.By YOBAM BAR 
Post Police Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The trial of six men 
and one woman accused of involve- 
ment In the double murder of Azar 
Cohen and Amos Orion got under 
way In a heavily guarded cour- 
troom yesterday as all seven plead- 
ed not guilty. 

Tuvia Oahrl. 44, Ylsrael Danoch, 
45, and Avner Me'oded, 46, are 
charged with murdering Cohen and 
Orion at the Bar-Bakar meat plant 
in Bat Yam on June 23. 1980. 

The charge sheet prepared by Tel 
Aviv District Attorney Aharon 
Sltadar said that the motive behind 
the double murder was an attempt 
by Cohen and Orion to extort money 
from Oshri and his partner 
Rahamlm Ah&roni. 

Police do not have Ahoroni in 
custody — he managed to escape 
abroad — but they did arrest his 


brother, Yitzhak. He and three 
other defendants are accused of ac- 
ting as accessories after the fact. 

The three, Mimon Levy, Moshe 
Cohen, and Sarah Daiioch (Ylsrael 
Danoch's sister) yesterday asked 
the court to- try them separately. 

District court judges Hanna Ev- 
nor. Ylsrael Gfiadl. and Nehemia 
Behr, denied the motion, saying It 
would be contraiy to criminal law 
procedure. 

Fourteen defence attorneys told 
the court that police had not obeyed 
a Supreme Court order to supply 
them with all Investigative 
material relevant to the case. They 
said the police findings were 
crucial for a proper defence of their 
clients. 1 ’ 

Spectators in the packed cour- 
troom fixed their gaze on Oshri, 
who had shaved his head and lost" 
substantial weight. "They are pull- 


ing out my hair at night,” Oshri told 
reporters. 

Police dismissed Ms complaint as 
"ridiculous" and said Oshri has 
been held In solitary confinement 
since his arrest. 

Avner Me’oded's attorney said 
during the four-hour ae w t o n that 
the attorney-general's office had 
reneged on its promise to make 
Me'oded a state's -witness.. The 
police, he claimed, broke their 

' pledge after Me'oded had signed a 
confession, which the lawyer asked 
to have stricken from the records. 

The court, ruled that a "mini- 
trial” would be held to clear up the 
matter. 

The next court session In the case 
Is set for the end of the month, when 
the testimony of state's witness 
Rami Artud will be heard. Arusi 
will be sent abroad by police after 
he testifies. 


Terrorists hit 
Israeli olives 


Jerusalem Pest Reporter _ 
METULLA. — Terrorists yester- 
day released three South Lebanon 
residents who were kidnapped over 
the weekend as they were transpor- 
ting olives bought in Israel to 
Beirut. A fourth person Is still in 
terrorist hands. 

The terrorists bad stopped the 
Lebanese trucks, loaded with nine 
tons of olives purchased in Israel, 
at a checkpost on the road to Beirut. 

The cargo, worth 46,000 Lebanese 
pounds, was burned- . 

South Lebanon militia com- 
mander Sa*hd Haddad yesterday 
said he would shell the coastal 
towns until tbe terrorists agree to 
pay compensation and to free the 
man still held. 

The terrorists were reportedly 
able to Identify the olives as Israeli 
because of their especially large 


Until recently all sorts of Israeli 
goods, from beer to tractors, have 
been transported through South 
Lebanon for sale In Beirut. But 
recently, the terrorists have been 
attempting to stop this. 

In the West Bank, the 
agricultural cooperatives have 
complained . that the military 
government is demanding value 
4Khied tax an olive oil exported to 
Jordan. Several trucks loaded with 
(dive oil were not allowed to cross 
over to Jordan because the VAT 
had not been paid,. . 


Stranded Indians 



.-■Jv 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

One hundred and seven Indian 
nationals, stranded in Tel Aviv 
when their “employment agent” 
absconded with their money, will be 
flown to Bombay this afternoon. 


Money for their tickets was loan- 
ed to them fay the Indian govern- 
ment, represented locally by the 
British embassy. 

The Tourism Ministry, peace ac- 
tivist Able. Nathan, the national 
police, VIP Travel of Tel Aviv and 
Emeco travel of Cairo, joined in 
raising enough money yesterday to 
pay their approximate 620,000 debt 
to the Ambassador Hotel, where 
they stayed In Tel Aviv. 

The Indians were brought here by 
the Kumar brothers of New Delhi 
who promised them a year's 
employment at 6700 a month, room 
and board, in exchange for a 
retainer of 62,000. 

Three weeks ago the Kumars left 
.the country with all of the group’s 
money. 
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Jerusalem Post Rcper* - 

TEL AVIV. — The .endbic 
department in Beilinson H< ■_*' 
where a nurse allegedly cj- r r 
accidental death at two-"'-; ' 

last week by giving th^nr-'i ''' ' 

, fe-rnalLn to drink instead'"'- - l 
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the very taste Is enougk tt - ' - ; f 
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a lethal dose,” one source-' - 
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dangerous fluid, medl 1 '^:' 
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Hospital poise 
inquest 

HAIFA (Itim). — An lml [jfgfet 1 II t 01 C3 


the death of a woman w)^ 
the Rambain hospital her - '-‘ j J 
six years ago because ah^r 1 *- _ 

ddentally dosed with a-T- : !in f 
disinfectant has .beet'rup^' 
.because it is impossible - i.r'?"' 
mine who was responstta-!:;:; 
accident. -f' 

Ester Bronstein died^ir^ : ■ 
December 1974, while be£^ i 
for glaucoma in the .-^i-L' * 
hospital eye departmauj: 
were Immediately &c<&e hthz ^ r a . 
vestigate why she was acf.^ 
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dosed with the disinfects;-- . 
at a medicine, but th^Vj 
started only In July tMs : ^..‘«r: .» 


Judge MlchaLdndenstrr; .... 
Haifa Magistrates Court " " r V. 
the three nurses whom j;-- 5 -'.. 
were involved in the 'tac : ' f* ■ 
said afterwards that it wrf ‘7 r ~ d 
ble to determine who war 


since they all denied resp-" r ~^' 

] .'phe. judge saidrtU^te' 
^/do^-e-Wde'nce 'Impllk-rf-^ *- 
TiRatitbiim hmirritiri -fn 1 --— 


Roirfbam hospital w £n'~ 
negligence In not ensuri^P-- i -‘- 
separation of poiii“— P* 
medicines. _ - — 

Following the inquest.11 

attorney's office have 
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HAIFA (Itim). — A 
years* imprisonm)^." ' 
manslaughter was * 

restrict Court hereyestei^;; 'p- 
year-old Nissim Hai«an, C.'; ’’ 
of Glvat Olga, near here^!^ 1 '^ 1 
According to the venfi-l/ ,p : ”* 
had quarrelled with ■■ 
Ya’acov Levi, also 'of' 
after having testified^- ^ ire 
against one of Levi's *■= ; s 

zan came to the victim^ ~ ~ : -g‘ 
August 26 at mldoighLlf?* - -*.? 
frighten him -»e 

However, one of the bulht^^ta; 5 « r 
in the heart 
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The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 

deeply mourns the passing of 


SS,, 


Mrs. A.U : 

^ rum - - 
J-- £:>*» m4 i 

-- ■■* "Ail 


LINA HALPER 






of London, England 


Z* test 
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of the University's outstanding friends, recipient of the fciaj ala = 
^slfonorary Doctorate, who devoted four decades of her^^ff* -- 
eading the ideals of the University and enlisting wldeaca': . 'V: 
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To Mike Silverman and the family* * 
we share your deep sorrow on the passing of yoii 




SISTER 

and convey our condolences to the family. J 

Teva Pharmaceutical Industries 1 V. 
Management and Staff 

- 1980 



9-ia 


ij ^ ^ 

We deeply mourn the passing, after a prolonged iilnei^ 04 

RITA 0RNI "" 


‘V**'*- 
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In the name of the family,' a: 

Efralm Oral r. 5v ■- 5 " ** 







Prof. LIPPY LIPSHITZ 

passed 4way peacefully in Israel. 




i.Vs, 

Our thoughts are with the family in their hour \ 

of great sorrow. V fe n. t 

Horry and Rae Ttnrok and ^ 

Cape Town, South Africa - •>*,.> b. 

^ ■ • • •• • t, f a. 
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Monday, November 17, 1980 . The Jerusalem Post Page Three 


fy sales tax, beach fee, higher taxes also seen 


depart^ 

patj^ a ^ a ^ pJans entrance fee for TA visitors 




Jerusalem Post Bepocier 
S3. AVIV. — Mayor Shlomo Labs: 


city tax on 


; >- ■w’Utcnds to levy « c 
where a Z? h ^merchandise bought Jo Tel Aviv, a 
r «e Infill on drivers cmerliur i 


accide nt ^ s Ur »t 


drivers entering the city, and 
fee for nonresidents visiting local 
•l fschca as part of an overall plan to 


laatweeiT b ; 

\ibI|m . * - - — - - - — — g*Hnit 

l ^ cl{ y economically in 


fentiali 

Kupat"^ b^fpendent. 
noimced oli u >aW y««rt»y that last 

The 2 ye *W^ wk l municipal strike led him to 
be lc lncv *taMe conchiafon that Tel 

mediP^, hed to S>'V»v must augment Its Income. If 
spoke. d e 7 *< rt Avl \ can become ceonomically 
JLS B J m »h Aafcpcndcirt. Lahatsaid. then It win 
SSJm JUbeS** bwf :o **« ,or money every 
bv . t T ,fu *icS?-t ,nc lhc S° vern ment withholds 
s ub.q W rN,inda from the city. 
m^lcin ede ’Jtjj. All non-resident visitors to one 
Frocetfur Aviv beach, probably the Gnu- 

“Prevent a rZJH* ° ub b«ach t win be charged en- 
aent. The den!?^ 7 fe< * tW * summer, Lshst said, 
bocrinologv a^ 09 k hc other fanned taxes have yet to 
was said .!* 1 i* e Approved by the municipal ex- 
necauae «„ ® h^wtlve and later, by the govern* 


meat. and thus may take some time 
tn be impiemented, he added. 

The Tel Xviv municipality will 
flho decrease sendees. Including 
education, culture, maintenance 
and sanitation In an attempt to cut 
expenses Lahat said that 100 gar- 
bage collector* could be spared If 
Tel Aviv residents toted their gar- 
bage in plastic bags to the 
sidewalks, rather than leaving It in 
garbage huts for the workers to 
collect. 


Lafaal also said he intends to 
recommend a municipal tax In- 
crease of 25 to SO per cent. 

The mayor said he will demand a 
redistribution of property tax. In 
1048 Tel Aviv received 23 per cent of 
thr property tax levied by the 
government. Today It receives u 
per cent. Lahat said. 

Lahat claimed that 30 per cent of 
Israel’s income and value added 
taxes are collected from Tel Aviv 


rrsuienu. but the city gets much 
less than that percentage tn funds. 
"It la intolerable that we should 
only give services — en c oura ging 
the business people and residents 
who pay M per cent of the country's 
Income tux — and receive nothing 
In return.' 1 he sold. - 
During the three-day strike many 
Knesset members and cabinet 
ministers, who had formerly op- 
posed Tel Aviv's financial 
demands, realized the city's plight 
and now support these demands, 
lahni Said. 


lie blasted the municipal workers 
for prolonging the strike even after 
he gave them a written promise 
that they would be paid, charging 
them with Indifference to the city's 
oreds. He also criticized the gar* 
bage truck drivers strike, the 
fourth In a month, and promised to 
free the city from its dependence on 
the sanitation workers. 


aS?^$ WeIfare caseT w&red to give up loot 


^ectontht^™ 11 

0,6 v «7 

person try to 


woman 


AVZY (Mm). — A 
In possession of IS10.000 
a Judge here de t er min ed was 


bj£ proceeds of a robbery test June 


a lethal ’rw" v °aSS** yesterday ordered to hand the 
It wa* <*e* ,one y over to lt * «wner. 


contalnin b Phi,,p ** CUrk wa * «>&**<* Of 
daniro. formaj^lO.OOO In bankers* cheques tn June 
fferou s njjij -at year. Three of the tour men 


at- 


"It 


‘fomaa* 10 cobbed him were caught and 
.meaning and dC? died. The fourth, Yosef Hayat. — 
tared ' tped to Prance. De Clark's 
P®^0n and ■f 0r 7Nrney asked the police represen- 
plus the Interna t^^ve i” court whether lt w«s true 
poison, a skull JJpiat Prance refuses to extradite 
^nyat because Israel wQl not ex* 
lei Platto Sharon. 
Prance for ftnan* 
**.al crimes. But the policeman 
"*^ftued to answer. 

Sarah Pont was Hayat's 
(irlfrlend. Police searched her flat 
eral days after the robbery and 
- . _nd the ISxO.OOO there, but did net 

inquest cl(^ ^ t ^ sr9e wilh corapHctty ia 

***** (Itimi.^t ■■■■ 

the death of a 


18 toconcM because Xsra 
nurse. exp erl " c ^-adite MK Samuel 
uing her training 150 b wanted in FY 

a mistake,- SS 1 ’ 


Hospital pg 


Tel Aviv Magistrates Court 
Judge Boris Rappoport did not 
believe pant's contradictory 
statements about the source of the 
ISlO.OOo. He determined it was part 
of the proceeds of cashing de 
Clark's bankers' cheques. He 
ordered her to return the money to 
de Clark. 

The judge noted that Pent had 
final said the 1810,000 was a gift 
from a friend towards buying a car. 
On another -occasion, she said she 
got the money from selling her car. 

Judge Rappoport also ordered 
the Labour and Social Affairs 
Ministry to investigate Pool’s 
status. The woman said she has 
been receiving aqplal welfare 
benefits for the last nine years, but 
the Judge Indicated that the several 
ways In which she tried to explain 
the source of the 1830,000 appeared 
Incompatible with the life-style of a 
person eligible for state aid. 


Bir Zeit probe 


Jamaalom Peat Reporter 

Military Government authorities 
plan to interrogate wtthia the next 
few days the vice president of Blr 
Zelt University and four leaders of 
the local student union about the 
abortive attempt to stage 
"Palestine Week" events on the 
campus. 

Blr Zelt vice president Gab! 
Baramki could not be questioned 
yesterday os planned because ho 
left early in the morning for Am* 
man. 

The university near Ramallah 
was closed for a Week after the 
military government said the 
Palestine Week events were an in* 
fraction of the university's commit* 
ment to bar political activity on the 
campus. Baramkl claimed over the 
weekend that Palestine Week 
events have been held for the last 
four years without need for a 
special military government per* 
mtt. 


jjpoetor found negligent in cancer death 


cidentally dosed» A surgeon who failed to send a 
disinfectant hj^aceroua growth he removed from 
because tt is (mJ patient — who died four years 
mine who watT lter — for a biopsy was guilty of 
accident "edlcal negligence, the Supreme 

,n 


f^^auco^ 4, ^*"’ rhe court rejected an appeal by 
iSpS? 2“ a .- ht «P« Hollm against slower 


^hurt's decision to award the man's 
n^cdiatelyiinf ly IS7.300 In compensation and 
In court costs. The family wlU 
dosed with the dto^w receive the money plus interest 
or a medicine, fend an additional 182,000 In costs, 
stm-ted only In JdjtThe man first applied to a Kupat 
• Mcha clinic in Lod for treatment of 

Haifa Magistrate! (be growth In ids Anger. A der* 
the three nurses ibatologist treated ht™ tor a year 
were Involved in And In 1074 sent him to a surgeon, 
said afterwards thtthe dermatologist asked the aur- 
hle to determine vheon to remove the growth and 
since they all denfctevc a biopsy done, but the surgeon 
The judge said filled to do so. 

. 'facie evidence in Six months later, the patient wak 
■ffftaixrbam iunpild<»pitsLlized end doctors found, that 
negligence In not a 18 growth was m a lign a nt, and 
separation 0 f ^ancer had spread to another Onger 
medicines. *® armpit. 

Following the la y — — — 


Four years later, when the man 
died, his family was awarded com* 
penaatlon by a district court. Kupat 
Hollm appealed, and In yesterday's 
leading Judgment the Supreme 
Court found that the surgeon was 
guilty of negligence since common 
medical practice Is to perform blop* 
ales on all growths of this kind. 
(Itlro) * - 


Creche fees cut 


Parents living in poor 
neighbourhoods eligible for help un- 
der Project Renewal will receive 
discounts of up to 40 per cent on the 
fees paid to keep pre-kindergarten 
children In day creches, the govern- 
ment press office announced. 

Especially poor families will get 
a 40 per cent discount on fees. 
Working, mothers, who now pay a 
g^de^ -fte accdfilfifc to their 
salaries, wfthf a celling of IS MS a 
month, will get a 23 per cent dis- 
count. The Jewish Agency will 
finance the discounts. 


Some MDs said 

inadequately 

qualified 


HAIFA. — There, are too many 
physicians in the country practising 
with Inadequate qualifications, 
"and that is the reason for the over- 
supply.” the chairman of the plan- 
ning and budget committee of the 
Council for Higher Education, 
Professor Halm Hararl. sold here 
yesterday. 

Addressing Haifa University's 
ninth board of governors meeting, 
Hararl stressed that “If we have 
more doctors than we need lt Is not 
because our medical schools turn 
out too many graduates. On the con- 
trary, these schools are doing the 
best possible work. Touching them 
sow would be the biggest mistake 
we could make." ' “ ' 
.'SlaUsticlana' predict 'ffiif '%on 
local medical schools will produce 
100 to 200 new doctors a year more 
than Israel can absorb. 



TUs pair of White- Tailed Sea Eagles, which hove been extinct in Israel ever since the 
Ute 1998s, wen token last Friday to Uw Hu to Nature Beserve Inn first Attempt to restore 
the extremely rare birds back to their old habits*. The eagles wlU spend about & year to a 
remote cage la the B ala reserve before they ere released, according to Prof. Heinrich 
Mendelsohn, head of the Tel Aviv University Zoology Department. The pair — a five* 
year-eld male and a fear-year old female — were two of seven chicks born to two eagles 
brought to Tel Avtv University from moos In Frankfort and Vienna. The usually larger 
female can have a wing-span of op to U m etres and weigh up to 0 kilograms. 


Party document 
theft suspect freed 


TEL AVIV (Xtlmi. — A man 
remanded on suspicion of stealing 
documents connected with the 
struggle for the Labour Party 
leadership between Shimon Peres 
and Yluhak Rabin was released on 
ISi.000 bail after an appeal at the 
District Court here yesterday. 

On Friday, when police had ob- 
tained a five-day remand order 
from the Magi sir ales Court against 
the suspect. Uri Ben-Moohe. they 
said they believe he had stolen the 
documents from the Man adver- 
tising ageney. Ben-Moahe w 
recently fired from Idan after 
working there for 10 years. 


In court yesterday. Ben-Koehe't 
lawyer said the documents which 
police found In a search of Ben- 
Moshc’s flat on Thursday werd only 
old photocopies from the time his 
client was still working for the 
agency. The lawyer said the 
allegations against bis client were 
one part “of the continuing war to 
besmirch Yitzhak Rabin's name. 


Ben-Moahe had sued the owner of 
Idan for 1880,000 in severance pay 
at the Tel Aviv Labour Court. 

Judge David Wallach, ordering 
Ben-Moshe's release on bail, said 
that police are no longer sure it was 
Ben-Moahe who stole the 
documents from Idan but are angry 
at him for not revealing who gave 
them to him. 


DEMOLISH. — Officials of the 
Israel Land Administration yester- 
day demolished ll abandoned 
.tobacco-drying structures in the 
Ldd Industrial zone. Beduin had 
moved into the buildings, which 
were on government Land. 


£°SS Inflat ion adds to urgency as Hanukka approaches 

investigation. 


_ , l Only 10 a ay* are tan w uw 

7 years wr Ughtlng of thr first Htoukka candle 
_ji» December 2. The Jeruealem 


By HELEIT KOS8K 
13 days ore left to the 


HAIFA lltlml. Toy Fund is moving along 

years' nnprw,, 


Jerusalem Post, 34 Rehov Herzl 
and the Hadar Bookshop, 19 Rehov 
Herat 

Our Hot of donors yesterday In- 
cludes: 


“FORSAKE IDE NOT” 


manslaughter ns 
District Court bertftac jcnosiuzft 
year-old Nisslm Voo JS *T 
of Glvat Olga. 

According to tk‘ 
had quarrelled 
Ya'acov Levi, 
after having 
against one of tfw 
w»n came to the 
August 26 at mi 
frighten him 
However, one on* 

In the heart. 


licely. but not quite tost enough. 



We have to go 
shopping this week. 
We . already know 
the prices. If we 
were taken aback 
lost year, we are 
staggered this 
time. And though 
we always do the 
buying before we 
know Just what our 
final total will be— 


13*00 Decon Ltd., Haifa. 

*30 In honour at Sara amt Tamara Duker 
of Toanoek, N.J. — from tbolr 
Jerusalem grandparent*. — Samuel 
and Either Duker; Michael. San. To! 
and Mia Kazan. Ra’anoao. 

*40 Rtehord and Gretel Weinberg. 

. Naorden. Ho lland. 

18200 Dr, K.M.. Haifa. 

223 Hog Samach to all the children in 

* Israel — from the Zabarl Family, 
Briorwood. NT. 


lourns the passing 


of 


we need much 
e&vier backing this time before we 
ctuaUy make our commitments. 
Donations to The Jerusalem Post 
oy Fund yesterday came to IS2.- 
TTntveroitv of Jerusd®" w. bringing the total so far to 
J 330,939. Please make out your 

beques to The Jerusalem Post Toy 
‘und. 

Contributions should be sent 
irectiy to: The Jerusalem Post, 
■O.B. 8i. Jerusalem (or can also 
e left at the Book Stop. 6 Rehov du 
uwbs in Jerusalem) ; In Tel Aviv: 
wtfte Jerusalem Post, .11 Rehov 
Standing friends. redp*"\jrarlebach and .in Haifa: The 
v who devoted lour d 
». University and enli** 


£3 Mrs. A.L. CObn-Jones. Antwerpen. 
Belgium. 

*10 Ellen and Bill Saks. Baa Jose. Calif. 

Anonymous, Adelaide, So. Australia. 
ISH Idlt. Llor. Ey*l Vago. London. 


HALPER 

London, England 




1830 Anonymous. Tei Aviv; In memory ot 
roy husband, Shimon Shabrlnsky — R. 
ShahHnoky. Haifa; Regina Mardgae. 
Ramat Can; In honour of our 
grandchild — Yehuda Adasal, 
Abraham eon — Hablbl.. Haifa: Mm. 
Werner and Thea Kramer: In memory 
of our deer hnehaod and father — 
WUma SchulLx; Taj Berkowits and 
Idan Jungmann. Haifa. 

1830 I. X.. Haifa. 

DM10 Elleheva and Halm H. Demit. 
Haifa. 

1820 In memory of Either. 
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IPPY UP ^ 

^peacefully 

the family 

EtBat sorrow- ^ ^ 


Morning 


November 1 7 : 20, 1 980 — 9-1 2 Kislev 5741 

Monday, November tT • 

.838 pm. Gels Opening wflh the pamopstwn of intsnor Minhur. Pl Vgg* 

• Bum, and a programme feafunng *»gw Ruh«na Rsz end the StU- 

- den? Osflce Erawible Wise Auditorium. Hebrew UnrvemtV. Give! 
R«m campy* y*nsi*>™ svaJoWe n the door. 

Tuesday. Service ai Yod VMhsm with the psrtopsaoo ol Outsort 

Tribute to Theodor Hand at tomb on Ml Heal. p*rwap»tion 

of former smbaMSdor W WMhmgtQit Simhs CHnrtz. 

Sohdority march for s Unfed Jevwih Jeruoilwn from the pwzzi of the 
Ptezs Hotel. King George Avenue to the 
the Meyor of Jerusalem Teddy KoUsk snd the Chief ChejUUn of the 

IDF. Akrf Gad Nevon. 

The pubhe «* invited 
Wednesday. November 19 

as* 

Berman. 

By mvitsudn only. 

Thumday. No v ember 20 a . . i • 

Monrfng ConorogatmuN mwywwn wiB hold M Ml " ' 

the oarhctpotsng qurnnunitiee from ihe U SA. attending ,ho 0r8St 


2-30 p.m. 


12.30 p.m, 


CSh^WBuon at Ihe Plata Hotel wth the Minister of Agnculture 


6.30 pjei. 

8.30 pm. 


Menehem Begin. 


Ariel Sharon. 

By invitation only. 

Cloud Mttiofl wnh Prune Mmietaf 

the ProsKJent of the State of Iweel Yhzhsk Nevqn at 

the Pieudentiol Resdence. 

By mintsuofi only. . • * 


The Jerusalem Post “Foroako 
Me Not" fund continues to grow. 
With the 183,387 that came In 
yesterday, the total so for stands at 
13573,038.70. Our readers have 
responded beautifully — to our 
regret the large commercial firms 
have not yet answered our plea. 

The elderly and infirm will have 
many of the services cut for 
budgetary reasons, restored 
through the kindness of the donors 
to The Jerusalem Post "Forsake 
me not" fund. But with the careful 
Investigation done by the services 
for the aged department of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, we are at 
the moment tackling only the mast 
urgent problems. 

Tutor-TSpes snd the Rev. James 
McWhlrter of "The Voice of 
Jerusalem", makers of two infor- 
mative and entertaining cassettes: 
Jerusalem the Undivided City and 
J7ie Truth about the Refugees, 
narrated by Joan McWhlrter, have 
turned over tbe proceeds of the 
sales for the past month — 18140. 
These tapes, primarily Intended tor 
Christians, make excellent gifts 
and both the donors and the Fund 
had hoped for much wider local 
sales (abroad they are going very 
well). 

Contributions to The Jerusalem 
Post "Forsake Me Not” fond should 
be sent directly to The Jerusalem 
Post, P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem (they 


can also be left at the Book 8 top, 0 
Rehov de Nuwas In Jerusalem). We 
are closing our accounts with both 
the Bank Hapoallm and Bank 
Leuml. 

Donors yesterday include 


*1S0 Some personal Mends of B ha la m l th 
B. Filler and some members of the 


P hilade lphia Chapter of the Associa- 
tion of Orthod o x Jewish Teachers and 
the Jacob snd Leah Farter Chapter of 
tbe Philadelphia Talraudlcal Yeohfrvs. 

*100 For my brethren of my age on my 
71et birthday - Eli B. Mslka. 
Boulogne. Franco. 


18300 From AG. — a fortunate grand- 
Uy eaioj? 


mother whose family 

SX In honour of our son, Rafkef Etrslm 
— M. and J. Kushlek. Massachusetts. 
UA.A 

*34 Frank Klrschbeam (age ll) and 
Cynthia KJrschbaum (age 9) from the 
puiMn they maintain. Raleigh. N.C. 

X8200 In loving memory of our beloved — 
Bernhardt and Edith Krrindler, Tel 
Avtv. 

*33 To honour tbe talented elderly female 
artist selling prints to tourists hi Halts 
— Mayer and Sharon Berg. 
Minneapolis. Minnesota. 

18140 Tutor Tapes — from the sole of 
’The Voice of Jerusalem" tapes. 

*18 WlUlea Cohen, New York. 

18100 Happy 73th birthday to our Rossi — 
from Lldi and Anlko. Haifa. Jacob 
Rets. 

*13 In memory of Eva and Israel 
Lam pert, who died before they had a 
chance to grow old — the Zabarl fami- 
ly, Briorwood. N.Y. 

*10 Ellen and Bill Saks, San Jose, Califor- 
nia and Danya, Haifa. Mr. H.L. 
Anweg, Tbe Hogue. Holland. 

1890 Anonymous; In memory of our 
parents — - from Maurice and Nora 
Leasem; Tel Avtv. 

1330 Ubby PattaahnJck, Jerusalem. 

1823 D. Rottelmon, Rehovot. 


SHALOM 


To Greater Miami 
Jewish Federation 
Chazak 

Leadership Mission 


Michael M. Adler 
Bruce Jay Colas 
Howard Frank 
Paul Freeman 
Richard Grossman 
Steven Hour man 
Ezra Katz 
Howard Lucas 


Peter Luria 
Steve Rose 
David Rosenbaum 
Edward R. Shohat 
M. Glenn Spear 

John 9am berg 
JoelSusaman 
Barry 9. YarcUn 




Consumer leaflet required 
with every prescription sold 


By MOB HE KOHN 
Jerusalem Foot Reporter 
Pharmacists may no longer dis- 
pense prescription drugs u&lesa the 
prescription contains the same of 
the medicament typewritten or 
"written in legible printed letters.” 
In addition, according to new 
regulations announced by tbe 
Health Ministry’s pharmaceutical 
division under the Drug Registra- 
tion Law. every medicament sold to 
the public must be accompanied by 
a consumer's leaflet containing 
details. In layman's Hebrew, about 
the medicament's composition, un- 
der what circumstances it may or 
may not be used, contra- 
indications. storage, and other 
facts. 

Such a leaflet is mandatory 
throughout western Europe except 
in England and West Germany, 
while Its institution on a mandatory 
basis in the U.S. Is only now being 
discussed. Dr. Ephraim Menczel, 
director of the division, said. 

Furthermore, pharmaceutical 
companies advertising 
medicaments in Israel must now 
state in the advertisement: “Con- 
sult your doctor or pharmacist 
about further details (concerning' 
the drug being promoted), and be 
sure to read the accompanying 
leaflet before using." 

Starting next April l, every 
medicament wQl have to have an 


expiry date printed on Its container. 

Concerning the reported dispen- 
sation of medicaments in Israel 
that have been banned elsewhere, 
Dr. Menczel said that “one cannot 
always project what la happening In 
one country to another country.” 

He was asked about dipyrone 
(Optalgln is a well-known trade 
name for this in Israel), which was 
banned for general use In tbe U.S. 
some yean ago. but la still used In 
hospitals for killing pain and reduc- 
ing fever. In Israel, Dr. Menczel 
continued, "we found that the 
benefits from the use of dipyrone 
tor outweigh its risks." He added 
that he was told by Americana that 
they regretted having imposed the 
general ban. 

Xodochlorhydroxyquln (Entero- 
vioform, Mexaform, Sep to mix. 
Enterosept). was banned in Israel 
tor children as far back as 2979, but 
lt has been found not to affect the 
nervous system of adults. 

In the past two years. Israel has 
banned the use of Amidopyrine, for 
its possible carcinogenic effects, 
and Phenacetin, because of Its 
harmful effects on the kidneys. 

Also forbidden In Israel are 
aphrodisiacs consisting of hor- 
mones mixed with other elements, 
because or the fear of prostate 
cancer brought on by testosterone. 
(These aphrodisiacs are on sale in 
some countries.) 


Petition protests Brailovsky’s arrest 


TEL AVIV. — - A petition has been 
submitted to the Finnish Embassy 
protesting the arrest of Prof. Victor 
Brailovsky last Thursday by the 
Soviet authorities, the Council for 
Soviet Jewry said. 

A delegation of Brailovsky's 


friends on Friday presented the 
petition which called Us arrest a 
deliberate violation of the Helsinki 
agreements. 


Finland ' represents Soviet in- 
terests in Israel. 
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Archives to get 
cabinet c’tee 
material 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The State Archives will ia the 
future get a copy of all material 
submitted to or prepared by com- 
mittees appointed by tbe cabinet, 
ministers derided yesterday. 

In accordance with the 1983 
Archives Law, the terms of appoint- 
ment of such committees will re- 
quire them to deposit with the State 
Archives one copy of all material 
going through their hands, in- 
cluding reports, testimony, 
memoranda, legal and professional 
opinions, protocob and minutes, 
letters, objects, and anything else, 
once they have completed their 
work. 

Committees appointed by 
ministers will have to deposit the 
copies at the ministries In the same 
way. the cabinet decided. 

The cabinet committee responsi- 
ble for permitting publication of 
books by civil servants and former 
civil servants was empowered to 
take decisions on special questions 
related to such archive material, 
the cabinet decided. 


Israel-Egypt 
association founded 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — Israel's first association 
for understanding between Israel 
and Egypt was founded here yester- 
day. 

Initiated by the Jewish- Arab 
cultural centre. Belt Hagefen, the 
association's 11 founders Include 
both Jewish and Arab personalities. 
The founders Include Prof. 
Yohanan Hock man, attorney Jamil 
Shalhoub. the administrative 
manager of Belt Hagefen, Zvl 
Israel, and Mahmoud Abas si, a 
writer from Shfaram. 

Israel said that the goal of the 
new assocation Is to develop friend- 
ly relations between Israeli citizens 
and Egyptians, and to encourage 
mutual visits between the two coun- 
tries. 

President Anwar Sadat, during 
his visit to Haifa In September 1979, 
had pledged that If such an 
organization was established, he 
would initiate a similar association 
in Egypt, Israel said. 

The association’s founders said 
they expect to meet soon with the 
Egyptian ambassador and ask him 
to inform Sadat of the new associa- 
tion. 


ARSON. — For the sixth time, un- 
known persons last night burned 
the car of Acting Local Council 
Chairman Elisha Maslawi of Or 
Yehuda. The police are in- 
vestigating. 



Wonderful Skiing 
Holidays in Austria. 

You don’t have to know how to ski 
in order to enjoy it 


Austria in winter is a unique combination 
of famous snow-covered ski sites 
and a rich and varied cultural life in the cities. 


Winter in Austria is a breathtaking experience 
you should not miss. 


Ask for a detailed folder at all travel agents 
or at our offices. 




AUSTRIAN Af RUNES 

12 Trumpeidor Street, Tel. 03—652244, Tel Aviv 
Representation of the Austrian National Tourist Office. 
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WORLD NEWS 


Workers in Poland asked 
to avoid ‘guerrilla tactics’ 


WARSAW (Reuter). — Polish 
labour leader Lech Walesa has call- 
ed on workers to atop .using 1 
“guerrilla tactics" to settle their 
.grievances as the country-' con- 
tinued to smoulder over the 
weekend with Industrial unrest. 

A revolt by workers against Uie 
local governor in Czestochowa, a 
pay campaign Involving sit-ins and 
other protests by teachers, health 
service and museum employees, 
and a hunger strike by disgruntled 
miners In Silesia all remained un- 
resolved. 

Threats of strikes, though now 
taken more as tactical posturing, 
hung over the disputes which have 
dented prospects for a period of in- 
dustrial peace after the Solidarity 
free trade union's victory in 
defence of its charter before 
Poland's Supreme Court six days 
ago. 

Solidarity leader Walesa, aware 
that he now shares a big respon- 
sibility tor getting Poland back to 
work, pleaded on Saturday night for 
his union members to act more 
respectably. 

He made the appeal after 
Friday's unexpected meeting with 


party leader Stanislaw Kania In 
which- he promised to do everything 
possible to resolve the disputes. . 

“It may indeed appear that un- 
rest Is rampant in the country with 
stoppages here, sit-ins there and 
hunger strikes somewhere else," 
Walesa told a rally at Warsaw's 
steel works. 

“Now that we are a fully legaliz- 
ed organisation we need not engage 
in guerrilla tactics. Even when 
there Is just cause, there are other 
ways to settle our grievances 
without striking,'' he said. 

The court legalized Solidarity last 
Monday with statutes which struck 
out a direct reference to the 
supremacy of the Communist Par- 
ty. Solidarity grew into a mass 
labour movement following large- 
scale strikes last summer. 

Walesa said bis two-hour ta lk s 
with Kania had been a man-to-man 
discussion In which nothing was left 
unsaid. 

“I told the first secretary that the 
time for governing had ended and 
that now It was time to serve, and I 
have a feeling that we understood 
each other," Walesa said. 


Soviets get $5.4b. credit 
from West German banks 


FRANKFURT (Reuter). — A West 
German magazine yesterday said 
that a consortium of 30 West Ger- 
man banks would provide the 
Soviet Union with a credit of 10 
billion marks (J5.4b.) at preferen- 
tial terms to finance the building of 
a natural gas pipeline in Siberia. 

The weekly Der Spiegel said the 
loan, the biggest extended to 
Moscow by West German bankers, 
would be repaid in deliveries of 
natural gas. 

A spokesman for Deutsche Bank 
Ag, West Germany's largest. com- 
mercial' bank and leader of the con-, 
sortium, confirmed that talks about 
& gas pipeline credit took place late 
last month and' early this month in 
Duesseldorf. But he could not con- 
firm the details of Spiegel's report 
and said further negotiations were 
expected towards the end Of the 
year. 

The magazine said terms for the 
loan bad already been set at 7ft per 
cent interest over a 10 - year repay- 
ment period. If confirmed, these 
would be more favourable than con- 
ditions set for any recent credit to 
Soviet bloc states. 

Spiegel said that West German 


consumers would effectively com- 
pensate for the low Interest rate by 
paying higher prices for the gas. ' 

The magazine said the loan would 
finance the purchase of pipe from 
the West German steelmaker 
Mannesmann Ag. Compressors and 
cooling systems would also- be 
bought from West German firms. 

Spiegel did. not mention whether 
the Bonn Government had agreed 
to underwrite any of the credit, as It 
did for part of a recent loan to 
Poland tied to Polish coal supplies 
for West Germany. 

Meanwhile, Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt yesterday said he waa sure 
West Germany would fulfil Its 
NATO defence commitments. 

The Chancellor, speaking on 
television in Bonn two days before 
he leaves on a visit to Washington, 
warded off American concern that 
the European allies might fall to 
meet a Nato target of 8 per cent real 
increase In defence spending next 
year. 

He said West Germany had 
achieved an average 2.7 per cent in- - 
crease over' the past 10 years and 
would end up with a 2.8 per cent rise 
this year.. 


BANGKOK (AP). — Thirty-eight 
persons were killed and 890 Injured 
following a series of explosions at 
the factory-warehouse of the Thai 
army's ordinance department 
yesterday morning, authorities 
said. 

A joint police- military investiga- 
tion committee reported the casual- 
ty figures to Prime Minister Prem 
Tinsulanonda. who is also army 
commander-in-chief, after he arriv- 
ed to inspect the scene of the explo- 
sion. Officials said 24 persons died 
on the spot while 14 others died 
at hospitals. 

Police said initial investigation 
indicated the blast occurred when 


Trudeau in Riyadh for oil, trade talks 


BAHRAIN (Reuter). — Canadian 
Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau and 
the Saudi Arabian oil minister, 
Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yam a ill, 
yesterday discussed cooperation in 
the petroleum field, the official 
Saudi press agency reported. 

It gave no other details of the 
meeting held In the Saudi capital, 

- Riyadh. 

Earlier, the Saudi planning 
minister. Sheikh Hlsh&m Nazer, 


IF YOU THINK 


TO OWN A PIECE 

OF ISRAEL... 


Approve 
L. PROJECT 


...THINK AGAIN 

Now, through Time Sharing, the world's 
newest and most exciting vacation concept, 
you can own a piece of Israel for as little as $999. 

You can own a spacious, beautifully furnished 
hotel room (average price - $2000 per week) or apart- 
ment (average price — $4000) in Tel Aviv’s ^ 

luxury Mandarin Apartment Hotel. 

You buy it only for the number of weeks 
you would require it each year. 

Once you 've bought it, it’s yours. To do ^ 

with as you please. You can use it year . s 

after year, you can rent it, you can sell 
it at a profit or you can exchange it. 

All you pay is a small annual maintenance fee. 

Holiday anywhere in the world 
Through RCI, the worid’s largest Time 
Sharing Exchange organization you have 
the opportunity to exchange your vacation 
time in Israel for a choice of 400 vacation 
resorts in 25 countries throughout the 
world. 

Condominiums and lease-back plans available. 

WHEN YOU INVEST IN A PIECE OF 
ISRAEL YOU GET MORE THAN JUST A 
VACATION. 

For full details contact any of the Mandarin 
offices today 
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Peking ‘might use force’ 
if Taiwan spurns unity bids 





HONG KONG (AP). — A leading 

Chinese official has said that China 

might use force to "liberate" 
Taiwan, & Hong Kong independent 
Chinese dally reported yesterday. 

la an exclusive interview, The 
Express quoted Zhao Guangqi, the 

director of the State Council’s 
■ Bureau of Government Offices Ad- 
ministration in Peking, as describ- 
ing the status quo in Taiwan as a 
. “negative factor/* 

China would not rule out force if 
Taiwan continues to ignore. China's 
overtures for unification, or if 
.Taiwan is conniving with the Soviet 
Union, Zhao said. He waa reported- 
ly clarifying the Taiwan policy- of 
the party's vice-chairman, Deng 
Xiaoping. 

Zhao, whose rank la equivalent to 
that of a state minister, added, 
however, that China Is reluctant to 
use force because the Chinese peo- 
ple would suffer from fighting 
between China and Taiwan. 


Zhao said Soviet foreign cor- 
reapondemt Victor L6ul» had made 
three trips to Taiwan, where he was 
met by President ChUmg Chfng- 
Kuo. . „ & 

Louis, a former secret police 
agent and officially a reporter, is 
believed by Western Intelligence to 
have access to high-ra nking Soviet 
officials. 

However, Zhao said China is not 
worried by alleged Soviet attempt* 
to collaborate with Taiwan in order 
to encircle China,- because Taiwan, 
would tosw.the support of the U.8. 
and Japan If it established- closer 
ties with the Soviet Union. 

Zhao said that in the event of un- 
ification. Taiwan could maintain Its 
current economic ' prosperity and 
high standard of' living, adding, 
"How much difference will the 
wealth of 17 million Chinese (in 
Taiwan) make to upgrade the life of 
the 990 million In China, anyway?” 
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Rescue workers pick their way through the rubble ofThailand’s 
largest munitions centre after a blast yesterday which killed 88 
persons and blew up 48 buildings. (UFX telephoto) 

38 die in Thai arms blast 


Candid pope recalls tragedy 
of WWIT in Mainz speech 


about a dozen workers were mak- 
ing 73- millimetre rockets In a fac- 
tory Inside the compound where a 
large quantity of explosives are 
stored. They said the first explosion 
started a fire which caused many of 
the 4,800 stored rockets to explode. 

Fraphan Chuenpakpume, a 
worker who was Inside the factory 
(hiring ■ the explosion, said one 
worker accidentally made a wrong 
connection on a rocket’s fuse, 
causing It to explode. He said the 
workers were working overtime to 
produce the rockets which would be 
sent to Thai troops on the Thai- 
Cambodian border. 


MAINZ (Reuter). — Pope John 
Paul was unusually forthright last 
. night when he recalled the suffering 
caused by World War II and called 
for mankind to be freed from all 
'forms of Imperialism, aggression 
BTiri domination. 

He told a mainly working-class 
' audience at an open-air mass in the 
central German city of Mainz: 

■ “Imperialism, aggression, domina- 
tion. exploitation and colonialism 
must be abolished. 

“I say this also as the son of a na- 
.tion (Poland) which for centuries 
' has suffered greatly end which waa 
compelled to defend these human 
and national rights with great 
determination.” 

- It was the strongest political 
statement the-pope has made in the. 
first two days of a five-day visit to 


West Germany, the first by a head 
of the Roman Catholic church for 
almost 200 years. 

The pontiff recalled for the crowd 
of 390,000 Germans what he called 
the destruction. Indescribable suf- 
fering, violation of and contempt 
for human life in World War H. 

“This must never be repeated In 
the generations of our children and 
grandchildren, never again among 
human beings either on conti- 
nent or elsewhere,” he said. 

He expressed Uie hope that the 
Madrid East- We at conference 
would strengthen peace "in full 
recognition of the rights of each and 
every Individual and people, . in- 
cluding religious freedom” as ex- 
pressed In the 1979 Helsinki ac- 
cords. 
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agency said. 

Trudeau met King Kh&led shortly 
after arriving last Friday on a five- 
day official visit to the kingdom, the 
first by a Canadian prime minister. 
He is due to fly to North Yemen 
next Wednesday before visiting 
Egypt. 


TRADE. — A trade delegation from, 
the London Chamber of Commerce 




Good news is hard to find 



LONDON (AP). — As a 32nd birth- 
day present to Britain's Prince 
Charles, the London ; Times on 
Saturday assigned & reporter to 
telephone around and dig up some 
good news. 

Here la what he found. 

At Buckingham Palace: “Gosh, 
what a difficult question, "exclaims 
the spokeswoman. “I honestly don't 
think we can answer that or be. 
quoted on it.” 

At the Ministry of Defence: “How 
Interesting. Can you hang on a 
second? I think we’ll have to give 
that a bit of thought and ring you 
back." 

At the of England (after a 
long pauae): "Ahnm. What the 
bank thinks is good news~J haven't 
got anything to say at the moment. 
If we have anything to say r^iaU- 
•back.*~*’* • •' •- 

At the Foreign Office (aiter some 
laughter) : “OK. Just hang on a se- 
cond. Til see If we can dig up some 


for you. Can I get someone to call 
you back?" 

At army headquarters, Northern 
Ireland: “Yes. Good. point. Just a 
second. We must have some. I’ll try 
and think." 

At No. 10 Downing Street, the 
prime minister's 'residence: 
“When's this for? It's a bit short . 
notice, really. Just hold on.. .look, 
rm sorry. I'll have to call you 
back." 

A woman at the Department of 
Industry — who had asked Mm, 
“How do you define good news?” — - 
called back to announce: "The in- 
formation we would say would be 
good news would be uirat- 
.tribut&ble." 

Tlmeaman Andrew Stephen did 
unearth some good news on Ms 
*;qwAAr-dQaJi<i&r.>in. Leeds have - 
« > developed- a. -dramatic new treat- . 
ment for severe acne. 

“Have a good weekend, sir,”' the 
Times concluded. 








Two officials died in Guinea coup 


LISBON (Reuter). — Two senior 
members of the overthrown regime 
In Gutnea-Blaasm were killed during 
Friday's coup that ousted President 
lads Cabral, , the Portuguese state 
radio said yesterday. 

They were the head of security, 
Antonio BuscardiM, and a senior 
member of the ruling Marxist- 
orientated party, Otto Schott, the 
radio said, quoting reports from 
Bissau. 

. It gave no details of how the two 
men died, but shooting was heard in- 
the capital, Bissau, when Guinean 
troops loyal to Prime Minister Joao 
Bernardo Vieira, the country’s new 
leader, surrounded the military 
headquarters. 

The new Council of the Revolu- 
tion running the country Is com- 


posed of Guinean blacks to the ex- 
clusion of representatives of the 
Cape Verdean half-castes who had 
dominated, the country's ad- 
ministration before the coup. 

The country's new leader, Major 
Vieira, had military training In 
Cuba in 1977, according to Eastern 
bloc sources in Lisbon. Called the 
“Che Guevara of Africa" by the 
'Portuguese press, Vieira was con- 
sidered a moderate by some sup- 
porters of the deposed president in 
Lisbon. 

TENNIS. — John McEnroe beat 
Gene Mayer 8-4, 6-8, 8-2 at Britain’s 
Wembley arena yesterday to win' 
the Benson and Hedges tennis 
championship for the third straight 
year. 


slain mTKBarfownisrpar < 

KHARTOUM (AP).- f ;; 
guerrilla leader was shot C. ■ “ 

as he sat in Ms car outsMe^ 
toum hotel, Sudanese- • 
sources said yesterday. * ~~ -! 5 
The sources said Osman .r 
. was shot with a aflencer-fitfr si&r?: 
on Saturday night A coDea^? 

Mm in the car, identified afts; ;; 
Gfbreil, was also k01e& 

Agib was information 
the Eritrean Liberation^ I!*‘ 
Popular Liberation ForaM-C* ** 
FLF) until & year ago; v 
broke away. He has beat^cr.'j 
-form a pro-Iraqi Ba’athls£' rja* c 
to join in the Eritreanq’ Jfrf !: && -l! 
independence war. - VSan mT" 
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Arts and Crafts 


Hutzot Hayotzer. Jerusalem 
Tel. 02-282077 

Only at the best gift shops 



Ministry of Education and Culture 
Department for Construction, Property, 

Supplies and Administration 
84 Rahov Shivtel Ylarael, Jerusalem 98105 (Zip Code) 

TeL 02-288U1-2U 

Request for Typing Services 
in Jerusalem end Rehovot 

The Ministry of Education and Culture la taneedof typing services u. 
Jerusalem and Rehovot for producing * textbooks and other study 

material. 

The service Includes typing In Hebrew, English or French. 
Typing will be done on ordinary typewriters, electric ball head 
typwriters and electric proportional machines using chrome oaoer 
Forms and additional details may be obtained from 
Yafit Txemah at the above address. 

Application* may be submitted to Yafit Txemah 
no later than December 8, I860 at u noon. 


Israel Lands Administration 

. Tel 7 Aviv and Central District 

announces the 

Cancellation of Tender No. TA/80/63 

twrtainlng to a Rehovot plot, and notice of which 
appeared in the.press. 
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Reagan’s Legions 
Prepare the Ground 
For the Succession 

The quadrennial nte has begun in 
Washington: two months of treading 
water while the lasers pack and the 
winners moke much of methodically 
seeking out the best and the brightest 
Tomorrow comes another familiar 
scene, a triumphant entry by the 
President-elect. 

After meeting yesterday with John 
B Cmxnally, the former Texas Gover- 
nor und recent Presidential hopeful 
who rumor has on the list of possible 
cabinet officers, Ronald Reagan is 
scheduled to tour the conquered Poto- 
mac territory tor a few days, breaking 
bread at least twice on Capitol Hill and 
meeting Thursday with the incumbent 
be whipped, Jimmy Carter 

Along the way, Mr. Reagan may 
spell out a few particulars of bow he 
will go about getting the Federal Gov- 


iwiMiiu ncugan i> 

The Foreign Schcdu l e< * *° ,our *he conquered Poto- 
not say when r » 13C territory tor a few days, breaking 

but Indication^ bread at least tvnce m c **P»t°l Hill and 
open tomorrow ^ meeting Thursday with the incumbent 
- be whipped, Jimmy Carter 

T' Along the way, Mr. Reagan may 
IVIoSlIlgCr! rat spell out a few particulars of bow he 
p i ^ will go about getting the Federal Gov- 
Ire0 hy Tn|, ; ernment off everyone's back while be 
•7 uail l| beefs up the military and begins to 
LISBON (Ap) make the books balance. But even 
secretary of ^ wWte ** waswas vacationing last 
Republican preridiT week * “h 1 * o1 his ,dw, y Priorities and 
day he expect* C policies began to emerge, 
slate clean" and IX! Caspar W. Weinberger, a former di- 
embaaay hoatT* rector of the Office of Management 
President-elect rJJ and Budget and chairman of a "spend- 
inauguration on S in B control" group, said the new ad- 
Speaking to renTI ministration, which is expected give 
fag- to Pari* tmh! lhe economy much its early airen- 
sultationa with EuX Uon > would hold Federal spending in 
Klaainger addedT lhe currenl fiscal S™' 10 1633 
Reagan’s election bfa b,,llon * 

to what he termedT Reagan flab-htmters 

Vietnam doubt" >w 53,(1 lhe y had already located *40 bil- 
; foreign affairs »ton in Federal waste and fraud. The 
; Asked if be felt the Rea S an are 01 the same Ume 

ministration in Wufc said W be on the alert for any time- 
alter the moothinpD bombs being prepared hy low-level 
the fate of the tatm Administration officials. Their boos, 
said he thought^ President Carteragreed to deter ac- 
Ukely » non on most "major policy questions” 

' .1 think they'll be nfc and a PP° hum ents. (The lame-duck 
January 20. It wflh agenda, page 4.) 
chance to wipe the i Meanwhile, there were signs of pos- 
atart with the new ak Si ble friction building among Congres- 
jjg sional Republicans. Senator John . 

■V Strewing that Ms t-.Tower, a cwseivatlve who. will, h^d; . 
’^tuesVvisit and hbS--^Atmikf.Seivices- CcntafttM. 4 »v.j 
we being undertak eiar^atapresaco^enm^ Aathe fa- 
aonal, private" Umli vored booing the Pentagon bmfeetby 
L w^mKm 1^ at least SMbilHon. Senator Mark Hat- 
tatlve B field, a moderate Republican who will 

r - • preside over the Appropriations Com- 

mittee, reiterated that, as in the past, 
Eritrean rebel! he won't favor giving the military a 
blank check. 

’ eToin irTKTiarfa Democrats, tor their pert, seemed 
Siam in JUian* preoccupie< j with a search tor a re- 

TniARTnriM -aPi.'* placement for John C. White, the par- 
leader wai ty's national chairman. Though Mr. 
asheaat in hi* car at White Indicated he wouldn't msecs- 

^■“SyS 

'^SnoSce.SiW roster of possible replKements In- 
was shot with a sitae^ eluded "a blizzard of names." Mr. 
Jflatuntey nlghLH* Carter, who said he had ho interest in 
MmiQ the car, Ideh® attempting to be the life of the party, 
Gfbrell wasalsokflki declared that he would return to Geor- 
• Airfb was inform*** gia and that he aspired to "become a 
the Eritrean very good fly fisherman ” 

Popular Liberation Congressional Democrats were 
PIJ) until a y** J preparing to dig in. House Speaker 
broke away. Thomas P. O'Neill Jr. said that, de- 
form a pro-Iraqi spite Republican gains in the House, 

to Join in the Krttre» be did not want to give the Republl- 
independence *»*■ cans any more seats on three Impor- 
- • ' ^ tarn committees — Ways and Means, 

Rules and Appropriations. "Obsmic- 
tionism has already begun." declared 
Representative Bud Shuster, the Re- 
■jn publican's chief partisan point man. 
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Solidarity Wins 
But for How Long? 

Though Poland’s Independent labor 
movement last week won a crucial vic- 
tory on principle, the practical effects 

could Increase already grave perils tor 
the new union. Solidarity, and for the 
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Under threat of national strikes, the 
Supreme Court agreed to delete a 
reference to the Cammunisi Party's 
"leading rote” from Solidarity’s 
bylaws, where it had been inserted by 
a lower court. The offending phrase 
was transferred to a separate protocol 
that also included guarantees by the 
International Labor Organization 
against Government interference. 

1 - But by fending the Government to 
L-Mntlegal autonomy to the new union, 
leaders racbeted higher the pres- 
: vfl a jpc a on the crippled Polish economy. 

-Optically, the existence of a certified, 

“Iroe organization of .workers raised 
hewdoobts about the capacity for re- 
straint of hard-liners in Moscow who 
[ Worry .about the spread or the Polish 
virus.-'. 

Saddled with S22 billion In debts to 
the West and declining production — 
partly attributable to this year's wide- 
spread strikes — Poland has asked the 

-United States for $3 billion more in 
low-interest loans. 

In Washington, officials debated 
whether to leave the d e c i s ion to the in- 
coming Reagan Administration. Sec- 
retary of State Edmund S. Muskiehas 
urged raising sales of grain on credit 
loJSOQ million a year. 


"The crisis which hit our country is 
far from over," said Polish President 
Henryk Jablonski, adding that eco- 
nomic recovery hi two or three years 
off. The Government -said it was con- 
udering rationing meal, sugar and 
cooking oil. 

For centuries a major exporter of 
gram. Poland has now virtually hailed 
food exports, (he Minuter at Food in- 
dustry. Jan Zaleskl, said in an Inter- 
view with the official Polish news 
agency last week. Agricultural ex- 
ports, mainly processed meat, totaled 
SM billion last year, with nearly two- 
thirds going to the West in exchange 
for the hard currency Poland desper- 
ately needs. 

Despite the economic crisis. Soli- 
darity's leaders remained under pres- 
sure to hang tough from union mem- 
bers who are demanding wage in- 
creases and workload reductions and 
from militants who disbelieve warn- 
ings that the Soviet bloc will intervene, 
as It did In Czechslovakia In 1B68, or 
that the Polish Government will resort 
to force, as it did in 1970 strikes, 

Lech Walesa, Solidarity's leader, 
discussed further labor demands with 
Sfanislaw Kania, the head of Poland's 
Communist Parry, on Friday. The 
meeting, the first between the two*' 
men, represented further Government 
recognition of Solidarity's growing 
power and prestige and Mr. Walesa 
said afterward that he thought the 
talks would lead to "constructive re- 
sults.” 

But the two men Called to resolve 
two lingering labor disputes. In one, 
teachers, hospital workers and other 
public service workers In the Baltic 
city of Gdansk were staging sit-ins at 
local government headquarters de- 
manding wage Increases. In the other 
dispute, in the southern city of Czesto- 
chowa, workers at 200 factories threat- 
ened to strike unless the city govern- 
ment head was fined. The workers said 
authorities in the city imposed a state 
of emergen c y there on Monday, hours 
before the Polish court ruled on Soli- 
darity's appeal, apparently expecting 
the court to rule against the union. 

The strings leading from the Polit- 
buro to the courtroom on Monday were 
dail y visibly but Government waro- 
irigg of SovtotlaterVattUmV Illustrated 
on television by Joint maneuvers of 
Polish and Soviet troops, faded before 
Solidarity's deadline for new strikes. 
Regime officials held out in negotia- 
tions until 3 A.M. on the day of deci- 
sion. Then, in court, the Government 
Prosecutor disclosed the backdown as 
he denounced the lower court for "ex- 
ceeding its prerogatives. " 

After hailing the decision, Mr. 
Walesa went to receive congratula- 
tions from Stefan Cardinal Wyszynsld, 
the Primate. The Polish Pope, John 
Paul II, sent blessings. Legitimized by 
church and state, Solidarity, which 
claims 10 million members, Joined 
them as the third force In the Polish 
power balance. 
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Attacks Exaggerate DissMentTnfhience on Unions 

Poland Finds a Propaganda 
Target That’s Safer to Hit 


By JOHN DARNTON 

WARSAW — The article could have been lifted 
from an old Joe McCarthy text on the perfidious guile 
of Communism. It painted a chilling picture of organ- 
ized subversion, complete with secret meetings 
abroad, attempts to Infiltrate the universities, and 
open manifestos to overthrow the system violently 
that later gave way to the more deceitful strategy of 
working for “peaceful” change from within. The dif- 
ference was that the article appeared last week in 
Try buna Ludu, the main organ of the Polish United 
.Workers Party, and that the system allegedly in dan- 
ger was Communism itself. 

As the independent trade union organization called 
Solidarity widens its support and gains a legitimate 
foothold in the power structure, the propaganda fire 
from neighboring Socialist countries and from hard- 
liners in the Polish party Is concentrating more and 
more on political dissidents, depicted as “anti-So- 
clallst forces” seeking to gain control of the labor 
movement. "Anti-Socialist groupings see the new 
trade union as an embryo of social structures inde- 
pendent from the party, which they will be able to 
penetrate and fill with their own ideology.” said the 
Try buna Ludu article. It called upon the union organ- 
izers to wake up to the realization that the dissidents 
were aiming at nothing less than the "liquidation” of 
Socialism, by detaching institutions from party con- 
trol in a “multistage, creeping counterrevolution.” 

The fuel for such attacks comes from the feet — 
readily acknowledged by Solidarity’s leaders — that 
among their large coterie of advisers are several 
members of the moat influential democratic opposi- 
tion group in the country, the Committee for Social 
Self-defense, known as KOR. The spokesman and de- 
facto leader of the group, Jacek Kuron, has recently 
attended a strategy session of the union's national 
council. His name was at one point reportedly includ- 
ed, but later stricken, from a list of about 80 union 
delegates and advisers who went to the Council of 
Ministers building two weeks ago to meet with Prime 
Minister Jcoet pinkawskl. Visions of the uproar that 
might have been caused by the attendance of Mr. 
Kuron, a man who has seen the insides of more jail 
cells than the new Prime Minister has of Politburo 
meeting rooms, wanned the Imagination of journal- 
ists doorsitting In subzero temperatures. 

Some Gcwernment officials seize upon such nug- 
gets as evidence that KOR is masterminding a take- 
over of Solidarity. At a recent briefing for Western 
journalists, from which Polish reporters and the resi- 
dent foreign press corps were excluded, the Central 
Committee man responsible for press and propa- 
ganda said he was "extremely upset by the fact that 
they. [KOR] are striving to become the leaders of 
Solidarity.” The anti-Sodalist forces, be said, were 
working in concert with "foreign propaganda cen- 
ters” such as Radio Free Europe and the West Ger- 
man magazine, Der Spiegel. They supply the "Intel- 
lectual backup" for the union movement, he suggest- 
1 ed. and they were out to overthrow Socialism. 

Such statements appear to vastly overestimate the 
group's Influence. Solidarity has three sets of outside 
advisers; one is KOR, the others are comprised of 


liberal intellectuals and clergy from the Roman 
Catholic Church including, no less, the venerable pri- 
mate. Stefan Cardinal Wyszynsld. "I accept advice 
from a lot of people.” said the Solidarity leader. Lech 
Walesa, "but that doesn’t mean that I follow it.” 

During the long struggle over union registration, 
the panel of intellectuals, and especially Tadeusz 
MazowiecU, editor of a Catholic magazine, handled 
the legal intricacies. When registration was achieved 
last week, on the union's terms, the Solidarity leader- 
ship promptly met with Cardinal Wyszynsld. 

Solidarity maintains its connections to KOR for 
two reasons, one philosophical and one practical. Po- 
land got into its economic mess, its leaders believe, 
because the party’s decision-making apparatus was 
a closed circuit of “yes" men who ignored predic- 
tions of catastrophe ahead from many quarters. In 
the new Poland they envision, the union wants room 
for alternate, responsible voices. 

Secondly, its leaders realize that without their pro- 
tection, KOR activists would probably be swept into 
the nearest police cell. Solidarity appreciates the 
role the group played in disseminating information 
about the strikes to the outside world in August and 
in raising money and legal advice tor workers perse- 
cuted and Jailed after anti government demonstra- 
tions in 197B. "As Individuals, some are our friends, 
said Andrzej Gwiazda, a union leader. “We will not 
reject our friends just because some characters 
Jump up and tell us to." 

A Core of Social Democrats 

The dissident group, formed after the 1978 riots, 
has only 33 full-time members but hundreds, if not 
thousands of sympathizers. It operates openly and its 
"information bulletin" prints the addresses and 
phone numbers of all its members. Its founding 
membership came from many backgrounds but cen- 
tered upon several prominent prewar social demo- 
crats such as Edward Upinski, a respected econo- 
mist, and Antoni P&Jdak. a defendant In the 1945 trial 
of Polish leaders In Moscow. I is strongest supporters 
now come from the student activists of 1968. 

Noose in the group talks of doing a way with Social- 
ism or prying Poland lose from the Warsaw Pact al- 
liances. They accept the realities of the country’s 
geographic position and work instead for reform of 
Socialism and for human rights. Their attacks on So- 
cialism in Poland concentrated on what they con- 
strue as its repression and its deformations — party 
privileges, the new elite and mismanagement. 

Mr. Kuron, a sociologist active in the 1956 upheav-* 
a Is who was expelled from the Communist Party in 
1964 for an open letter criticizing the Gomulka re- 
gime. has never advocated bloodshed. But for two 
years, he has been warning that trouble was brewing 
and he advocated free unions as a means for workers 
to present their grievances that Otherwise would ex- 
plode in disorganized fury. His ideas on liberalization 
and democratization are close to those of some mem- 
bers of the party Central Committee. 

KOR's influence over Solidarity appears to be no 
more and no less than the intellectual energies of Mr. 
Kuron and a few of his colleagues. But the group of- 
fers a convenient scapegoat tor nervous authorities 

here and toother Socialist capitals. 
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Transition 
Shaping Up 
As a Very 
Fast Pit Stop 


By HEDRICK SMITH 

WASHINGTON — Normally, the changeover from 
one adnunist ration to the next is a time of post-mor- 
tems for the losers, confusion for the victors, and las- 
situde for a capital weary of campaign melodrama. 
This year there has been little letup in tempo. The 
short interlude since the election has already 
produced a message from Moscow on arms control, 
omens of confrontation with Western Europe on de- 
fense policy, and the first Congressional skirmishes 
of the Reagan era, white the President-elect was off 
chopping firewood on his California ranch. 

With a phalanx of task forces and budget -cutters 
and an invasion of liaison teams, the Reagan camp 
foreshadowed its intention to get off to a fast start in 
January. Perhaps prodded by premature press, 
leaks. Mr. Reagan announced his first two appoint- 
ments — James A. Baker 3d, a Houston lawyer who 
managed President Ford's campaign in. 1976 and 
Vice President-elect Bush’s in 19S0. as White House 
Chief of Staff; and Edwin Meese 3d. his long-time 
California aide, as special counselor to Lhe Presi- 
dent. Mr. Meese will have cabinet rank and authority 
over the staffs of the Domestic and National Security 
Councils. 

The post tor Mr. Meese underscores Mr. Reagan's 
plans to restructure the White House's policy-mak- 
ing machinery. In the Reagan blueprint, an inner cir- 
cle of tie cabinet, an executive committee of six to 
nine figures, is to be his main policy-making body. 
With Mr. Meese acting as cabinet coordinator and 
policy spokesman, aides say, the President-elect 
hopes to reduce the competition between the White 
House and cabinet over policy formulation and to in- 
sure that his top cabinet officials feel that their pri- 
mary role is 10 advise him rather than to serve as ad- 
vocates of their departments' special interests. The 
appointment of Mr. Baker was widely viewed os 
promise of moderation and openness. “Think what 
that choice represents, ' ‘ said a Reagan aide from the 
East. “It makes Reagan the first President in years 
to pick a chief of staff who doesn't come from his 
home state or his old gang. It’s a very healthy sign.” 

That choice parallels Mr. Reagan’s quick endorse- 
ment of Senator Howard H. Baker Jr. of Tennessee 
for majority leader in the face of right-wing criticism 
that Mr. Baker is too moderate, as well as selection 
of numerous Nixon and Ford Administration officials 
for transition liaison teams. 

"They're very competent," said one admiring Car- 
ter White House aide. "They’re no strangers to 
Washington. They're experienced. They know their 
• way aroundand they know wbat-tbay want. Theyire. 
more relaxed than we were four years ago.” 

The early prominence of Republican regulars and 
moderates has irked some conservatives, who fear 
they may get only crumbs from the new administra- 
tion. This may make them all the more vocal in push- 
ing such outspoken conservatives as William Simon, 
former Treasury Secretary, for a top cabinet post. 

On Capitol Hill, both right and left quickly took 
their cue from the election returns and, anticipating 
Republican control of the next Senate, turned the 
closing act of the lame-duck 96th Congress into a pre- 
view of the 97th. With the eagerness of rookies in 
spring training. Republican conservatives — includ- 
ing Jessie Helms of North Carolina, Strom Thur- 
mond of South Carolina and Jake Garn of Utah — 
talked about such pet proposals as restoring capital 
punishment and school prayers and repealing some 
labor laws, and took the legislative offensive on civil 
rights, attaching an antibusing amendment to a ap- 
propriations bill. 

‘Sick and Tired of MeddUng* 

“The vast majority of all races are sick and tired 
of government meddling in their schools,” declared 
Mr. Helms, echoing a Reagan theme, as he pushed 
the amendment to block the Justice Department 
from Initiating or enforcing suits to reduce racial im- 
balance In public schools. Liberals squawked. The 
measure, said Senator Lowell P. Weicker Jr., a Re- 
publican moderate from Connecticut, is "blatantly 
unconstitutional'* and forebodes “difficult times." 

Fading Democrats compromised cm a less ambi- 
tious version of the Alaska lands bill, fearful that the 
next, more Republican Congress would be disin- 
clined to extend environmental protection to 104 mil- 
lion acres of wilderness. 

In the House Budget Committee, however, Demo- 
crats asserted themselves. They moved to call Mr. 
Reagan’s hand on a campaign promise to cut the 
Carter budget for 1981 by 2 percent, or S13 billion, and 
to reduce his deficit to no more than S25 billion. The 
Democrats, skeptical that Mr. Reagan can deliver, 
incorporated his pledge into a resolution but left it to 
him to crane up with the specific cuts. 

Whatever difficulties Republicans face now and in 
the future with the budget and Democrats in Con- 
gress, even less amenable to the new administra- 
tion’s control, according to Senator Baker, are the 
West European allies. They are balking at American 
plans to step up allied defense spending and a con- 
frontation looms. Reagan aides now talk of a 7 per- 
cent increase in the Pentagon budget white Euro- 
peans want a cutback from the 3 percent increases 
they agreed to with President Carter. 

The alliance, warned Senator Baker in a special re- 
port on his recent trip to Western Europe, is tom hf 
"a substantially different interpretation of detente in 
Europe from that of the most prudent observers in 
the United States” and "fundamental disagree- 
ment" over the appropriate policies for dealing with 
the Soviet Union. 

In Moscow, an unofficial American delegation last 
week found the Soviets frustrated that the arras 
agreement worked out with Mr. Carter was about to 
be shelved. While the Russians insisted that it would 
be for Washington to come up with “desired 
changes,” they also Indicated they were willing to 
listen and to respond positively to any effort to im- 
prove relations. 

Last week's fast-moving developments fit only half 
Mr. Reagan's prescription for a successful transition 
to the White House. Past experience, said Mr. Meese 
in an interview, made clear that an early start on the 
transition was vital. The other half of Mr. Meese's 
prescription called tor restraint. It was a mistake, he 
added, “to try to do too much immediately.” Lost 
week, It was far from certain whether events would 
allow Reagan strategists to follow their own advice 
on this score. 
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Russians Agree to 
Get It Over With 
In Helelnkl Review 


Rebels in Afghanistan. Strikers In 
Poland. These were two reasons why 
Moscow was especially anxious last 
week to clamp a lid on discussion of Its 
human rights record. For two months 
It had blocked agreement in Madrid on 
an agenda to review the 1975 Helsinki 
accords. But when the conference was 
on the verge of collapse, the Russians 
agreed to a compromise that pre- 
served the dialogue at least Into early 
next year, when Ronald Reagan’s 
Inauguration may be a pivotal mo- 
jnent In East-West relations. 

The compromise provided that con- 
tentious human rights questions may 
be debated until Christmas but al- 
lowed Introduction before a holiday re- 
cess o! proposals' to advance detente, 
such as a Soviet-sponsored European 
disarmament conference which the 
West regards as a nonstarter. 

Even before the agenda was fixed, 
delegates from the 35 Helsinki signato- 
ries began their opening speeches. 
Supported by West Europeans (al- 
though In softer tones) Griffin B. Bell, 
the former Attorney General who 
heads the United States delegation, la- 
mented “the dark shadow” cast by the 
Soviet Invasion of Afghanista n . He de- 
plored Soviet persecution of dissi- 
dents, Jamming of Western broadcasts 
and curtailing of Jewish emigration as 
well as Jailing of dissidents by Czecho- 
slovakia and new restrictions on travel 
by East Germany. On the positive 
side. Mr. Bell listed 50,000 ethnic Ger- 
mans permitted to emigrate from 
Soviet bloc countries and som e wh at 
Improved church-state relations. 

Speaking for Moscow, Leonid F. 
Ilyichev, a Pravda editor In file Stalin 
era, protested “the Icy breath of anti- 
detente” in the American speech. He 
coolly complained about “attempts to 
Interfere in the Internal affairs of Af- 
ghanistan" — by the West. 


Loving pnd Leaving 

Fine-combing the luggage of depart- 
ing dissident writer Lev Kopelev and 
his wife, Soviet customs officials 
demonstrated last week their lack of 
concern with Helsinki human rights 
commitments. The officials removed 
private papers and books In the Kope- 
lev apartment Where file dwindling 
band of defiant spirits often met after 
other leaders such as Andrei Sakharov 
were forced to leave Moscow. 

At the airport, a few dozen friends 
shared the Kppelevs’ sorrow at depart- 
ing as a police spy looked on. The dissi- 
dents wept again when they learned of 
the death of Andrei Amalrlk, an exiled 
colleague who wrote the essay, “Will 
the Soviet Union Survive Until 1984?” 
He died In a traffic accident en route to 
the Madrid con f erence. 

The Soviet authorities, meanwhile, 
arrested Viktor Brailovsky, a promi- 
nent Jewish dissident His detention on 
charges of “defaming the Soviet 
state” appeared to be a reprisal for the 
announcement last week at his apart- 
ment that Soviet Jews trying to emi- 
grate had begun a hunger strike In 
connection with the Madrid debates. 


Idle Armies Find 
Their Own War 


On the outskirts of the Zimbabwe 
provincial capital of Bulawayo, blades 
who used to be guerrillas but have not 
been given any peacetime roles 
opened fire an each other last week. 
When the shooting and shelling had 
stopped, 55 bodies were found, most of 
than civilians caught in the crossfire. 

The exchange, the bloodiest since 
Zimbabwe was granted Independence 
In April, attested to the persisting 
political and tribal animosity between 
followers of Prime Minister Robert 
Mugabe and Home Minister Joshua 
Nkomo. Addressing anxious white 
farmers yesterday, Mr. Mugabe said 
his Government was considering dis- 
arming the more than 20,000 guerrillas 
who remain In do-called assembly 
points awaiting retraining or incorpo- 
ration into the new Zimbabwe Army. 

. Both programs are lagging. The Mu- 
gabe Government has had trouble at- 
tracting outside funds to put the guer- 
rillas to work reconstructing the coun- 
try. As for the new army, It now has 
about 14,000 members, but they are not 
yet blended Into a congenial force. 
Since the departure, of Gen. Peter 
Walls, the former Rhodesian com- 
mander, the army has been run by a 
committee of leaders from Its several, 
and often conflicting, components. 


Making New Waves 
On the West Bank 


Israel’s Labor Party, which polls 
say Is likely to win elections next year 
largely because of Menachem Begin’s 
failed econohiic policies (the Inflation 
rate Is 131.5 percent), called last week 
for a drastic change on the other vital 
question facing Israel — the occupied 
West Bank of Jordan. The party dis- 
closed a platform plank that rejected a 
separate -Palestinian state In the West 
Bank but advocated returning most of 
the territory to Jordan, wblch would - 
then be reconstituted as a single Pales- 
tlnian-Jordanlan state. 


Labor Party members have long 
spoken of a “Jordanian solution” to 
the Palestinian question, but the plank 
disclosed last week had anew twist. Is- 
rael Galili. the pa rty official responsi- 
ble for Its drafting, noted that Pales- 
tinians would be In a majority In a 
united West Bank- Jordanian state and 
he raised no objection when asked If 
such a state might be governed by 
Yasir Arafat himself. “It wouldn't 
enter my mind to dictate to the pro- 
posed Jordanian- Palestinian state 
who shall bead it," Mr. Galili said. 

prime Minister Begin’s Herat Party 
condemned the Idea and said a Labor 
Party victory next year would be a 
“national catastrophe.” 

Mr. Begin has different plans for the 
West Bank. A report presented to him 
last weekend envisions a 60 percent In- 
crease In the Jewish population of the 
West Bank, to 28,000, In the next year. 
Existing Jewish settlements .would be 
expanded and four mare settlements, 
planned previously, would be built. 

While Israelis debated the latest 
proposals by Government and opposi- 
tion, their respective leaders followed 
the campaign trail abroad. Shimon 
Peres and other Labor Party lumi- 
naries were warmly greeted In Cairo 
by President Anwar el-Sadat, who has 
despaired of reaching an agreement 
an West Bank autonomy while Mr. 
Begin Is In power. The Israeli Prime 
Minister was the UnltedStates where 
he called on President Carter. 


For Arab States, a 
Blaak New Year 


As the Moslem world began Its 15th 
century last week, Islam resurgent ap- 
peared' to have given -way to Islam In 
diplomatic disarray. 

President Saddam Hussein of Iraq, 
frustrated at the slow pace of his war 
to reclaim territory from Iran, rededH- 
cated the effort to the Prophet Mo- 
hammed. But -his troops remained 
uninspired by the New Year’s call to 
jihad, bombarding but still not taking 
Abadan, Dlzfiil and Ahwaz. 

New mediators sought to end the 
fighting without much hope of success. 
Secretary General Kurt Waldheim 
named Olof Palme, the former Swed- 
ish Prime Minister, as United Nations 
envoy. On behalf of some third-world 
countries (and probably the Soviet 
Union), Isidore Malmlerca Peoli, the 
Cuban Foreign Minister, flew to Bagh- 
dad from Teheran where the Iranians 
requested " clarification’’ of Iraqi 
cease-fire proposals. 

That Iran Is hurting after more than 
eight weeks of war, a year of Interna- 
tional Isolation and two years of revo- 
lution was evident when it tripled the 
price of gasoline and added sugar to 
the list of rationed necessities. 

Iraq is also facing shortages, though 
not of food. Seeking war material. 
Deputy Prime Minister Tarlq Aziz 
went to Moscow far the second time 
since the war began. The Russians, 
who assert neutrality in the conflict 
but would like to gain Influence In 
Iren, have reportedly curtailed arms 
supplies to Iraq. Moscow has lately de- 
veloped a dose client In Iraq’s rival. . 
Syria. Stating the obvious, Syria last 
week urged postponement of an Arab 
summit In Its other rivtfl, Jordan, not- 
ing the “numerous and deep conflicts” 
among Arab states. 

Meanwhile, the United States’ first 
test of Its ability to project forces Into 
the region was marred when a C-141 
transport crashed on its approach to 
Cairo West air base, killing all 13 
Americans aboard. 




Haitian refugees on Cayo Lobos island 
before their eviction. 


Rejected Refugees 
Taken Back to Haiti 


"Everybody would rather die right 
here than go back,” said Claude Pier- 
re, one of 102 Haitian refugees who had 
survived 40 days cm a desolate Baha- 
mas isle only to be put aboard a Baha- 
mian vessel last week to return to 
Port-au-Prince. 

Six of his compatriots had died on 
the outbound trip and five more killed 
themselves on the Island. They were 
rejected as “economic refugees” ellgi- . 
ble for political asylum by Washing- 
ton, Havana and Nassau. Also pre- 
sumed dead were three television 
technicians for United States networks 
and their pilot whose helicopter 
crashed In the sea. 


MUt Freudenhelm 
and Barbara SI avia 
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By WILLIAM BORDERS 


LONDON — Just three days after his triumph in . 
the battle for leader of the Labor Party Last week, 
Michael Foot took a stand In a parliamentary party 
caucus — and lost. 

The defeat, cm a technical point in file party’s long, 
tormented debate over how its leader should be se- 
lected in the future, was no great setback for Mr. 
Foot, a 67-year-okl left-winger who. has been in Par- 
liament for 30 years. But it was a prompt reminder 
that his selection as leader on Monday, followed by a 
burst of good cheer and talk of party unity, had not 
resolved the party’s central dilemma or ended the 
ideological dispute that has brought it a grave crisis. 

“A lot of us voted for Michael because we thought 
he was the most likely peacemaker," a Labor mem- 
ber of Parliament said- “But that doesn’t necessarily 
mean that it’s going to work. I fear that there’s still a 
good deal of bloodletting ahead.” 

As leader of the opposition, Mr- Foot, under- the 
British parliamentary system, is the. person most 
likely to be the next Prime Minister. Rebutting con- 
ventional wisdom that he is too far to theleftto win a 
general election, a new poll showed him leading 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, 44 percent to 39 
percent. However, the next election Is still several 
years away, and opinion polls will be of little help to 
Mr. Foot if his party breaks into pieces beneath him. 

Good Parfiamentary Theater 

After defeating Denis Healey, the more centrist . 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, became 
deputy leader, Mr. Foot moved fosmooth over the in- 
fernal bickering, redirecting party energy against 
“inhumane and infamous” Government policies. As 
he addressed Prime Minister -Thatcher.in tones of In- 
dignation, Britons noted that, for the first time in 
years, both party leaders are sharp-tongued debat- 
ers. good tacticians who disagree firmly. Taking 19 a 
favorite cause, Mr. Foot, a forceful orator with a 
slender frame and long white hair, accused the Gov- 
ernment of “crime and folly” on disarmament, tell- 
ing Mrs. Thatcher that “millions of people up and 
down the country [are] deeply concerned about the 
scale and pace of the arms race.” 

“The people of this country would be much more 
worried,” she snapped back, “if they did not have a 
proper and foil defense policy which protected their 
liberties, which Mr. Foot also cherishes.” 

Later, defending the 18-percent pay increase de- 
manded by firemen, which Mrs. Thatcher has re- 
jected as Inflationary, Mr. Foot accused the Govern- 
ment of “a breach of faith." She responded tartly 
that “facts never did bother Mr. Foot. ” 

This makes for good parliamentary theater. But it 
does not address the party's central question. As 
Shirley Williams, a leader of Labor’s right wing put 
It, “Sooner or later, Michael will have to decide 
whether his left — the proud, democratic left — is to 
prevail, or whether It will, in turn, be destroyed.” 

Drawing the Battle Lines 

The important division, Mrs. Williams and other 
dissident Labor members believe, is between the 
“democratic left” and “the doctrinaire left.” Mrs. 
Williams and her colleagues, Including Dr. David 
Owen, a former Foreign Secretary, are considering 
breaking away to form a new centrist party that they 
feel would be more in the mainstream of European 
democratic socialism. “So far,” Mrs. Williams said, 
drawing the battle lines after Mr. Foot's selection, 
“the democratic left, preaching their view of the 
party as a broad and tolerant church — and that in- 
cludes Michael Foot — have gone along with the doc- 
trinaire left, the Trotsky! tes and militants. But the 
doctrinaire left is not tolerant. The doctrinaire left is 
wrecking the Labor Party as a party of government, 
as the best hope of defeating the Tories in a free elec- 
don.” Labor’s right-wingers have given no hint 
whether Mr. Foot’s victory is likely to hasten their 
exit from the party, although Mr. Healey’s accept- 
ance of the post of deputy leader gave unity an Initial 
boost. The decision will turn on the outcome of a spe- 
cial party conference in January to work out new 
procedures for selecting the leader. 

Mr. Foot said at week’s end that his message to the 
right wing was: “For heaven’s sake, stay in the 
party.” He asserted on a television program, “It is 
perfectly passible to keep the Labor Party together 
as a national party and Increase its strength.” But 
many people expect -the party to drift leftward under 
Mr. Foot, an intellectual socialist, fervent ally of the 
unions and campaigner for nuclear disarmament. 

He has shown no early signs of shading his position 
on nuclear disarmament to mollify the moderates. 
“During the election campaign In which I have been 
engaged,” he said, “it was possible for me to have 
kept quiet on the subject of unilateral disarmament 
and my. supposedly shady past. But I didn't; I did the 
exact opposite, because I did not want to get there 
under false pretenses.” Three weeks ago, Mr. Foot 
said that as Prime Minister he would “send back” 
the American cruise missiles that are to be stationed 
in Britain under North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
plans. Within minutes of his victory, he brought up 
disarmament again, calling' It “essential . to the 
salvation of the world.” 

He also spoke out mi another touchy subject that 
many politicians just whisper about, the possibility 


that two million unemployed, seeing their numbers 
grow as Britain sinks deeper Into recession, might 
take their protest to the streets. “When I go around 
the country, I think there is a very deep ferment 
growing,” he said. “When It will explode, I do not 
know, but I want it -to explode in a way which will 
make It possible to maintain democratic institutions 
In this country.” That is why, he says, he plans to 
lead a demonstration in Liverpool at the end of this 
month, to mate sure such agitation will continue to. 
“have Its representation here” in Parliament. 

Whether Mr. Foot will be the voice of the whole 


party, oir of only a part of it, depends on unpret 
able factors, notably whether the Governme 
strict austerity program begins to show signs of : 
cess. But he speaks with confidence. 

“I am sure the Labor Party is not going to cHsij 
grate,” he said recalling previous crises with i 
prophecies that turned out to be false. Then, as 
often does, Mr. Foot quoted Aneurin Bevan, 
Labor Party giant who was his Idol and polid 
mentor: "Never underestimate the passion for d 
in the party. And do not forget it is the decent instf 
for people who want to do something. ” . : ] 
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In Zimbabwe, the Old 
Order Passes — and Persist 


-rert rate 




The attempt to portray followers of a rival re 
denary faction as "terrorists” scarcely oontrii 
. to Government cohesion. But Mr. Tekere’s feeb 
fort to sow discord was rapidly overehadowe 
fighting last week between former members c t 
Mugabe and Nkomo guerrilla armies. 

The stresses with Mr. Nkomo are obvious!? 
most pressing concern for Mr. Mugabe, but h> 
tbejonly ope. Became jqf ja .relative dearth of. V 
managerial skills , for example, he must rely os 
same' white civil servants who formed the 
trative backbone of the Smith regime, (hie 
press secretaries served Mr. Smith; a key 
gence official once had as his main nspansibflftj" 
suppression of Mr. Mugabe’s political movement 
The Prime Minister’s pragmatism Is often pra 

and, surely, the fact that he can recognize that; 

men axe both capable and devoted to the coon 
after their own fashion, demonstrates that sett 
political scores with past enemies — whites atl 
— does not rank high on his agenda. 

At the same time, what the whites call prag 

tism can easily be portrayed to the blacks asthe. 

petnation of the reviled status quo. Plainly, thel 

pendent black Government carries a much gre p 

burden th an the white regime ever h«d , simply Et\ 

cause it is expected to provide services to the 

jority and not just to a small racial elite. 

For Instance, the effort to change a health il 1 
system from one of sophisticated hospital servirf P A #s, r 
cities to one that stresses rural clinics proWij VS 
many whites to complain about a “lowering of sti 
ards.” Mr. Mugabe, who has spoken impressively^ 
the need for reconciliation in a war-weary socC~ ■ — 

recently had to warn that reconciliation couId'^WRT TAYLOR 

mean “capitulation to the desires of the whites.’-' ~ 

So far, however, reforms have been mainly-^- _ 

short-term and riicHivrin nnn- 9 rfimil uanah,-!)^.' 




No Evident 


A policeman helps an Injured man during clash be- 
tween rival guerrilla baods In Bulawayo, Zimbabwe. 


short-term and distinctly nonradical variety: in 

lowering of the sales tax, elimination of school S 2 '*'" way ' 

medical fees and the raising of the minimum 

‘Comrades’ Carry Mugabe Promise^ 


By JOSEPH LELYVELD 
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To communicate the message that his Governn^ J?? y : a ges by MG 

etmns the egalitarian commitments it made ?fe:j^f rcar - k-ir-ks. comm 


SALISBURY, Zimbabwe — In this sedate and un- 
hurried capital In recent days, the last purple blos- 
soms were falling from the jacaranda trees, the 
flame trees were just coming into bloom, room 
“boys” In short pants served tea at th£ bedside of 
hotel guests, clubby white businessmen had their 
clubby lunches, and a deputy minister was wounded 
in a shooting while another minister went on trial, 
nominally for his life, in the killing of a white farmer. 

To the white settlers who surrendered ultimate 
political power here barely six months ago, these 
oddly juxtaposed images may signify the Chekho- 
vian passing of an old order, but it is just as reason- 
able to be struck by the persistence of the old order in 
what Is supposedly a postrevolutionary period. 

In the country's high court, for example, where the 
Minister of Manpower Planning, Edgar Z. Tekere, 
cjgdmed immunity to murder charges on grounds 
that be was “in good faith” trying to suppress terror- 
ism, a bewigged barrister from London argued with 
p bewigged judge from South Africa over rulings 
from the House of Lords and the Transvaal. Mr. Te- 
kere’s bid to hide behind an antiterrorism statute 
from the late, scarcely lamented regime of Ian D. 
Smith failed, at least initially, and on the stand last - 
week he asserted that the new authority. Prime 
Minister Robert Mugabe, had also sanctioned his 
behavior by tailing to object to it in advance. 

But the tact that whites, not blacks. Were responsi- 
ble for the curious piece or legislative legerdemain 
that could conceivably shield Mr. Tekere tended to 
deflate the outrage of many whites who have been 
half expecting to see him saved by a political fix. 

When Mr. Tekere led seven bodyguards on a sweep 
across a farm in August, it was doubtful he was 
thinking of a later legal justification. He was think- 
ing, according to his own later testimony, that he 
needed to make an example of some followers of his 
Cabinet colleague, Home Minister Joshua Nkomo. In 
tact, his putative terrorists were nor Nkomo follow- 
ers but members of the new Zimbabwe Army. 


retains the egalitarian commitments it made a^.i~ Ier car. barks, comjM 
revolutionary movement, Mr. Mugabe dependS^J 
his party, the Zimbabwe African National 

Sometimes rowdy and occasionally dangerous.^ r ^ - fr2.v?rpd At*** 
“comrades” - as party members areSv oalffi* »«rrwM ChrtE 
sally known — give the Government its bv Veman nffk 

work of communication in rural areas. . 2* 
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This is where the rub is for Mr. Nkomo, forjgJbsftj" 
more Mr. Mugabe seeks to strengthen his partjs'- u fie w 

winch starts off with an absolute majority in sWe-, • *P 

ment — the more he seems to be cutting the gad^tr: i**™ . fn ®J 

out from under the proud and warvman lve 


out from under the proud and wary man who; 

once his mentor. . £1 ap jw " returned • 

The division in the election last spring was would 

cally on ethnic or tribal lines. Mr. Nkomo, who direct M 

always sought to foster a national politics, has ir - Tehetm 

misfortune to find his base among minority m 

groups, the Ndebele and Kalanga, who accounted ^ RevogutH 
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His party put up candidates of the ttominantShofo ia^v 1 ^ 
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Social Welfare Costs Weaken the Economy 


Now the ‘Swedish Disease’ 
Has Struck West Germany 
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By JOHN VINGCUJt 




BONN — To this autumn's list of wavering as- 
sumptions and disintegrating cliches — Islamic 
anity, the Solid South, the Philhes-can't-wm-in-the- 
duccb — please add the immutable solidity of the 
West German economy. 

For years. It was impossible not to hear how West 
Germany had the lowest Inflation and unemploy- 
ment in the Industrialized world, the greatest exports 
per capita and the fattest currency reserves. Thai's 
still pretty much true, fats now that the Government 
has been re-elected. It Is also acknowledging that the 
national debt is Immense, the current accounts defi- 
cit the West's biggest (in 1979 It was $5.7 billion) and 
growth prospect s for 1981 next to nil. If an additional 
Ignominious detail were necessary, there was the 
Banque-de France last week throwing succoring 
francs after marks in the international money mar- 
kets. "Pauvre Deutsche mark," wrote Le Monde. 

Everything didn't fall apart at once; dark signs 
first appeared early in the year. But the cliche 
aspects of the country's mythic economic strength 


appeared to create a widespread disinclination to be- 
lieve real trouble was in store. An election in need of 
winning made the Government uninterested in too 
much public attention tu the economy and Afghani- 
stan provided convenient distraction. 

In the spring, a trace of concern accompanied the 
Government's borrowing from Saudi Arabia, which 
focused attention on the size of the deficit and the role 
of oil imports In creating it. But the nervousness 
receded when a fall in the dollar made Imported oil 
(paid for in United States currency) cheaper, and 
unusually good spring weather gave u seasonal boost 
to tie economy. Again, during the summer, people 
listening hard in banks and economic research insti- 
tutes heard talk 


about insuffi- 
cient West Ger- 
man produc- 
tivity m propor- 
tion to wages and 
social coats, and 
the resulting loss 
of markets to 
cheaper foreign 


West Germany’s loss of momentum 
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competition, particularly at home. But no political 
party seemed eager to suggest to German voters that 
German workers were overpaid and underworked 
Just a month after the election. Karl Otto Pohl. the 
president of the Bundesbank, came dose to saying 
this, although a Ml more decorously. "We’ve acted 
as if we didn't have a current account deficit." Mr. 
Potii said, painting out that wages ran ahead of the 
expansion of the economy and that the Government 
bad agreed toa tax-reduction package that would in- 
crease both the federal budget deficit and the al- 
ready massive deficit in current accounts. 

Over the years of social democracy, West German 
labor costs {wages plus social benefits employers 
pay) have grown to be considerably mure expensive 
than those In the United Sutra. Japan, luly. France 
or Britain. That means quite simply that it is tougher 
to compete, not only on the export market, but at 
home. The volume of West German exports is going 
up, but the volume of imports was increasing this 
year about three or four times as fast. 

When German industrialists see these figures, 
they ask themselves how they can best invest their 
money. The graphs show a sharp increase in direct 
West German investment abroad At the same time, 
an analysis of the motives for investment at home 
show a completely logical but troubling conse- 
quence; Close to half the money goes for new produc- 
tion and processing techniques, another way of say- 
ing that industry is trying to cm labor 
costs through rationalization. The 
sums invested to develop new products 
— the area where West Germany must 
move forward since it can’t win on 
price competition — are only about 50 
percent as great. Hourly productivity 
by individual workers grew ar a com- 
petitive level over the last decade, but 
the work force spends a good pan of 
the year on the beach in Mombassa or 
Tenerife. Volkswagen insists that its 
people in New Stanton, Pa . actually 
work 42 days more a year than their 
opposite numbers in Wolfsburg. 

The ailment sometimes gets the 
name "the English disease" but West 
Germany is without Britain’s eternal 
labor problems, its class constraints— 
and its ml. The situation xs really more 
like the me in Sweden. Although its in- 
dustrial infrastructure is unique and 
vastly more powerful. West Germany 
huge social welfare network, a strong 
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also has a 

party committed to expanding I* and the developing 
awareness that the country bas started to lire be- 
yond its means. 

By the look of things, the Government has recog- 
nized the trouble, but has not attacked it ruthlessly. 
It will limit the growth in its own spending this year 
to 4 percent, but has not dared to really bite into farm 
subsidies and benefits to civil servants. It has talked 
about higher gasoline and auto-use uses, bat met 
immediate resistance to the plan. Considerable polit- 
ical determination, not a characteristic of Chancel- 
lor Helmut Schmidt's leadership when It has come to 
nuclear development programs, would be necessary 
to revive the building of reactors, the most logical di- 
rection for saving an German energy imports. 

Because of the Social Democratic Party's close in- 
volvement with West German trade unions, the Gov- 
ernment probably bas a good chance of convincing 
labor to keep Its wage demands down or even at a 
level that would mean accepting a slight loss in real 
income. But creating new investment will be tough- 
er. For the Bundesbank, lowering interest rates is no 
guarantee of new business activity. Rather, its first 
effect will be more pressure on the current accounts 
deficit. But if nothing is done the recession could be 
prolonged. 

When Mr. Schmidt goes to the United States tam- 
mornrw to talk to President Carter and President- 
elect Reagan’s advisers, the condition of the West 
German economy will be an underlying element. Un- 
less^Mr. Schmidt becomes suddenly more reassuring 
about how much he is willing to spend on defense 
next year — current projections indicate that Bonn 
won’t meet Its pledges of a 3 percent real increase — 
he is likely to contend that curing the West German 
economy quickly is the most important contribution 
Ms Government can make toward Western security. 


No Evident Progress Last Week in U.S. Courts or in Algeria 


Iran’s Assets Are Tied in a Gordian Knot 


By STUART TAYLOR 
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WASHINGTON — Pre-election hopes tor speedy 
release of the 52 hostages in Iran gave way last week 
to a species of shuttle diplomacy through Algeria. 
But an Impasse threatened to develop, pitting Ira- 
nian intransigence against the Carter Administra- 
tion's reluctance to ransom the hostages by sacrific- 
ing the legal claims of American banks, companies 
and Individuals against Iran. 

President Carter said the secret American plan for 
resolving the hostage crisis, delivered to Algeria by 
Deputy Secretary of State Warren M. Christopher 
and then passed to Teheran by Algerian officials, 
was “adequate" to meet the concerns expressed in 
Iran’s tour principal conditions. But Iran did not re- 
spond. Instead, it turned the matter over to a special 
executive committee amid suggestions from some 
hard-liners that Parliament would have to take ft up 
again. The Christopher delegation returned to the 
United States, giving up hope that Iran would send 
r ep rese ntatives to Algiers to engage in direct negoti- 
ations. (Typifying the contradictions In Teheran, for- 
mer Foreign Minister Sadegh Ghozbzadeh, arrested 
last weekend by fundamentalist Revolutionary 
Guards, was released through the intervention of 
Ayatollah Rubollah Khomeini.) 

American officials said their response was ''post- 
five’' in tone, pledging noninterference in Iran's af- 
fairs and the lifting of President Carter’s order of 
last Nov. 14 which froze all Iranian assets in the 
United States and in the hands of American compa- 
nies abroad. But the American document also out- 
lined lega l and political obstacles to full compliance 
with three of the four principal conditions — that the 
United States put the frozen assets at Iran's disposal 
by annulling court decrees, that It caned all private 
and governmental elaiZRS against Iran, and that it re- 
turn the late Shah's wealth to Teheran. 

Reluctant as Mr. Carter may be to let slip the last 
chance tor release of the hostages before he leaves 
office, the obstacles are formidable. For example, 
regulations issued by the Treasury Department after 
the assets were fatten appear to have reduced the 
President’s maneuverability. One regulation author- 
ized foreign branches of American banks to use Ira- 
nian deposits to offset loans on which Iranians had 
defaulted. Another authorized litigation by private 
claimants. The litigation has resulted in court orders 
impounding assets worth billions of dollars. 

An effort by the President to sweep away the law- 
suits and court orders that have tied up Iranian as- 
sets mi ght provoke a constitutional confrontation 
with the courts and would almost certainly provoke a 
political storm in the Congress- Iran's demand for re- 
turn of the Shah’s wealth presents equal difficulties. 


compou n d ed by uncertainty as to how much wealth 
the Shah took from Iran and where It Is located. 

The fro ze n Iranian assets have been valued by the 
Treasury Department at more than $8 billion, includ- 
ing about $4 billion in foreign branches of American 
banks, more than 12 billion in banks in the United 
States, and hundreds of millions of dollars held by 
private companies and by the Government In connec- 
tion with interrupted arms sales. Private observers 
say the total could be as high as $13 billion. 

Claims totaling more than $8.5 billion have been 
filed in more than 270 lawsuits by banks, other com- 
panies and individuals seeking compensation for con- 
fiscated property, broken contracts and other ac- 
tions of Iran's revolutionary Government, according 
to Thomas G. Shack Jr., a Washington lawyer repre- 
senting Iran. These claims include more than 12 bil- 
lion in Iranian deposits appropriated with Treasury 
Department authorization by foreign branches of 
American banks. 

The Iranian Government, which refuses to negoti- 
ate directly with the United States, has nonetheless 
been litigating actively in American courts through 
American lawyers, both defending against the 
claims and prosecuting a lawsuit of its own seeking 
more than $30 billion from the late Shah's estate for 
alleged crimes against the Iranian people. 

There are also damage suits against Iran by at 
least eight former hostages who were released or es- 
caped months ago ami by their families. One of the 
little-noticed Iranian conditions for release of the 52 
remaining hostages is that the United States "guar- 
antee to be answerable" If any of them tries to sue 
Iran for damages after they get home. 

The commercial lawsuits, most of which have been 
filed since the Treasury Department expressly au- 
thorized litigation over Iranian assets last Nov. 23 as 
an exception. from the freeze order, have become a 
headache for the Administration- Justice Depart- 
ment lawyers in recent months have requested that 
■judges presiding over most of the lawsuits suspend 
proceedings because developments In the litigation 
might be misinterpreted In Iran and pose “a grave 
risk" to the ability of the President to pursue "with 
necessary flexibility die resolution of the hostage 
crisis." Such requests have been granted by two ap- 
pools courts and a number of district judges, most re- 
cently by Judge Robert F. Peckham in San Fran- 
cisco who last week stayed 20 lawsuits for 90 days. 
But several other district judges have unceremoni- 
ously rebuffed such requests, giving reasons that 
were sometimes Inconsistent with each Other. 

TheindeflnUe suspension requested by the Govern- 
ment "would simply add the American system of law 
and justice to the hostage rolls," said United States 
District Judge Harold H. Greene in one such case in 
the District of Columbia last month. He granted a 


suspension until Dec. 25 but wanted that "the grav- 
est constitutional difficulties would arise" if the Gov- 
ernment sought to order an indefinite suspension. He 
also said that "the United States always retains the 
option of spending tax finds in pursuit of its foreign 
policy objectives" and suggested that the Govern- 
ment’s authority to sacrifice private claims in ex- 
change for the hostages "is much more limited." 

In a more recent case. District Judge Kevin 
Thomas Duffy brushed aside a similar Government 
request for suspension of proceedings in 96 consoli- 
dated cases in New York, using logic that is difficult 
to reconcile with Judge Greene’s. He said the Gov- 
ernment could and should simply order all the assets 
cases suspended if that is what it wants. 

While the Administration takes its lumps in the 
courts, the hostages race the prospect of a second 
holiday season in captivity. Only the lawyers, it 
seems, are do£g well. 
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In Summary 


Congress Comes Up 
With Oil for 


Squeaky Wheels 


AdmnhM rations come and go but 
some things never change. One of 
them i$ the zeal of pressure groups, 
both public and private. 

Last week, as members of the Na- 
tional Association of Counties circled 
the Capitol and a deputation from the 
United States Conference of Mayors 
set out for Washington from a Chicago 
meeting of its legislative committee, 
members of the lame-duck House of 
Representatives rallied round.- 345 to 
23, to extend $4.6 billion a year m Fed- 
eral revenue- sharing funds to local 
governments for three more years. 

Such dollars, 56 billion of which have 
been paid out since the program was 
enacted to the Nixon Administration, 
are especially cherished by the recipi- 
ents. They come with no strings. Last 
week, a nod to fiscal restraint that con- 
tained a jab by the Democratic ma- 
jority at Republican rhetoric about re- 
sponsibility left indefinite the fate ol 
revenue sharing for the states. Provi- 
sional financing, of $2J3 billion a year 
for the 1982 and 1963 fiscal years, was 
included on amendment. Bui the 
provision requires that states that ac- 
cept revenue- sharing funds return an 
equivalent amount in categorical 
assistance — Federal funds ear- 
marked by Congress lor specific pro- 
grams — to the Treasury. 

The requirement is not expected to 
stand in the Senate, where a bill ex- 
tending aid to both localities and 
states for five years waits floor action. 
Governors generally do better with 
senators; mayors and county execu- 
tives with representatives. 


Treat Auto Industry 
Ills, Not Symptoms 


As Americans flocked to Japanese 
care, American automakers, manage- 
ment and labor, fled to Washington, 
seeking protection against the small- 
er, fuel-efficient imports. Last week, 
the United Automobile Workers and 
the Ford Motor Company, joint peti- 
tioners to the International Trade 
Commission of the United States, got 
their answer. It was a rejection slip. 

As vice chairman Paula Stern put it 
in explaining the 3-uv2 majority posi- 
tion — that imports were not doing 
serious damage to the domestic auto 
Indusny — "We should not blaJne the 
messenger for the bad tidings." 

That Japanese autos now account 
for one out of every four new cars sold 
in the United States, the panel found, is 
better explained by the recession, 
higher gasoline prices and a shift in 
consumer tastes that Detroit has been 
stow in accommodating. The industry 
wiQ now take its painful case — 200,000 
workers still unemployed. 1,643 deal- 
erships closed in the I960 model year, 
and losses for the year projected at up- 
ward of a billion dollars — to Congress 
and the lame-duck White House. 

The p rospects for action this year 
are uncertain. There is some talk that 
President Carter might still make a 
trip to Japan before be goes home to 
Georgia. As for 1961, transition offi- 
cials for President-elect Reagan, who 
had, like Pre sid ent Carter, expressed 
sympathy for the industry during the 
ca mp aign, last week gave few clues. It 
would not be appropriate, they said, to 
get involved at this time. 

The outgoing Administration didn't 
hesitate, however, on another matter, 
the linkage of trade with the Sovelt 
Union to Russia's good behavior. A 
Treasury Department order Friday 
banned the import of certain steel 
products made by a French company 
that contracted to build Moscow a $350 

million steel plant. 

An American- Japanese deal to con- 
tract the plant collapsed after the 
Soviet invasion of Afganlstan and Mr. 
Carter's ban on strategic exports. The 
allies, though unhappy about the sanc- 
tions, said they would not move to fill 
breaches such cancellations cause. 
The French steel industry, like the 
American, Is in recession. 


Chicago Police 
Take Fraternal Step 


In the good old days, Chicago’s po- 
lice knew whose side tht y were on. But 
Mayor Richard Daley's city is Mayor 
Jane Byrne’s now, and last week the 
nation’s largest nonunion force 
showed it had thought things over. 
Over a Byrne administration "no- 
union" drive. 9,700 officers of the 
10,314 under the rank of sergeant 
voted, 82 percent strong, to organize. 

Like most public employee unions in 
tight times, the newest local of the 
Fraternal Order of Police is concerned 
with more than money. As union presi- 
dent John Dineen put It. "We’re look- 
ing for a police officers’ bill of rights 
nd a totally new grievance proce- 
dure. Money, of course, is important. 
But many police are just as dissatis- 
fied with things like the quality of their 
equipment am) working conditions. " 

Actually, money was very impor- 
tant in .the election outcome — not 
money for rank-and-file, but money 
for Chicago Superintendent of Police 
Richard Brzeczek, who now earns 
$53400 a year. Reports circulating on 
Monday that the superintendent, along 
with other rop city officials, was slated 
for nn 83 pei cent pay raise were cred- 


ited with swaying many undecided 
uniformed officers. Last week’s vote 
was a run-off; while in an Oct. 16 pri- 
mary competing unions seeking to rep- 
resent the force out polled a "no single 
representative" option, "no single rep* 
resemative" got the largest single 
number of votes. About the raise they 
had been scheduled get, one policeman 
asked, "Six and a half percent! What 
do we do with that, start barking?" 


Garbage Goes Nowhara 

Once organized, public employees 
sometimes labor under special re- 
straints. Because they provide "essen- 
tial services" their bosses — cities, 
counties and states — often seek coun- 
orders forbidding them the union's ul- 
timate weapon, a strike. Here, as in 
Los Angeles last week, is where se- 
mantics can be useful. Calling their 
walkout a job action, not a strike, and 
so technically at least in compliance 
with a city restraining order, half of 
Mayor Tom Bradley's 7,800 sanitation 
workers stopped picking up the 5,000 
tons of garbage they haul daily. 

The city and the two unions involved 
are not that far apart: the unions want 
a 10 percent increase, retroactive to 
July l, when the old contract expired; 
the city is offering 9 percent retroac- 
tive, or 10 percent with a negotiable 



Lo* ■ Angeles municipal employees 
picket City Halt 


starting date. But after weeks of talks, 
that one point stuck. 

The city says it will dock workers for 
days they don't come in; the union 
says it's going to hang in there. Said 
Tadao Iso mo to, assistant director of 
the Bureau of Sanitation, of the refuse 
piling up on the streets: "Even when it 
is picked up regularly, it never goes 
away. In the meantime, it will just 
sit." 


Puerto Rico Counts 
Out Statehood Bid 


Campaign '80 isn't quite done after 
all. Last week, Puerto Rico's electoral 
commission certified that Gov. Carlos 
Romero Barceto had defeated Rafael 
Hem&ndez Coton by a scant 2,556 
votes. However, 18,652 votes were dis- 
puted, so a recount, by hand, of some 
1 .6 million paper ballots is under way. 

Whatever the outcome, advocates of 
statehood for the commonwealth have 
apparently suffered a loss. Governor 
Romero Barceto had said that if he 
won by a wide margin, as had been 
predicted, he would hold a plebiscite 
next year and then petition Congress 
to make the island the 51st state, if 
that's what the voters wanted. 

“Statehood is out," said Mr. 
Hernandez Col6n, a former Governor. 
"That is the message of the Puerto 
Rican people." Other, more detached 
observers also speculated that many 
voters had turned on the incumbent 
because of Washington's decision to 
turn an inactive military base on the 
island into a camp for Cuban and Hai- 
tian refugees. 


Another Fight Over 
Wilderness Land 


Starting with the proverbial 40 acres 
and mule. Washington gave away 
much of the Federal lands — to home- 
steaders, cattle and timber interests 
and railroads. All that was left came 
to be called the “the lands noboby 
wanted." Last week, a Department of 
the Interior inventory of public lands, 
required by a 1976 Federal act, made 
dear how warned much of that acre- 
age now is. 

Chunks of the West coming roughly 
to the size of Indiana were designated- 
for study as potential wilderness 
areas. That is only 24 million acres; 
150 million were released. Oil drillers 
and coal and uranium miners, land 
developers and agribusinesses are ex- 
pected to press to keep the designated 
lands open. The fight could go on until 
1991. when the department must make 
its final recommendations. 
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As a Lame Duck,- Carter’s Motif is Modesty 


By TERENCE SMITH 


WASHINGTON — At 3:52 p.m. last Wednesday, 22 
minutes after Jody Powell was scheduled to give his regular 
daily briefing in the White House press room, a slight, 
sandy-haired man entered the room and took the podium in- 
stead. There was a momentary silence among the startled 
reporters until a television correspondent asked jokingly: 
••What did we do wrong?” 

‘■Nothing.” said the President of. the United States with 
a grin. “I thought since Jody hasn’t done so well with his job 
lately, I*d come down and see if I could do it any better. I 
don't have any announcement to make, I'll just answer your 
questions.” With that, Jimmy Carter began a rambling, 
low-key, 45-minute question-and-answer session that was 
punctuated with philosophical, .almost wistful observations 
about the Presidency and moments of gentle, self-depreca- 
tory humor. • 

Mr. Carter’s subdued mood has set the tone for the re- 
maining weeks of his Presidency. The agenda is modest, the 
profile Is low, the ambitions are tempered by the reality of 
fast^eroding power. The center of gravity has already 
shifted in Ronald Reagan’s direction. The transition so far 
has been smooth, in accordance with Mr. Carter’s directions 
that every assistance be afforded the Reagan team. 

History has shown that this constitutional pause can be 
a period of friction..In 1968, for example, President Johnson 


wanted to begin negotiations with tbe Russians an limiting 
the production of nuclear .weapons, but President-elect 
Nixon demurred- Moscow caught the signal and chose to 
wait for the new Administration. In 1976, President Ford’s 
advisers chafed at the reluctance of the Carter people to 
take a stronger stand against an impending oil producers' 
price increase, and Mr. Ford used his final State of the 
Union message to urge che President-elect to take “a very 
hard look at the cold facts” before making his promised re- 
ductions in the defense budget. 

. Aware of tbe possible pitfalls and probable frustrations 
as Inauguration Day approaches, tbe Carter White House 
has set itself an agenda that includes the following: 

• Foreign affairs. Resolving the hostage crisis remains 
the Administration's number one priority and one of the few 
tasks it may be able to complete by Jan. 20. Every effort is 
being made to accelerate the negotiations. White House 
aides say, and Mr. Carter is described as prepared to make 
whatever decisions may be required. 

“There is nothing Jimmy Carter wants more than to get 
those hostages borne safely while he is still in office,” a sen- 
ior aide said last week. But the silence from Teheran after 
the latest American 'zeponse made that far from certain at 
week's end. . 

There is little else Mr. Carter can hope to accomplish in 
the foreign policy field. A Middle East summit seems im- 
probable, a tentatively scheduled meeting with the new 
Japanese Prime Minister has been scratched, and Mr. Car- 


ter’s planned luncheon with West German Chancellor Hel- 
mut Schmldt this week is likely to involve little more than 
formality. ‘ ■ 

• Domestic issues. In an Oct. 3 briefing, shortly after 
Congress recessed for the election. White House aides Frank 
Moore and Stuart Eizenstat ticked off for reporters an im- 
pressive list of pending legislation, they said they hoped 
would be adopted during the lame duck session- Their “wish 
. list” ranged from energy legislation to social programs of 
tbe traditional Democratic variety. 


Mr. Carter still has the 
final word in deciding to sign or 
veto bills, but he cannot influ- 
ence the content as he could be; ' 
fore Nov. 4. • 

• Paying the Piper. Both the 
Carter-Mondale Election Com- 
mittee and Senator Edward M. 

Kennedy 's campaign committee 
have outstanding debts of 
roughly $1 million, each. The 
president is expected to partici- 
pate In some fund-raising activi- 
ties to retire both debts by the ‘ 
epd of December . 

► Appointments. A- long roster of Carter appointme 



Inescapable Realties , 

This list was severely shortened after die Reagan land- 
slide and on Thursday, Mr. Carter sat down with the Demo- 


cratic leadership over breakfast to single out bills that are, 
in Mr. Powell's words, “practical and realistic” for the 


highly partisan postelectioc session. 

The Administration, be said, would still like to see Con- 
gress adppt tbe Energy Mobilization Board, the Youth Em- 
ployment Act, the Child Health Insurance Program, a 
paperwork reduction measure, a fair housing act and tbe 
“superfund” bill to clean up chemical contamination. But 
even Mr. Powell conceded that “all these bills have some 
problems” and that the final result of die session may be far 
less than hoped. ‘ . 

Another inescapable reality for die White House is that 
it has lost the political clout necessary to shape legislation. 


- — . -mane /i 

Is still ponding in the Senate, including 17 Federal distA] I 
and appeals court judgeships. ;\}> 

The President is scheduled to meet with Mr. R^ 
this week, and he'll be overseeing the transition process 1 ; 
preparing bis own voluminous papers for shipment to © 
gia_ Meanwhile, Mr. Carter said he plans no vacadcm'aix 1 
major travel," * •- 


. |d-Run 

although be is expected. to make s^ 


He intends to submit a draft 1982 budget with a repca 
substantial, increase in military spending. Mr. Carta:', 
not yet decided whether he will deliver a final State afO 
Union address, but Senator Robert C. Byrd, the Senate? 
jority leader, said he expects the President to make all 

well speech to a joint session on Jan. 6. ‘ ^ 

Some thought also is being given to a couple of “th* 1 ' 
speeches” on the important issues that .Mr. Carter Vf 
fronted during his term and tfaat Mr. Reagan will inherit ^ 


sion 
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and other construction unions have earmarked some of tZf' : 


pension money to finance mortgages on new buildingr .-i f- : 

r, through the “J for Jobs”/ 


tirely built by union labor, 


rpanagttri by the Union Labor Life Insurance Compaij 


New York. As of Sept 30, tbe fund had £58.6 million afh ,^ 
on its books and c ommitm ents to lend $53.4 million, » j- 
' Daniel E. O'Sullivan, president of Union Labor Life, n^“ 


tains that “we’re not sacrificing return, nor are weinci .. 
ing risk.” But when asked whether the union would cref -/ST 


second fund to buy industrial securities with a view to cf'J 
ing jobs, he replied, ' ‘The more 1 think about it, me men#’ ' ;V.— ? 
Acuities I can see.” 

The chief difficulty is risk. A prudent pension fond. :> .J. z ► r 
not take high-risk investments. Nor does it accept a n up- 

market return. Before officers of New York City’spuiS’f - . - 
employee unions would invest pension money in unguai^'^"' - : 
teedNew York City bonds in 1975, they insisted that thee-- ^ ' 
legislature pass a bill absolving them of any breach i t . 
dudaiy responsibility .When Comptroller Harrison, J.; 
din of New York City suggested recently that the city's**#- 
sim funds pump money into the construction of new hb^T ^ 
in New York by investing in mortgages, he was talking?:? ■■ * ~ . 
of mortgages guaranteed by Washington. ... •- p. ; 

Risk is also an unstated and unresolved issue hi 


dent Carter's Aug. 28 proposal, part of his reindustriajx^ 
don plan, to create an Industrial Development Author! -s; Cer_ : -C' vr 



Development Authority? 
channel passion money into industrial investments to ''ppxt -• *“ 2 
or create jobs. When Lane Kirkland, the AF.L.-CJ.O.^r jerrer: zr* 
dent, persuaded the Carter White House to make tha^^rer 
posal, he “never once mentioned guarantees,” 

White House official. But an Aug. 21 federation Tesotut&a^: pr>i 
pension policy spoke of Federal guarantees of “a mfnhjj*^ s S» 
return on tiie invested fends.” * • 

“At 6 percent? No, thank you,” retorts Prof. 

Schotland, of Georgetown University, a specialist in - e - ce5 . 

and securities law. He argues that this would be an in; ^ J 

low return in today's market. If Washington guaranty- Z 2 t -” r 

competitive return and the company couldn’t pay '£»' 7 ^ 
asks, who would? The taxpayers? Ian D. LanofiE, the : l£.“ ZiZ. '• 
Dqjarinaent’s pension and benefit administrator " " 

jl dim view of dmjuaditianal investment objectives; XT' 

viHtoteW^iEtapi^ J*- 

Income Security Act. The act “already toa sodal^o^ 2 ^ ‘ 
to protect retirementincome security,” hesays. - es..r.l..rr. 


By EDWARD COWAN 


WASHINGTON — Within a month or so, the United Auto 
Workers expects to strike a blow for greater union control 
over the investments made by company-managed pension 
funds. It will identity five companies whose securities the 
Chrysler Corporation’s pension fund will be barred from 
buying, because the union thinks they are not committed to 
better opportunities for their nonwhite employees in South 
Africa. Some time in 1981, anew six-member labor-manage- 
ment Joint Investment Committee will recommend com- 
munities in which the fund will be expected to make loans to 
finance private housing, nonprofit nursing homes, daycare 
centers or health maintenance organizations. 

Some labor leaders hope the U. AW. approach, under its 
1979 contract with Chrysler, may signal a trend toward 


greater union assertiveness in managing of - the country's 
$600 billion of pension fund assets, a pool that is expanding at 
a rapid 11 percent a year. But debate is just beginning.^ In 
one camp are those who see the roughly $600 billion now in 
private pension funds as an engiqe of industrial renewal ora 
lever for social goals as well as a source of secure retire- 
ment income. In the other are those insist that the funds 
should be managed in the traditional (read: safe) way. 

. The agenda of the new advocacy is ambitious. At the 
Democratic National Convention, Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
Jr. of California spoke of one goal, industrial revitalization, 
to “contribute to full employment and provide the new tech- 
nologies that will allow us to maintain and improve the qual- 
ity of our lives.” 

A week later, the American Federation of Lafoor-Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations listed, in a specially com- 
missioned pension fund investment study, some other goals. 


They included putting pressure on corporations to pursue 
policies “consistent with workers' interests” and dwMmg 
and shunning investments in a way calculated to reward 
companies that show “social responsibility” and to punish 
those that “operate In ways that are inimical to workers* in- 
terests.” 

But is tiie labor movement ready to reach for such bold 
and d i sta n t objectives? Even a comparatively progressive 
union like the International Ladies Garment Workers, which 
recently decided to invest up to 15 percent of its $280 million 
pension fond in common stock, has adopted no such goals, 
according to Wilbur Daniels, an executive vice president. 
The fun d, sup ervised by 30 union trustees and 30 trustees 
who represent thousands of employers, is managed by pro- 
fessional investment advisers. 

Still, there are some signs of cautious venturing into tbe 
future. The Sheet Metal Workers, the Operating Engineers 


Bert Seidman.'director of the AFL.-CJ.O.'ffS^ 22 a:s ' T 3 
curity department, maintains that a pension fatera^^ parfets 


that preserves jobs and future contributions to- 
fond might satisfy safeguards of the retiremen 
acknowledges legislation may be needed: As 
Mr. S ei d man says, “I don’t think pension foods 
vested in failing firms unless there’s a guarantee: 

In theory, “pension power” could also also 
uni o n s influence over the policies of corporation? 
haps even state and local governments. In fact, aft; 
depends on whether a union has some contrbjovbr.j 
money. Few do. As of 1979, acqording to the Labor 
ment, assets in multi-employer funds jointly xxiai 
labor came to $46 billion, as against $329 billion in 
ployer plans with no union participation. T^hnr i__ 
know ledge they have as much proselytfczing^fo do 
own camp as elsewhere to overcome what Mr. 
gretfully calls “a passivity in this whole area.” 
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Recession 


^rirRobenc.iyrt'"; 1 -^ 

itpects the Presid,!^,- .«* y: 
safonwr Jan. 6. nt 0 ~ 


'Hi 


^ , g[Pfe« 
that Mr. Reag a ^>, 
fc.,- “^WASHINGTON 


When it finally 
ime in the early weeks of 1980. (he 
•vernh post-WorkJ War II economic 
■cession had been well advertised and 
as long overdue. Indeed, its failure to 
•rive during 1979. when many fore- 
soQj.tsiers expected it, encouraged die 


unions have earmarks 

afcia mortgages Qn Kea „ . _ 

ibor through nJ\! lew muter Administration to forecast an 
am, through the -j lorT'^Uon-year “soft landing-- - . period 

‘“SUraniu. r MMHtU f.K ■ 


l Labor Life Insure ^«cu*m-year - sor laiwmg- a penod 
30, the fund hadsS?* H l,llle ? noecooomh: 8^*^ followed 
afitments to lend s^' 1 ^ anothcr u P swm 8* WIth *» recession 


U ir”^ sof t land ing prediction sought to 

^”T^ ret Vf n -no r areif.5fy the probabilities, but it was not 
sea wnetner the union w™;«rageously unreasonable. It was Just 
Btrial securities with a^ron&^ry wrong, 
hemore I think about it,^ After a sluggish first-quarter ad- 
i‘v"\ Snce of 1.2 percent at annual rates, 

rjs m A prudent 


ry.‘^ " h 1 uuent penstotW economy's output of goods and 
stments. Nor does it a^Srvices — in real terms, stripped of 
officers of New YorfcrSI,*** money illusion of inflation — plum- 
iinvest pension money in ta **** June quarter by 9.6 per- 
fds ml975, they insist^ That was the steepest quarterly 
absolving them of any^ BcUne 00 rec o n ^ * half-point more 


Comptroller Harri* 1 °* drop to 1int < * IMrt * T ol 

that ^or^ie 1980 recession resembled its 


Y toto the constmetion oi ^JS e 1980 T* 

m in i.- 01 Predecessors in some respects, notably 


the double-digit range. Consumer 
tneKMand, the A.F.L-CUrices in September climbed at an an- 
Mter white House to make teal rate in excess of 12 percent, and 
smentionea guarantees." oe rate of tacrewe of producer prices 
tttan Aug, 21 federation raft October topped Iff percent, 
f. Federal guarantees of "a^The for the g ro ss mMwmi prod*- 

^dds. ” ct, a quarterly series that is the sum 

cv. thank you,” retorts Pntf all production of goods and perforro- 
Wb University, a specialisttence of services, show the 1989 reces- 
argues that this would be^on to have been a one-quarter zeces- 
aMUrket. If Washington gta^on. If the G-NJp. were calculated 
fft the company couldn’t monthly, says Alan P. Murrey of Cid- 
taxpayers? Ian D. Lanoff, Rank's economics staff, it might look 
andebeaefit administrator, * four-month recession, from Janu- 

Iteuct “already has a sodalrf 88 "®** 1 


one-quarter; re- 
t Intends. The 

icbinesecuritv ’’hesavs nanaara ' te »M«CiaI. definition 
tptrnte security, nesays. most ^^asga calls for a 


. “fr V _ZJ_ w'-N-P. tjocum 1W iwu liuanrao wi 

a ^? tatos ‘“L That yardstick notwithstanding, 
dfuture contributions toH»nomlst*saythattIieI9Waiuinpwas 
guards of the retirement bona fide recession. It was corn- 
fen may be needed. As brassed Into orT^rrer.they say. by 
ten"! think pension funds dCbe Government's March credit con- 
mless there’s a guarantee.’ rols. which caused consumer spending 
HLpawer” could also alsogSp drop so fast in the spring that some 
the policies of coiporadaa<temmer rebound was inevitable, 
^governments. In facial in retrospect, various economists 
union has some control owiay, the 1980 recession was not pro- 
1579 , a^ro rdin g to the Latafoumfly different from earlier slumps, 
•mployer funds jointly dmsNot (fid It reveal onimagined lessons 
tu as a gains t $329 billion in About the American economy. Rather. 
Son participation. Labor foe fcmxanlsts say._thc U*SO re^ton 
ajtnS proselytizing to i^oofinned that inflation is a profoundly 
Sto nvJnme what Mr. Mtetracta We phenomenon. 
f-SiirSi?whnlearea " The 1980 recession has been labeled 

v,ty in this whole area. ^ maBy ecmmisa „ -poBcy-ta- 

faced, ” a reference to the tread toward 
Fiscal and monetary restraint chat un- 
folded in 1979 and 1960. Yet, quite apart 
the connotation of that term, few 
believe that Washington 
us the capacity to stop the long-term 
mdulations of the economy known as 
fee business cycle. 

With unemployment at 7% percent 
now, rather lower than forecast, most 
economists continue to be preoccupied 
with inflation. 

"I'm more discouraged now,” says a 
government eco nomi st who asked for 
anonymity. “Last winter, inflation ap- 
peared to be out of hand, rates of 18 or 
20 percent. Yet we saw no consensus in 
Congress or in the executive branch for 
an effective incomes policy or for a 
change in policies that push up the 
price level.” He listed farm price sup- 
ports, the minimum wage. Social Se- 
curity taxes, the effect of the Davts- 
Bacon Act on construction wages and 
the continued refusal of Coogrpss to 
regulate hospital costs. On the plus 
side, he added. Congress has moved to 


Mat 

rttrd Newspapers 
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deregulate air. rail and track transpor- 
tation. 

In a similar vein. Roger Merrill, the 
economist of the State Street Bank in 
Boston, says "we haven't addressed 
any long-run issues to bring down 
growth of unit labor costs. “ 

In just this sense, the 1960 recession 
has been a disappointment for some 
economists. ‘The recession was the 
wrong kind, short and sharp instead of 
long and slow.” says Daniel H. Brill, a 
consultant and corporate director and 
former chief economist at the Treasury 
Department. “And it hasn't changed 
inflationary expectations,” Mr. Brill 
adds. 

Indeed, he says, one reason the re- 
cession was short was that Inflation has 
changed people's attitudes. “We don't 
have consumers running tor cover." he 
said. “ They're still spending." 

The data show that consumersy who 
had dropped their savings as a fraction 
of take-home income to Ires than 4 per- 
cent last winter, saved more in the 
spring 4.9 percent. But tty summer 
savings had edged down again to 4.6 
percent, imparting a lift to consump- 
tion spending. For the reasons Mr. Brill 
cites, some further decline would not 
be a surprise. 

Chronic, high Inflation Is the essen- 
tially new fact of American economic 
life. "The core inflation rate of 8 to 10 
percent is more deeply imbedded than 
ever,” laments Edgar R. Fiedler, vice 
president for economic research at Che 
Conference Board, a New York-based 
economic research organization. 

The recession departed from its 
predecessor in another way — "the 
equanimity with which the American 
people accepted it,” Mr. Fiedler ob- 
served. "They didn't like it. but they 
didn't get panicky.” His two-part ex- 
planation is that the slide came as no 
. ^Surprise ^because it bad been widely 
‘ , forecast '(Indeed" many analysts had S 
.said it would occur in 1979). and the 
"misery” of the unemployed was as- 
suaged by several types of Federal in- 
come-maintenance outlays and the in. 
crease in two-income families. Also, 
the brunt of it was confined to heavy-in- 
dustry areas in the nation's heartland. 

“The lesson is that it takes that much 
more employment, depressed profits 
and weak markets to bring about a last- 
ing reduction of the inflation rate,” Mr. 
Fiedler concludes. His advice to execu- 
tives: “Flan on a continued high rate of 
inflation.*' 

Whereas Mr. Fiedler prescribes 
more slaric in the economy, believers in 
incomes policy — active government 
efforts to discourage price and pay 
rises — argue the 1980 experience con- 
firms the wisdom of their advice. "I 
don't think a long recession would do a 
tot of good,” says F. Gerard Attorns of 
the University of Pennsylvania. "I 
think it argues for incomes policy," 
specifically, he adds, an experiment 
with the use of Income taxes to reward 
restraint and punish gluttony. 

Another finding about 1980 Is that 
business showed remarkable adaptive 
ness to the more volatile pattern of in- 
terest rates — not to mention bank loan 
rates that topped 20 percent for a while 
— that resulted from the Federal Re- 
serve's- new emphasis on controlling 
the money supply and its de-emphasis 
of interest-rate stability. 

The high interest rates that followed 
the Oct. 6, 1979, change in the Fed's * 
method of operating may have contrib- 
uted to the relatively even perform- 
ance of industrial inventories in the 
1980 recession. Robert D. Reischauer, 
deputy director of the Congressional 
Budget Office, says that high borrow- 
ing costs discouraged an inventory 
building binge in the late stages of the 
upswing and the subsequent sharp 
drawdown that has been so character- 
istic of earlier recessions — especially 


the downturn of 1973-74. "It's a good 
thing because it makes the economy 
less vpUt lie,” he said. 

"Business is learning to live m a 
world where interest rates fluctuate 
more than they used to." commented 
Lyle E. Gramley. a governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

“Investment hasn’t escaped un- 
scathed. but U hasn't had as deep a 
drop as we usually associate with re- 
cession," said Mr. Murray. "However, 
we think it's coming,” he added, pre- 
dicting "further weakness to the mid- 
dle of next year." 

Because of the V-shaped pattern of 
motor vehicle sales in the second and 
third quarters, outlays for equipment 
fell in the spring, then edged back up in 
the summer. Investment spending for 
structures fell In both quarters, in ail 
by 6 percent, a modef ate dip. 

"Is it over?" Asked Mr. Murray. 
"Wedoubtlt." 

Economists are no more eager than 
others to eat humble pie. but one who 
swallowed a wedge recently was 
Courtenay M. Slater, chief economist 
at the Department of Commerce. In 
July. Mrs. Stater warned that the inter- 
action of wage inflation and graduated 
income taxes was transferring a rising 
fraction of personal incomes to the 
Government and thereby putting a 
“fiscal dreg" on consumption and the 
private sector. Her recommendation 
that taxes be reduced was interpreted 
as a dissent from President Carter’s 
opposition to a tax cut. "1 guess, in all 
honesty, I did have a feeling in July we 
should be moving quickly on a tax cut,” 
she said In answer to a question. “In 
retrospect, I think 1 got a liule bit too 
excited. I still think we need a tax cut 
next year.” 


Still unsettled, though, is whether the 
Federal Reserve's mid-March crack- 
down on consumer credit was wise. 
Roger Merrill calls it “overkill, in ret- 
rospect.” It is, be says, “too hard to 
control credit flows to some sectors se- 
lectively.” — EDWARD COWAN. 


Prospects 


Stronger DoHar Ahead 

The dollar is making the best of a bad situation. 
Double-digit inflation and high interest rates have 

hampered economic 


embrace, particularly for traditional customers like 
India and France. 

An end to the war. seen by many as intractable, seems 
the only way order will be restored. By that lime, the 
chance to avoid the avoidable may have been lost. Once 
contract prices go up, they never come down. 


Steel Builds a Recovery 
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rec o very at home. The same 
high rates, however, have 
hired foreign investments in 
short-term United States 
securities, pushing up the 
dollar on foreign exchange 
markets over the last 
month. The outlook for the 
rest of 1969 and into 1961 is 
for continued strength. 
Worldwide, interest rates 
are expected to remain high. 
But traders axe betting they 
will be highest here. The 
dollar also stands to profit 
from a emtimationof the 
war between Iran and Iraq, 
but only because other 
countries standee suffer 


more. Anticipated year-end current account deficits in 
Japan and Germany, in conjunction with a small surplus 
In the United States, would further bolster the dollar 
against the yen and the mark. By contrast, prospects of 
Improvement against the pound, buoyed by North Sea oil 
revenues, are less likely. 


Economic recovery, no matter how tepid, and a revised 
trigger-price mechanism presage better times for the 
domestic steel industry. 

Orders for flat roll steel — nearly half of total output — 
are up more sharply than anticipated for the fourth 
quarter and extend into January, when new price 
increases take effect. Volume is expected to nse to nearly 
88 million ions, up from 82 to 83 million this year. 

Problems remain, however, and real recovery could 
still be a year or two away. Major producers are waiting 
to see if Ronald Reagan will deliver all of what Jimmy 
Carter promised. Shorter depreciation schedules, tower 
taxes, and relaxed environmental standards would help. 
If high interest rates persist through 1981. however, 
much-needed capital spending could be delayed. 

The new trigger-price mechanism is expected to cut 
imports sharply during the first six months of 1981. After 
that, the system may become harder to administer, 
forcing another upward revision in the floor price. If that 
doesn't happen, trigger prices may drop, and purchases 
of steel imports would rise. 


Oil’s $40-a-Barrel Scenario 


The world petroleum market appears on the verge erf 
creating the kind of psychological conditions that could 
drive contract prices lor crude oil up. perhaps as high as 
$40 a barrel by the start of 1981. 

The unfolding scenario Is painfully familiar: 

Instability In the Middle East creates shortfalls. Panic 
buying ensues. Producing countries charge the oil 
companies with perpetrating a crisis, sparking further 
unrest. Spot market prices rise even more, and talk of an 
upward revision In contract prices begins to surface. 

Large inventories and unusually light trading an the 
spot market —where less than 1 percent of the world's oil 
changes hands normally — suggest the sequence need not 
be played out. 

Worry about the protracted Iran-Iraq war. however, 
has made the logic of living off stoeks difficult to 


The Recession, Elsewhere 

The industrialized world, currently experiencing its 
second economic downturn in five years, needs a boost to 
cum it around. A sharp American recovery helped arrest 
the worldwide slump of 1974-75. But chances of a repeat 
performance any time soon seem slim. 

A new surge in America's economic performance is not 
expected until 2982. Furthermore, redirected trade 
patterns toward Arab oil producers and other, newly 
industrialized states have made the world's economic 
powers more independent of each other. And high 
inflation rates continue to plague economic recoveries, 
especially in the crucial area of consumer spending. 

The seven largest Western economies burst out of the 
mid-TO’s recession with an average of 5.6 percent real 
growth in 1975. Many forecasters expect the 1981 figure to 
be around 1.5 percent. 

Japan and Canada stand the best chance of rebounding 
fast. But gains in those countries— which aren't likely to 
exceed 3 percent — will be offset by continued 
sluggishness in much of Europe, and the United States. 


Computers: Here Comes Fujitsu 


By MIKE THARP 


TOKYO — After Toyota and Datsun 
in automobiles. Sony and Panasonic in 
consumer electronics. Nikon and 
Canon in cameras, will it be Fujitsu 
Ltd. that sweeps the international mar- 
ket in computers? 

No, nothing so bold as that. 

“Fujitsu would be content to be the 
Avis to I.B.M.'s Hertz,” said one 
Fujitsu insider. "That is the company's 
main goal.” It might seem modest 
enough, except perhaps to Burroughs, 
NCR, Control Data. Sperry and every- 
one else who makes computers. 

Fujitsu is still vgni; much dwarfed by 
■the international Business Machines ’ 
‘ Corporation, as are all others in the 
field. But in Its latest year, it displaced 
l.B.M. as the biggest seller In Japan — 
following up on a 15 percent average 
sales growth -in data communications 
equipment in each of the past five 
years. It hit $1.55 billion in the year 
ended March 31, putting it just ahead of 
l.B.M. Japan's $1.54 blUian. 

Japan is the second-largest con- 
sumer of computers outside the United 
States, and it seems likely that Fujitsu, 
with its Facom brand, will lead the 
Japanese challenge In data processing 
worldwide. 

Alone among its Japanese counter- 
parts. Fujitsu grew to its present posi- 
tion with a potent combination of com- 
puters and telecommunications. It 
made a virtue of concentr a tion rather 
than diversification. 

In the United States, it has ties to the 
Amdahl Corporation of Sunnyvale, 
Calif., a maker of large-scale comput- 
ers, and this year set up a joint venture 
with TRW Inc. to sell Information sys- 
tems in the United States. In West Ger- 
many, It has. links to the Siemans 
powerhouse. 

It also has 11 foreign subsidiaries in 
eight countries, ranging from Taiwan 
and Korea, to Australia, Brazil and 
Spain. Next, according to Shoichi 
Akazawa, Fujitsu's executive vice 
president, is to establish more produc- 
tion facilities overseas. “We have Utile 
experience in this up to now,” he said, 
"but in the future I think we must con- 
sider it seriously.” 

The company's gradual interna tio- 
oaliza-tion over the last decade is ex- 
pected to accelerate in the 1980's. Ex- 
ports. which amounted to only $382 mil- 
lion, or 14.6 percent of total sales ($2 
billion-plus) In the latest fiscal year, 
wUl account for 17 percent this year, 
according to the Nikko Securities Com- 
pany. 


In certain areas, Fujitsu seems set to 
compete with the industry leader. 
These are the smaller and medium- 
sized computers for home and office 
use and the fast-growing market for 
marriages of computers and communi- 
cations equipment, a market Fujitsu 
prepared for in a toog history of dealing 
with the Nippon Telephone and Tele- 
graph Public Corporation, a quasi-gov- 
emmemal body. 

In emphasizing the smaller ma- 
chines, Fujitsu enters late into a field 
already crowded with Japanese com- 
petitors. "Honestly speaking, Fujitsu 
is not the best in this field.” said one 
Japanese bank researcher. “Nippon 
Electrlc.^Mitsubishi Electric and 
Toshiba are the strongest. “ (Nippon 
and Toshiba now market through a 
joint venture. Nichidan-Toshiba.) 


But in the computer-communications 
field. “Fujitsu may already be superior 
to l.B.M.," said a researcher for a 
major J apanese bank. 

Fujitsu, set up in 1935 as a spin-off of 
Fuji Electric, was intended from the 
beginning to make telephone equip- 
ment and got into computers after 
World War II. 

“The Government provided financial 
support, import restrictions and even 
technical support to Japanese com- 
puter makers,” said an executive at 
one of Fujitsu's American competitors. 

Indeed, the Government has helped 
keep the total market share of foreign 
computer concerns, as measured by 
total equipment installed, to less than 


50 percent, a startling accomplishment 
In a world where American companies, 
especially l.B.M., dominate markets. 

Some money still comes in from the 
Government — half of a $224 million, 
multicompany, five-year research and 
development project now under way, 
for example, but that is for basic, 
rather than commercial, application. 

Meanwhile, Fujitsu's former main- 
stay customer. Nippon Telephone, is 
taking the brant of American pressure 
on Japan to open its markets to interna- 
tional competition. Even now, N.T.T. is 
negotiating a deal under which l.B.M. 
would supply data entry terminals, re- 
tailing for about $11,000 each. 

Typical of most Japanese compa- 
nies, however, while the original quasi- 
govemntental links have been broken, 
Fujitsu has close ties with the estab- 
lishment: Fuji Electric retains a 21.7 
percent interest in the company: other 
major holders include Asahi Mutual 
Life Insurance (9.4 percent), and Dai- 
ichi Kangyo Bank (9 percent). 

Mr. Akazawa, who was a senior offi- 
cial at the powerful Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry before 
joining Fujitsu, explains the compa- 
ny’s philosophy: “Progress is the re- 
sult of competition. I.B.M. is very 
strong and very large, and this makes 
us want to be very competitive. ” 

It will have to be. for exam- 

ple, still makes more money m Japan 
than Fujitsu does worldwide — $173.4 
million in calendar 1979. compared 
with just $63 million lor Fujitsu in the 
fiscal year ended March 31 . 


l.B.M. also retains the largest mar- 
ket share in Japan, as measured by 
total equipment in place — almost 29 
percent, to Fujitsu's 20 percent. And in 
the installation of machines that cost 
more than $2.3 million each, l.B.M. 
Japan has cornered 43.2 percent of the 
market, to Fujitsu’s 13.8 percent. 


On the other hand. Fujitsu's profits 
soared more than 40 percent in the first 
six months of this fiscal year, and the 
company plans a major offensive in 
software, a field in which it trails its 
main competitors. (Much of Fujitsu's 
equipment is designed to be compatible 
with l.B.M. software.) 

For the past few years Fujitsu has 
spent JO to 12 percent of its sales each 
year on research and development, and 
that level should continue for a few 
more years. By contrast, its major 
Japanese competitors devote between 
4 and 6 percent of sales to research and 
development. Nearly 70 percent of re- 
search and development spending will 
be funneled into its software develop- 
ment. 

"In the next two or three years we 
want to make computer and telecom- 
munications equipment that can be 
used easily by ordinary people,” says 
Bunich! Oguchi, vice president of 
Fujitsu Laboratories, a wholly owned 
subsidiary. 

To many industry watchers, that 
means office and home computers in 
which Fujitsu can place its highly re- 
garded integrated circuits and semi- 
conductors. 



THE WEEK IN BUSINESS 


The International Trade Commission 
rejected, by a 3-to-2 margin, a petition 
far import quotas and higher tariffs by 
the United Auto Workers and the Ford 
Motor Company. The I.T.C. found that 
the economic downturn and a shift in 
consumer tastes were greater causes of 
the ills p la gu i ng Detroit than Japanese 
auto imports. 


The New York Stock Exchange en- 
joyed its best week since 1974. Prices on 
the Dow Jones index of leading indus- 
trials rose 53.93 points, to 986.35. 


cited a sharp decline in currency trans- 
lation gains as the reason for the loss. 


Eastern Air Lines filed fare in- 
creases on bargain rate coast-to-coast 
flights, beginning Jan. 1. Two other 
major carriers, American and United, 
announced they intended to match the 
Eastern fares. According to fore infor- 
mation released by Eastern on Friday, 
the least expensive round trip ticket be- 
tween New York and Los Angeles will 
be $455, up from $ 268. for a mid-week, 
late night flight. 


J.C. Penney reported earnings of $54 
million in the third quarter, down 10.1 
percent from the previous year. Net in- 
come for F.W. Woolworth totaled $24.8 
m i l l ion , a 45 percent decline from last 
year's corresp on ding period. Officials 


Mitsui Is preparing to withdraw from 
a large Iranian petrochemical project, 
taking a $711 million loss, according to 
company sources. Mitsui, a leading 
Japanese trading company .has insur- 
ance covering about $474 million of its 
investment. 


The New York Stock Exchange 


Dow Jones 
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20 Trans 396 7 361 3 391 9 +26.74 
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65 Combo ....381.0 351 7 376.9+23.10 


International Business Machines in- 
troduced ks tong-awaited top-of-the- 
Jine business computer, the Model 3062. 
According to l.B.M. officials, the new 
system offers users up to twice the 
computational power of the company's 
previous largest computer system. 
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The d isc o unt rata rose to 12 p e rcent 
from 11 percent. The Federal Reserve 
pushed up the rate it charges for loans 
to member banks an! also imposed a 
surcharge of 2 percentage points on 
large banks. 


Chevron U.SA. raised its wholesale 
prices by 1 to 3 cents a gallon. Chevron, 
the nation's seventh largest g«nHn» 
marketer, increased home heating ofl 
Prices 2 cents a gallon for clients east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 
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The American Stock Exchange 
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ftfoil safes showed a slight one- 
tenth of a percent decline In October, 
according to a Commerce Department 
report. 
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ImtastrUf production rose a season- 
ally adjusted 1.6 percent In October, 
the Federal Reserve said. Last month's 
increase was the third successive rise 
for the Industrial production Index. 
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How to Defend America 


Imagine an accountant rushing into Ronald Rea- 
gan’s transition office triumphantly proclaiming the 
discovery of an extra $30 billion. The fleeing Carterites 
couldn’t spend it all; or their “waste” was every bit as 
frightful as Candidate Reagan suspected. Implausible, 
of course; Mr. Reagan is going to have to scrape for 
every billion he wants for cutting taxes and buying 
weapons. But accept the premise for a moment to 
reach the really hard problem: How should the next 
available $30 billion be spent? 

If they respond unselfishly to the anxieties of the 
moment, most Americans would surely advise spend- 
ing more for “national security.” They have been led to 
believe that the country’s defenses are down, that the 
Russians are riding tall, that two-bit tyrants are tram- 
pling the American flag and blackmailing the West, 
with their oil. The President-elect believes all those 
things and he is eager to signal a decisive turn. 

“National security,” he tells his transition team. 
“Get the biggest bang for the buck in national strength, 
confidence and independence.” 

“Yes, sir,” the advisers will respond. But then 
what will they buy? Missiles? Energy independence? 
Or economic revival? In other words, where, precisely, 
lies the greatest threat to security? The Reagan Presi- 
dency will turn on the answer. 


There is no shortage of claims for those billions. At 
the Pentagon, they want new missiles to “catch up” 
with the Russians, and new ships and better-paid non- 
coms to protect the oil lifeline. At the State Depart- 
ment, they want more foreign aid to buy influence and 
bases across the world. At the Energy Department, 
they want more oil for the emergency reserve and 
more energy production and conservation to hold down 
prices. At the Treasury, they want a balanced budget 
to lower interest rates, tax cuts to encourage produc- 
tion and export subsidies to defend the dollar. 

The great temptation will be to do a little of every- 
thing, and not much of anything. But a bold new 
President would cut through the clamor and direct- 
ly attack the source of America’s weakness: a sputter- 


ing, inflation-ridden, energy-dependent economy. 

Unless it achieves significant economic growth in 
the next few years, America, with or without more mis- 
siles, will not regain the confidence of allies or the re- 
spect of adversaries. And real economic growth de- 
pends overwhelmingly on Government discipline and 
Incentives that stimulate production and restrain con- 
sumption. The more goods and gasoline that Ameri- 
cans produce, and the less that they immediately con- 
sume, the safer and more prosperous they will become. 


If that turns out to be Mr. Reagan’s definition of 
national security, he will persuade Americans to defer 
the promised individual tax cuts, or better yet, to- re- 
turn the money through a stiff tax on gasoline. 

He would then use the resulting billions to cut the 
taxes on savings and cm industries that raise produc- ■ 
tion without much increasing wages and prices. 

And like John Kennedy 20 years ago, he would dis- 
cover that the vaunted “missile gap” has been exag- 
gerated. Through a quick deal with the Russians — call 
it SALT 2V& — he would slow down the Soviet missile 
buildup and use the already expanding Pentagon 
budget to repair America’s non-nuclear forces instead. 

Details aside, there is. simply no way to defend 
American security without putting the economy ahead- ' 
of every other claim. Without economic revival, infla- 
tion will hobble new weapons programs and dissipate 
military pay increases. Without economic' revival, 
allies will become trading enemies and nations depend- 
ing on American support will turn elsewhere. Without 
economic revival, social tensions will tear at public 
morale. 

Mr. Reagan’s equivalent of putting a man on the 
moon is to liberate American industry from energy 
dependence and inflation. Like every project of na- 
tional defense, that requires political consensus and 
Government direction. It is probably a project of ten 
years or more. It will claim the first $30 billion, and 
the next, and the next after that — until America’s 
huge wealth is finally harnessed in the service of its 
people, its friends and its values. 


Minnows as W eapons 

Mother Nature has written an ironic epilogue to the 
saga of the snail darter. When last we heard of that tiny 
minnow it was being used as a weapon to halt construc- 
tion of the Tellico Dam in Tennessee. All other argu- 
ments against that ill-conceived project had failed, in- 
cluding impartial judgments that it would be costly 
and damaging to the environment. Environmentalists, 
fishing around for another objection, latched on to the 
snail darter, a nearly extinct fish whose spawning 
grounds would be disrupted by the dam. _ 

They sued to protect the fish under the Endan- 
gered Species Act and, ultimately, even the Supreme 
Court agreed that the dam must be halted. But the 
snail darter’s victory was transient. Slick parliamen- 
tary maneuvering by the Tennessee Congressional 
delegation soon allowed construction to go forward. 
And that, some feared, would doom the tiny fish, even 
after hundreds were transplanted to three new sites in 
an effort to save them. 


Well, it turns out that a new colony of 14 snail dart- 
ers has just been found 80 miles downstream from the 
dam, now completed. No one is sure how they got there 
or whether they will survive.' They may have migrated 
from one of the transplant sites 50 miles away. Or they 
may have lived there for years, as the biologist who 
found them suspects. The species may still be endan- 
gered, of course; a new outpost of 14 minnows is hardly 
a guarantee of Darwinian survival. But the discovery 
underscores man’s ignorance of thousands of obscure 
species and their habitats. 

Environmentalists may come to regret their 
choice of the snail darter as a weapon against Tellico. 
They lost the battle and succeeded only in making the 
fish a cause for snickers. These may escalate to guf- 
faws if it now turns out that the snail darter was able to 
take care of itself all along. But discovery of the new 
colony of fish does not mean it was wrong to oppose the 
project. Tellico Dam remains a costly boondoggle. 


Banking for Winter 

Applemen prune their trees “so that a crow can fly 
between any two branches,” as the adage goes. And 
now is the time when they want some apples of the win- 
ter varieties, ^keepers” for the storage bin. Brussels 
sprouts, beets and carrots can still be got from the gar- 
den and stored down in the cellar, too. 

But before there were beets and apples there were 
beavers — and trappers before farmers. A good trap- 
per hardly needed a rifle to feed himself. His wolf traps 
would as conveniently catch a deer; his bear traps 
were just right for moose or buffalo. Mainly, he lived 
on beavers, and mostly an the tails of the beavers, 
which were a frontier luxury on a par with buffalo 
tongues and moose noses. 

Beavers rudder or scull themselves, as they swim, 
with their foot-long, tongue-shaped, broad, scaly tails. 
They also use the tail to brace themselves as they stand 
up to gnaw a tree, and as an extra leg for balancing as 
they clasp mud in their arms and walk upright when 


dam-building. Warning each other of danger, they 
whack their tails on the water. The tail provides a 
means of regulating body temperature in the summer 
and a place to store fat for the winter. 

It was this combination- of fat and muscle that 
made for delicious eating. And now is the time when 
beavers are stacking poplar branches underwater for 
winter feeding — ramming them into the mud or piling 
stones on them to keep them from floating up and freez- 
ing in the ice that forms. 

For the trapper, all this busy preparation before 
the ponds closed over added to his own larder as well. 
The more he saw them haul into the water for winter 
meal s of bark, the fatter he knew their tails were going 
to grow, to shade in his campfire, an d the more money 
John Jacob Astor would pay him for his catch of furs, 
when he caine out of the woods the next April. 

Sometimes we think it’s not as much fun to bank 
for winter nowadays. 


Topics 


Suited to the Screen 

We were braced for disappointment 
when we tuned in “Hamlet” on public 
television the other evening. The 
home-as- theater has been uncongenial 
to classic drama, and Shakespeare has 
fared unevenly in a dozen previous 
productions of this BBC series. More- 
over, “Hamlet” is long, intricate and 
abounds in those “talking heads” that 
TV resists. But the production sur- 
prised many viewers, and in ways that 
merit more than dramatic notice. 

Much of the credit belongs to Derek 
Jacobi. He portrayed Hamlet with 
freshness and understated conviction; 
We sensed in him a new kind of acting 
skill, tailored to the tiny screen. Micro- 
acting, some people call it. His face, 
not movie-star handsome but amiable 
and ordinary, is suited to this micro- 
medium. 

The play worked in part because so 
many of its lines figure in the fabric of 
everyday speech. Since their delivery 


T ailor Made 


was seldom declamatory, they worked 
even in the intimacy of television, it 
strikes us as a piece of very good news 
that so large a drama can fit so well 
onto so small a stage. 


Hold On 

The ^ New York Straphanger is 
becoming an endangered species, 
threatened by the designers of the new 
M.T.A. buses. These opaque vehicles 
lack straps, they lack the metal-han- 
dled equivalent of straps and even lack 
the simple metal tubes to which pas- 
sengers have learned to cling, hand 
over hand. What the bus .designers 
have provided overhead instead is a 
rubberized bar or ledge that is only 
slightly concave on the inside. It might 
be comfortable for an agile sloth or 
bat. Humans, however, can get a pre- 
carious grip on it only with an unnatu- 
ral inward twist of the wrist. After rid- 
ing along that way for a while, what 


one wishes to get a grip on, unprecari- 
ously, is the designers. 


Vested Interests 

Women who are into Power Dress- 
ing, that is, the right kind of well -cut 
suit, silk shirt, and discreet pump, all 
worn In the interests of androgyny on 
the job, may be happy about the entry 
of men’s suit manufacturers into the 
women’s suit business, though the 
price of some of those women’s suits is 
well beyond the wallet of the average' 
woman executive. But not that of the 
wife of the male executive (“Our male 
customers are from the nation's power 
structure,” one manufacturer says, 
"and our female customers are those 
men’s ladies.”). That sounds like 
proof positive that a lot of business- 
women have a long way to go before 
they’re dressing at Dunhill. Which, 
when you come right down to it, is 
what they’ve been saying all along. 


Letters 


President-Elect Reagan and the Soviet Union 


¥ 


To the Editor: 

President-elect Ronald Reagan 
promises tax reduction, decreased 
spending (except for defense), a bal- 
anced budget, lessened inflation and 
lessened unemployment. As the sce- 
nario of die new Administration’s 
programs unfolds, there are stIU 
some Americans who remain uncon- 
vinced. ' 

There may develop an alternative to 
the game plan — and an op p or tunity 
for the new President to become a 
hero to all America, much as Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt did In the midst, 
of the Depression, on Nov. 16, 1933, 
when he officially recognized Soviet 
Russia. 

Sooner or later, we will reverse our 
alleged hostility toward the Soviet 
Union and recognize that country as 
our natural ally and trading partner. 
We have never warred with Russia; 
we have been partners in conflict- Nor 
need we remind ourselves that the 
U.S.S.R. has vast resources which can 
supplement our own dwindling sup- 
plies. . 

Just suppose that our nuclear 
threats don’t work, our budgets aren’t 
balanced, we don’t get our people back 
to work, our economy remains non- 
competitive and we don't lick infla- 
tion. Is it naive to expect the new Ad- 
ministration to adopt an alternative 
program achievable through the 
medium of a world organization? We 
should adopt the SALT agreements, 
foster dgtente and enter a new rela- 
tionship of peace. 

The American business community 
may be conservative, but it is 
also realistic. The new President may 


just seize the opportunity to lead 
America to a successful, peaceful 
world. Edward Lamb 

Toledo, Ohio, Noiv. 10, 1980 


To the Editor: 

Ronald Reagan stated in his Nov. 6 
news conference that he believes in 
linkage of negotiations with the Soviet 
Union on strategic arms to discussions 
of Soviet behavior in other areas — 
notably Moscow’s foreign policy. If 
there is an honest desire by t he Re a- 
gan Administration to limit the growth 
of nuclear arms, this statement repre- 
sents seriously flawed thinking. 

First, the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
have vast and fundamental differ- 
ences in their perceptions of proper 
foreign policy, and tying SALT negoti- 
ations to these differences will inevita- 
bly slow the process down. Moreover, 
the question of limitations an nuclear 
arms is logically divorced from other 
foreign-policy differences and repre- 
sents a vital problem on its own. .. 

SALT discussions should clearly be 
first on the agenda, and it is only when 
we are protected from the prolifera- 
tion of these weapons of mass destruc- 
tion that we should pass on to a 
resolution of more subtle questions of 
policy. 

Next, and equally important, even if 
one accepts the need to tie SALT talks 
to Soviet behavior abroad, then one 
must also allow a discussion of similar 
American behavior. 

This then implies discussions of 
American interventions in Latin 
America, Iran and the Middle East, 
Africa and the Far East. Did the Rus- 


sians insist upon a cessation rff/ 
American invasion of Smith Vic,* 
before negotiating earlier test-ba 
arms- limitation treaties? On/ 
American behavior is also ' 
the SALT negotiations, will Mr. 
gar.'s position be consistent. : \ 

Should thlsoccur.then, while-' , 
discussions will no doubt he.- 1 ,, 
pered, sarnie of the suffering oi ' 
lions of petite , under regimes- \ 
ported and/or installed by the tf- 
well as the Soviet Union may bet 7 ' 
ated. In this case, the talka wi 
have been in vain. ■ ~ 

Lawrence M.Ki u . 

‘ Cambridge, Mass., Nov. ‘ 


To the Editor: . ... V 

Before and since his election, 
has been talk that Ronald Reaga ■“ 
commit his. Administration to 'U 
sistent foreign policy.” This hrii’ 

mind a comment by one of the w ^ ~ 

most skillful diplomats,, imperia ;... y ' 
many's Prince Otto von BismarcT / : - 

“A statesman who attempts t?-* • 
duct his foreign policies on firm j . .?• - ' 
pies is like a man who attend'-*; 
walk through a dense forest y J - ■ - * 
long pole clamped horizontal!^- 

tween his teeth.” ' 

It might be noted in that conn / ' 

that many historians are of the oj ' - r : 
that, had Bismarck’s advice bw ' -- “ 
lowed by his successors in Gen .--; - - 
World War I might have been pn ' 
ed. Henry L.-BU .. - 

Distinguished Pro/."- - 
of Political Si c !J.- s 
State University College at Brer; 

Brockport,N.Y.,Nov.f* v 


What Census Repair 
Can’t Do for New York 


A Perilously Long Transition Period 



To the Editor: ’’ 

I am one of those who believe that 
the 1980 Census should be corrected for 
the undercount. This- is now techni- 
cally feasible. Indeed, a partial cor- 
rection was made In 1970 wholly on the 
initiative of the Bureau of the Census. 
1 have introduced legislation to re- 
quire a full correction this time. 

However, I would hope we New 
Yorkers will not deceive ourselves in 
this matter. For one tiling, if historical 
experience holds up (and it will) the 
undercount will prove more rural than 
urban. For another, the decline in the 
population of New York State is unmis- 
takable. 

. Thus, for the United States as a 
whole the popular vote for President 
grew 14 percent from 1968 to 1980. In 
New York it declined 14 percent. 

In 1968, Californians cast 7 percent 
more votes than New Yorkers. In 1972, 
17 percent more. In 1976, 20 percent 
more. In 1980, 42 percent more. 

Remember the First Law of Taxa- 
tion: To tax ’em, you’ve got to catch 
’em. We twice deceive ourselves if by 
denying the flight of population from 
our state we are enabled also to deny 
its causes. 

Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
U.S. Senator from New York 
.. Washington, Nov. 12, 1980 


To the Editor: 

Bernard Gwertzman’s Nov. 6 news 
article on the uncertainty .of foreign 
policy in Washington’s lame-duck 
period raises the question whether it is 
tolerable, in the last quarter of the 20th 
century, that some 75 days elapse be- 
fore power is transferred from one Ad- 
ministration to another. 

The 20th Amendment went a long 
way to remove a dangerous 18th-cen- 
tury anachronism from our political’ 
process. It is time, I suggest, to con- 
sider how the transition period can be 
reduced even further. 

The orderly transition to which both 
President Carter and President-elect 
Reagan are committed is important in* 
itself. It does nothing, however, to fa- 
cilitate the conduct of -an active for- 
eign policy to protect U.S. interests in 
."rrtbe Interregnum . Save for co p i ng; with^ 
imperious developments abroad, viz. 
the hostage situation, the incumbent 
Administration has little scope to do 
more than hold the line until Jan. 20. 
As in 1976 and earlier, we must resign 
ourselves to the virtual suspension of 
purposive policy for two and one half 
months. 

The United States would not be para- 
lyzed if a grave national emergency 
arose; external danger would unite 
both parties in vigorous defense of our 
national interests. Nevertheless, innu- 
merable daily decisions, some minor, 
some of considerable importance, that 


Sisters Without Gum 

To the Editor: 

We were pleased by your editorial 
reference to “Supersisters” trading 
cards in a Nov. 9 Topics item. There is, 
however, one point that we wish to 
clarify. 

Supersisters” cards have indeed 
burst on the scene, but, unlike their 
baseball counterparts, they are pack- 
aged without the traditional bubble 
gum. 

Barbara Egerman, Lois Rich 
Supersisters, Inc. 

New York, Nov. 10, 1980 


make up the continuum ofne. ■ 
policy will have to be deferred. \--;r ■ - 
The static period that our G5 -~- '• 

ment alters after each electio ^.— " • 
changes control, of the White v’Jl -j ?v 
compares sadly with the swift,'. - 
fers of power that take place in-l * • : 
mentary democracies, e.g., If-. - > 
and the Federal Republic of Gen^^. c 
A parliamentary democracy v-. - - 
not, nor are we likely to becom 
Yet can we afford to tolerate t, ^ •: *. 
inactivity, especially in fon 4 -]^ ■*. 

fairs, while a dangerous, compliT r 
interdependent world goes on tuiT , ; - r " 7 - - 
The only solution would be tDfccir. . 
the Constitution once more toprii ' 

for the assumption of power by-- 
Administration in, say, one ir 3 : 1 . 9 *- 
after the general election. TMs.y;. 
i of course, _ mean that . .the^inc^z- 7 >!: : 

' President would have to constiCTrer' i- * . ” * 

Cabinet almost immediately " 
election. CTj. . , . _ 

Whether the American people few- : .y± 

accept such radical changes 
' constitutional and political ■- . 

open to challenge. But the need V-7 ^ - 7 - 
down the period of paralysis hi go- -T- T . ^ 
ment seems to me unrfialleng* 
especially after campaigns of aU.^.,. v _ .„ 
interminable duration which in : l-.L ~7 r - ” 
stives cause a dfstuxbiQgdegree " _'V/’ 
mobilises in Washington. . ' - ' 

alangJF^.;;" 

Washington, Nov. ifiTjr. 

— Mg.fcT. : 

Bush’s Big Mistake 
About a Small NatioS 

To the Editor: 7 ^’ 

In your Nov. 6 news article aboii;^- 
.Vice President-elect, George 
speaking of his relati o ns**;- — 
President-elect Reagan and his If a 
role as Vice President, is quoted- 7 
saying: “If I don’t have his 
dence. I’ll be going to funeral * 55 ~-’e 
Ecuador.” W 

This was apparently meant i.\ 
humorous example of the kind of - - 

niflcant things an . American r ' - - 


The Impotent Peacekeeper 


To the Editor: 

The continuance of hostilities be- 
tween Iraq and Iran demonstrates 
that the United Nations has failed once 
more to>live up to its obligations under 
the Charter to “save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war.” ' 

In the event of a dispute that endan- 
gers the maintenance of international 
peace, the Security Council is author- 
ized by the Charter to “recommend 
appropriate procedures or methods of 
adjustment.” Why has it not dixie so? 

In the event of an actual breach of the 
peace, such as the one that has taken 
place along the Iraqi-Iranian border, 
the Security Council is authorized to 
“take such action by air, sea or land 
forces as may be necessary to maintain 
or restore international peace and se- 
curity.” Why has it not done so? 

The U.N. has not acted because it 
has neither the dispute-settlement ma- 
chinery nor the peacekeeping forces 
necessary to carry out its mandate. 
Even if it did have such tools, the veto 
would probably be used by one of the 
major powers to prevent U.N. action. 

The Iraqi-Iranian conflict is one 
more bit of evidence pointing to the 
need for a substantial reform and re-, 
structuring of the U.N. system. Three 
reforms are required at the very mini- 
mum: (1) A regio n al mediation and 
conciliation service that would spring ' 
into action at the first sign of a dispute 
between nations. (2) a permanent 
peacekeeping force of sufficient size to 
be able to enforce a cease-fire and (3) 

The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the . writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of the 
large volume of malt received, we re- 
gret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


a modification of the veto so that it 
could not be used to block enforcement 
of a cease-fire resolution. 

For the past six years, the U.N.’s 
Special Committee on the Charter and 
on Strengthening the Role of the Or- 
ganization has been considering, re- 
form proposals in these three areas 
but has failed to reach general agree- 
ment on specific measures. 

It is time for the media to focus pub- 
lic attention on the failure of that com- 
mittee to recommend substantial im- 
provements in the U.N. system. It is 
time for the people of the world to de- 
mand that the U.N. re fo rm itself so 
that It will have the means necessary 
to carryout its Charter mandate. 

Unless the United Nations reforms 
itself, it is In danger of going the way 
of the League of Nations. If that hap- 
pens, World War III, with certain nu- 
clear catastrophe, will not be far be- 
hind. Walter Hoffmann 

Chairman, Campaign for U.N. Reform 
Wayne, N.J.,Nov. 10. 1980 


' — w ““ujr) uui. juai a - ".i, 

all those exotic little countries^, 1 
there somewhere beyond the Ca-V- 

Grande. ' ' ^ S*!. L .er:ra 

We, the undersigned, are all clt£ v,lS ^ I’-'spc r 
of Ecuador now residing in the Ut'n . 

States. We work hard here and Z-.-~ - 

many contributions to the countti^- -fieief* 
our residence, but we restilt :n •[■*•7 
much -the tendency of American^^f^ 7- 7, 
use the country of our birth, and ; 0 " J * 
small countries, as symbols of im- 

portance and remoteness. 

In a larger -sense, Mr. Bush’S^^i 
mark reveals that arrogant senssJV? 
the United States as the only ttuly^io e,.'. ~ >r,e 
portant country In the world. ThisL> ab, 
attitude that has caused the ‘ r * 

States much trouble around the 
and it is disappointing to hear ^ K v 

ample of it from the mouth-oLsuC^Cer., 2 ”^^'^- 
high official. 

For us, a funeral in Ecuador 
never be a symbol of insignificance^ ^ - r - Co. 

cause Ecuador is where our loved or IW h 
*** buried. Martha A. 

Pilar Alava EnrkX 

Mercy c.Qoh>w ^ a- v . 
New York, Nov. 7, 
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WASHINGTON 


Lost, 


OT «* Uni 0n 

HHl But Not 

Defeated 

. eiuu.u . ‘Sisw i 


. .ShOUld this OCcn,- ''’ 
ifloniwlA.- Mi— 

no 


discussions 

some of tvT 
®ons of people *** 
potted, and/or 


By James Reston 


w 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 15 President 
rter is leaving Washington with all 


'WdlasthA ^ K leaving Washington with all 
at&L In ttoTU 1 tattered «y*«5S He has last but 

MveJbeente v? 86, S?? * Mt tetelted * **• see»* reconciled 

j. l;, r . m Vaui - and even serene because, tike most 

. - r . Lav/hpj. * ers - ^ has convinced himself, with 
iT : . ^ mbrt <Jge l ^«j E l(^ne reason, that he » a casualty of his- 

-ikiry* 

To the Editor- * He has behaved very well since the 
-'Before and’ ■ ection. He came in four years ago 

ims been ttS? his ^ a|Jt,n * assertively down Pennsylvania 
?"« CS^nue and he is going out in style. 
•SJJSr f ^. A ^ , ^araS^'* ien you lost as I did, lw says, it would 
atent foreign polfc^te-a mistake to try to justify «. He is 

^ iiWB8 10 lmve "* '“‘t™''" *° the h,s - 


AUJSLSKumil diplom-^ “'ifcmns and the Lord — but he obviously 
■^»^sPiiiK»ottovto , i^ , ‘mcls.to give (he historians and the 

A statesman whn a he,pin * ^nd. 

duct his foreign noii^ 8Ue ^ In 3 ruit,on lha < 'ends » destroy 
oles is like r ^OBWonory, Jimmy Carter has been cs 


its 
care- 


pies is like a m a : ^OByonory. Jimn 
walk through „ Jr *ho to keep his own personal record of 
tiw»« rr_ aen5 * foje Iasi four years. After the disastrous 


; ljmg pole clamped 
tween his teeth.” 


•cret Nixon tapes, he had decided that 
Tt . . ■ . lere would be no recordings of private 

“ “«*l in [brewings in his Administration, but in 

*. f * ™**°rians areo»?« months after his inauguration in 
.mat, had Bismarck's arfJjfiT. Zbigniew Brzezinski persuaded 



Henry l 
‘ in euis^u 
, of Polh^ 


Distingui^JS ** 5 ^ personalities during his time 


_ r 'the White House. 

State University Collet? Many Presidents have had the same 
Brockport jjy but Carter was more disci- 

’ r '^ined than mast. No matter how tired 
? was at the end of the day. he dictated 
.s account of the day's events. Some- 


ncifinn Da«J A j mes the recordings piled up, and he 
t.|aLU.UIi IrcnOG scovered during the Billy Carter af- 


ijr. when he needed to jog his memory. 


make up the continuuo^at the pertinent entries had not been 
policy will have to be defers 11 ® m,llc d to paper. This will be cor- 
- "the static period thai *” 1 before ** rides Pennsylvania 
ment enters after each Z venue wtth RonaId Reagan on Jan. 20. 
t^iainges control of the S : 1 50 Carter may 1101 try to J“* ify his 
compares sadly with now * but heisa determined and 

fern of power that take^ ,mparalive l y fx-Presi- 

go. and we will be hearing from 

nnrffh^FfvWsii t? a «'■ later. He not only has his diary and 
andthe Federal RepubLc^^,. ^ tav ' more documents 

^ A parliamentary demoawder his personal control than anybody 
xutt,'nar are we likely to bese. Already he has a conviction about 
Yet can we afford to tolaehy he lost. 

inactivity, especially in it The main reasons he has already 
|airs, while a dangerous, coated in public. When he came into of- 
interdependent world goest :e be was faced with an economic 


life only solution would*’ 5 '? *" 8™?™ 1 <W £ 5? *2 S * y in 


lUiWHh.tinH irticular. Also with the Panama crisis 

Crisis. Who, to * 


Admini s tr ation in, say, 


5 xiut arms contra! with the Soviets; 



n J? y ' V to decide the conflict between Fe- 
ral el<^aL i and Taiwan; howto gracnle.wfth 
mean that haddns' jf AftizX 

would nave to coEjTnpiicgtedliy military i n te rv ention of 


almost immediately soviet Union and Cuba 
dectSrai. as Carter explains It, particularly in 

Whether the American pqri vate, every important issue he faced 
accept such radical rh » V home and abroad, which in his view 
constitutional and political^ been minimized or evaded by his 
open to challenge. But theafedecessors, cost him votes; they later 
down the period of paraiysstere compounded by the crisis of the 

molt seems to me . .. 

espedaDy after campaign Carter makes two other points. wWch 

feSLble duration *5f“ "5‘ 


Sv^usea dWrt^^ inchal - 

Paging a President of his own party. 


mdhilism in Washington 353 

iwuld not be overcome and that Reagan 
Washington rhm] ,-i v . rt fh _ 


ploited throughout the campaign. The 
cond point, which he mentions in pri- 
ne time and again, Is that there was 


Bush’s Big Mfc*SS5J£E , 1 “ p ^ tohls ^ 


, energetic support of blacks and 
A knnt a Small N^spanics. so his argument goes, he pro- 
fWKJUl a. _Aed the opposition of many voters 

— ; so felt that his appeal to racial mlnori- 

fo the Editor: art ide#s was going too far and who voted 

In your Nov. 6 news al J|2Sins t him. 

/Ice President-elect, -All this he will no doubt explain, or 
peaking of his ^ ..■-jij'O'd- when he goes back to Plains, Ga.. 
President-elect Reagan *» his books. There will be more 

- Dracirteflt. B V • 



in his Adminisira- 
what they will do 

jcaador.” Jth their lives at the beginning of the 

this was apparently JJaiing year and they will be trying to 
, amorous example of *^coup die financial lossm ™™™i 
ilficant things an AflJJiring the last four years. Th 


incurred 
They will be 


jfLLujAmf i«s «>metimes Writing and lecturing, not at immodest 
S about the lusSry of the Carter 

not J«d<5ra and are no doubt now gathering 
U IWle j^-pies of official documents to suwort 

those mwuc ^yood ? ei r coming books, 
here somewhere Former Secretary of State Cyrus 

Jrande. aredtacewill not have to worry* He left the 

We, theundersigieu, tt if sJtlng ^ ^ prlnclple ^ ta time, 

f Ecuador now ^ s^kI be could go back to the profession of 

tates. We work naro ^ ^ ia W . | t wiu be interesting to read 


a any contributions w ^ about the Carter Admin- 


dr residence, but T«isrtratian, but he will write nothing soon, 
such the tendency o^auIr Jimmy Carter, he kept no diary 
se the country of our journal, although his wife did. One 
mall countries, as sp ty he will have something to say, not 
ortance ami remoten®* ^mut the personalities but about the 

ia ^ ^Acmtes as the^jiprobably the most intelligent and con- 
3 e United b ^ wo^Jj. loversiai member of the Carter Admin- 

°r ta ° t °“?? r has cause^JJtration, as Kissinger was in the Nixon 
ctitude tba b j e aP^Ldministratkai. He is going back to Co- 
tates University, and he will have 

ad it is ‘ksfPPJ; ^ mething to say about these strange 
tuple of it frorn m t years, when he was closer to 

in Bo-mi 


igh official. . jjj E^mmy and Rosalynn Carter than any- 

For us, a ix^ l wi xiy 6,56 the Administration. 
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iyerbeasym^^-tHff^Carter. however, is undoubtedly the 
iuse Ecuador is WIW w A jjjiiLoa significant of these characters, 
-i huried. « xiAV^ismodest assertion that he is going to 

reouneu pil^^tfsappear into Ptoins. Gn., is as mis- 

yJn, fading as his smile. We now have three 
K, ' MW ^Presidents — Nixon. Ford, and Car- 
r — all of whom are invited by law to 
irticipate on the floor of the Senate in 
e debates on the great issues of our 
ne. 
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ittson Preside* ^ The guess here is that Jimmy Carter, 
NT due course, will be the first ex-Presi- 
:nt realty to accept this invitation sen- 
raly. He is very quiet about it now, but 
: deeply resents the charge that he has 
ten a failure. He will be courteous and 
sierous to Reagan between now and 
e inauguration, but he is aggrieved by 
e judgment of the voters and the jour- 
(lists against him, and is likely to trj 
prove in the coming years that they 
ere wrong. 
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As Ronald Reagan thinks about his Cabinet and 
staff, he is entitled to the comfort of knowing that 
there is one place where less would be more — in the 
job of Assistant tor National Security Affairs. 

1 don't mean to say that it Is an unimportant Job or 
an easy one, only that it would serve the President bet- 
ter If there was less oflt. 

There are three ways to begin. 

First, put a flat prohibition on diplomatic com- 
munications that bypass the Secretary of State and on 
public statements that can be used by anyone to sug- 
gest a difference between the Secretary and the White 
House staff. 

The President himself has a positive duty to be the 
chief expositor of foreign policy, but the only right sec- 
ond voice is that of the Secretary of State. The Presi- 
dent also has every right to communicate directly with 
foreign leaders when he warns to. but If he does not 
trust his Secretary of State enough to include him con- 
fidently in any private process of communication, he 
should change Secretaries. 

Second, cut back the National Security Council 
staff. 

My guess is that by this step alone, Mr. Reagan 
could find the space he needs for the extra offices he 
quite imaginatively wants to give to his Cabinet mem- 
bers In the Executive Office Building. U is flatly incon- 
ceivable that the real business of the President and the 
National Security Council requires a professional 
policy staff of the present size, well over 30. Given the 
number of eager, strong-minded persons who would 
like to help Mr. Reagan do things their wuys, it would 
be no mean trick to keep the staf f properly lean, but all 
U really takes Is an order. A 60 percent cut would not 
be excessive. 

Third, select the Cabinet before the White House 
staff, and include tbe relevant Cabinet choices in the 
process of choosing tbe national security assistant. 

Such consultation would serve to emphasize a 
quite basic point: a good national security assistant 
works for Cabinet officers as well os for the President. 
One of his main functions la to help senior officials out- 
side the White House understand and be understood by 
the President. The model here is the way Harry Hop- 
kins helped Henry Stlmsan and others 
work tor the "disorderly” Franklin D. 

Roosevelt during World War II. Of 
course It Is important for Cabinet 
officers 10 have direct access to 
the President, and it is fortu- 
nate that Mr. Reagan does not 
seem to share the tempera- 
mental inwardness that 
has made such other- 
wise different men as 
Richard M. Nixon and 
Jimmy Carter keep 
their distance from 
their own Cabinets (and 
so encourage excesses 
by their assistants). But 
the President and his 
Secretaries will be Just 
too busy to do all this 
work of interconnection 
cm their own. 

These changes 
would all help the na- 
tional security assistant 
stick to his main busi- 
ness: to help the Presi- 
dent himself — again, in 
three ways. 

First, ail Presi- 
dents want timely infor- 
mation, and the assist- 
a nt^has ^fl h e means of . ^ 

cer also understands the 


Mr. Reagan’s 
Security Aide 
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need to keep the President informed, but even the 
most loyal Secretary may occasionally spin the report- 
ing in his own direction, and a good national security 
assistant can help the President avoid becoming the 
prisoner of anyone. Including the assistant himself. 
This informational function is totally different from 
running a separate diplomatic operation. Moreover, 
as tong as there is mutual confidence between the 
President and his Secretaries, such information will 
be helpful mainly In combating the built-in resistance 
to change of the various departmental bureaucracies 
and in permitting the timely identification and resolu- 
tion of the more serious conflicts either between de- 
partmentt or with the President’s own policy. 

A second, harder task is to help with the jobs that 
are inescapably interdepartmental. 

The kind of staff work called “crisis manage- 
ment'’ ts the most conspicuous case here, and a cer- 
tain coolness under pressure is desirable in the assist- 
ant. The national security assistant 1$ also well placed 
to help the President prevent end runs or all sorts by a 
single department, or even by the White House staff — 
though in a happy White House this assistant and 
others will have close, mutually supportive relations. 
Let us hope Mr. Reagan will ensure that no new strate- 
gic doctrine comes as a surprise to his Secretary of 
State. 

Third, and perhaps still more significant, is the 
business of helping the President identify and deal 
with the problems that simply cannot be handled by 
delegation to the single most -concerned department. 

In 1961, trade negotiations emerged as such a 
problem, and recently there has been need for special 
White House staff work to support the President's ef- 
forts az economic summit meetings. In both cases, the 
right answer was found not in the assumption of direct 
responsibility by tbe national security assistant tut in 
the appointment of a special officer with the indispen- 
sable White House standing. Problems of international 
energy policy and of North-South financial crisis sug- 
gest themselves as possible candidates for parallel 
treatment over the next few years, and it is a safe bet 
that the interested Cabinet officers will seldom recom- 
mend extra-departmental arrangements. 

The ideal national security assist- 
ant does not exist; everyone who has 
tackled (he job has made his share of 
mistakes and violated one or more 
of the rules suggested here. 

But it does help to want to 
do this job, and not the ones 
that belong to others. 

It is only a modest 
exercise in nonpartisan- 
ship to express the hope 
that Mr. Reagan, after 
be has found the people 
he wants for the State, 
Treasury, and Defense 
Departments, will find 
someone to serve him 
well in this quite differ- 
ent but amply challeng- 
ing assignment. In the 
same spirit, one may 
hope that he will choose 
a person of unchal- 
lenged integrity and dis- 
cretion: There are a 
number among his sup- 
porters. 
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McGeorge Bundy , who 
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for National Security 
Affairs to Presidents 
John F. Kennedy and 
Lyndon MnpgxL. A 
professor of history at 
New York University. 


4 A Soviet Challenge' 

By Sinnathamby Rajaratnam 


The question that exercises the 
minds of many Asian and third-world 
leaders is: "Who will fill the vacant 
role of world leadership?" 

The absence of such a leadership 
today lies at the root of contemporary 
international anarchy. After 30 years 
of United States leadership, we in- 
creasingly ask ourselves as we watch 
this great country stagger under this 
load: “Will the United States opt out of 
the contest for world leadership? ” 

If it does, then the mantle of world 
leadership must fall, through default, 
on the, Soviet Union, which does not 
flinch before the prospect of world, 
leadership. 

If the United States is not prepared 
to accept this role, then a Pax Soviet- 
lea is inevitable in the 80*s. The over- 
whelming majority of nations may not 
desire such a dispensation. However, 
if the non-Communlst industrial 
powers cannot stem the rising tide of 
Soviet power, then the third-world na- 
tions will come to terms with the new 
Caesar. Some are already mentally 
trying out Pax Sovietica for size. 

I doubt very much whether the Soviet 
leadership can offer the prospect of a 
Pax Sovietica under which non- Com- 
munist societies would be permitted to 
exist. But it Is not altogether impossi- 
ble. Within Eastern Europe for some 
years now significant diversity of eco- 
nomic styles and practices have been 
cautiously permitted. 


So X would not rule out the possibility 
or a more sophisticated Soviet leader- 
ship offering a place for non- Commu- 
nist nations under the Soviet sun — in 
* exchange for acceptance of Soviet- 
Union as No. 1. 

It could be an offer that many coun- 
tries In Asia might accept even if they 
have doubts. They would accept it sim- 
ply because they have no other choice. 

It Is in Asia that the decisive battles 
for world leadership would be waged. 
It is no accident that within three 
years of tbe last of the Western powers 
withdrawing from Vietnam, the Soviet 
Union launched strategic offensives in 
two corners of Asia — In Kampuchea 
[Cambodia] in 1978 through its Viet- 
namese proxy, and exactly a year 
later by direct Intervention in Afghani- 
stan. 

What dismays us Is the propensity of 
our American and Western friends to 
wallow in long guilt trips — not so 
much by their governments as by the 
so-called progressive liberal opinion. 

A sense of guilt over Vietnam has 
prevented Western liberals from see- 
ing the Kampuchean situation as part 


of Soviet moves for world leadership. 
They see it primarily and wholly as a 
moral problem. 

It has been said that it was “arro- 
gance of power” that contributed to 
American debacle in Vietnam. Now 
that American power has waned some- 
what — and <me hopes temporarily — 
compensation is befog sought in “arro- 
gance of morality,” Which has pre- 
vented Western liberals from asking 
why the overwhelming majority of 
Ashui nations have advocated the con- 
tinued seating of Democratic Kampu- 
chea [at the United Nations]. 

It is not that nearly two-thirds of 
Asia is blind to Pol Pot’s brutalities or 
is without any moral sense. Asian 
countries support Democratic Kampu- 
chea tear the same reason that the 
Western world made a choice between 
two mass murderers whose crimes far 
exceed those of Pol Pot, during World 
War II — between Stalin and Hitler. 
The West then decided that the sur- 
vival of Western Europe was better as- 
sured by choosing the lesser of two 
mass murderers — Stalin. 

Pol Pot appears to Asians as the 


lesser of two evils. The continued occu- 
pation of Kampuchea is the first of 
many moves to draw the rest of South- 
east Asia within the Soviet orbit. A 
million men are under arms in Viet- 
nam, apart from an estimated two 
million-member militia, wholly fi- 
nanced by the Soviet Union. One must 
be extremely simple-minded to be- 
lieve that the parsimonious Soviet 
Union is financing so formidable an 
army just to cope with Pol Pot’s 
guerrillas. 

I do not fed a sense of outrage that 
tbe Soviets should aspire to world lead- 
ership. 

They have as much right to fill this 
vacant and necessaiy rtde as anybody \ 
else, and world leadership is not syn- j 
onymous with worid domination. 

That is why I prefer to talk of a j 
Soviet challenge rather than of a ' 
Soviet menace. ! 

Unless this Soviet challenge is made | 
the core of United States foreign policy , 
and met with the same resolve and 
sense of realism that the Soviets bring 
to their cause, then a Pax Sovietica is 
a high probability in the 80’s. 

This Is not what we in Asia want, but 
if that Is the only item on the shelf that 
Is what we will have to settle for. 


Sirmathamby Rajaratnam is Second 
Deputy Prime Minister of Singapore . 
This article is adapted from a lecture 
to the Asia Society. 


True Conservatism 

By Paul Moore Jr. 


Every paper, every television chan- 
nel is full of the new political power of 
the so-called Electronic Church. These 
preachers call themselves conserva- 
tive. They revel In their political 
prominence. What should be our pos- 
ture to tills strange breed of Chris- 
tians? 

Some see the so-called Moral Ma- 
jority, sow duply involved In partisan 
politics, as frightening; history bears 
witness to the demonic power of reli- 
gious politics — the Inquisition, the 
abuses of Cromwell, the Salem witch 
trials. Others see this movement as an, 
heroic Spirit-guided crusade. 

They call themselves Christian Con- 
servatives, but it Is the traditional 
churches who merit the description of 
truly conservative. 

We preserve Scripture, by which we 
continually listen to the word of God; 
the creeds by which the outlines of 
foith are drawn; the sacraments by 
which we enter the. Church and 
through which the death and resurrec- 
tion of our Savior become part of our 
life blood; and a polity to keep us loyal 
to this Ufe. By conserving this fourfold 
foundation, we rejoice in a flexible 
ethos in order to conserve the heart of 
faith: a passionate love for the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the clear and ringing wit- 
ness to the principles of redemption — 
the infinite worth of every person, jus- 
tice, freedom, peace and love — 
throughout the changes of history. 

I believe that these principles re- 
quire us to speak and act on issues of 


social justice, even when this entails' 
sacrifice. The Old Testament Prophets 
and Jesus’ concern for the poor and 
suffering command us so to do. Still, 
since individual Christians may genii-, 
inely believe in different individuals or 
parties as the means of effecting a bet- 
ter society, the Church in its official 
capacity should never come out for or 
against a particular candidate or 
party, except under extreme circum- 
stances such as the rise of Hitler. 

As Christian citizens of the United 
States, we are also called to a true con- 
servatism. Our national scripture is 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
Bill of Rights, the Constitution. We de- 
clare our national creed in the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the Flag. We preserve 
the sparse liturgy of our national life in 
the inauguration of a President, the 
national holidays of Thanksgiving and 
Memorial Day, and we pride ourselves 
In the democratic polity of our Repub- 
lic. Over all these things wave the flag, 
symbolizing the red of courage, the 
white of purity, the blue of loyalty. 

These symbols, these words, these 
frail bits of cloth conserve aur faith in 
the principles upon which our nation 
was founded: individual worth, free- 


dom, political and economic justice, 
and peace. 

However, this Is not what is meant 
by conservatism In the parlance of the 
Moral Majority. Now this noble word 
“conservative” spells a series of posi- 
tions with which to replace the andent 
foundations of our church and nation, 
including the following: 

A sharp increase in military spend- 
ing. The way to peace should be 
through economic justice readied by 
building up the ghettos of our nation 
and the underdeveloped nations of the 
world, not through the proliferation of 
warheads. 

Less government spending for social 
programs, and support for the so- 
called free-enterprise system with dis- 
regard of the needs of the poor and the 
minorities. I believe in responsible 
free enterprise: The private corpora- 
tions of the country could solve many 
of our problems in the private sector 
by using their full 10 percent charita- 
ble deductions and by risking the es- 
tablishment of business in places of 
high unemployment. The reindustrial- 
ization of America cannot be based 
solely on highly-skilled manufacturing 
in the suburbs and Sun Belt: it must 


also be based on tbe reindustrializa- 
tion of our cities, .where the unem- 
ployed are the greatest unused natural 
resource available today. Government 
must supplement the role of business. 

Tbe slogan “right to life,” by which 
they mean the denial of safe abortion 
to the poor — a right which continues 
to be available to the rich. These same 
pro-life forces neither condemn capi- 
tal pu ni s hm e n t nor dread the threat of 
war. 

The protection of the family. “Pro- 
family” to them means lack of com- 
passion ZOr broken families and all 
other hapless people who do not have 
tbe blessing, usually through no fault 
of their own, of tight and happy nu- 
clear families. 

As tbe so-called conservatism of 
these positions does not honor the flag, 
their alliance with Christianity does 
not honor the cross. 

The answer to false conservatism is 
true conservatism. 

The answer to the dangerous politi- 
cal action of the right-wing churches is 
renewed vigor on our part for the 
cause of economic Justice, personal 
freedom, and peace built upon the just 
distribution of the world's resources 
which our Creator has provided for all 
his children. 


The Right Reverend Paul Moore Jr. is 
Episcopal Bishop of New York. These * 
are exce’pts of remarks to the 203d an- 
nual convention of the diocese, in Sep- 
tember. 


IN THE NATION 

Why Not 
The 
Best? 

By Tom Wicker 

President Carter, the beneficiary of 
i heavy support from blacks in both the 
1976 and 1980 elections, may be a "lame 
duck” but he still has the power to strike 
a last blow for this most faithful of his 
constituencies. He could veto an appro- 
priations bill that would prevent the 
Justice Department from starting or 
taking part in court action to desegre- 
gate schools through the use of busing. 

The House has already passed this 
short-sighted measure; the Senate has 
approved the anti-busing provision 
and is expected on Monday to give 
final passage 10 the entire bill. Coming 
on top of the election of Ronald Rea- 
gan, considered by many blacks as un- 
sympathetic to their needs, this action 
by a Democratic Congress — this igno- 
minious retreat from the once- 
accepted goal of school desegregation 
— is likely to be a crushing blow to 
many black Americans. 

It may be true chat parents of all 
races, including blacks, are "sick and 
tired" of busing, as Senator Jesse 
Heims — that great apostle of equal 
rights — asserted in debate. Busing is 
not in any case an ideal, or always the 
best, remedy for segregated schools; 
and black parents have particularly re- 
sented it when (heir children were made 
to bear the brunt of “one-way busing" 
into distant white neighborhoods. 

It may also be true as contended by 
Mr. Helms and that other great South- 
ern defender of equality. Senator 
Strom Thurmond — sponsors, natural- 
ly, of the anti-busing amendment — 
that the election of Mr. Reagan consti- 
tuted a "mandate" to put an end to 
busing for desegregation purposes. 
The President-elect has been, of 
course, a long-time foe of busing. 

But the first of these arguments 
should not prevent, and the second- 
should encourage, a Carter veto. For if 
the President were to take such action 
be would not be requiring or even nec- 
essarily encouraging busing as a 
remedy for segregated schools; he 
would merely be preserving it as one 
remedy that the Department of Jus- 
tice might seek, when no other was 
available, to enforce the Constitution. 

<Sa the other hand, if the anti-busing 
rider becomes law, it would prevent 
the department from ever bringing 
suit in any case to desegregate schools 
by busing. It would stop the depart- 
ment from seeking corrective action in 
the courts if a busing order already 
; Issued ispeiBg violated: rt'wbWdTorce 
the department to withdraw from par- 
ticipation in any case in which busing 
is involved — which is most desegre- 
gation cases. Mr. Helms said it might 
give Federal judges second thoughts 
about ordering busing even in cases in 
which the Department of Justice is not 
involved ; and indeed it might. 

AH of that means, in effect, "an 
abandonment of the U. S. Constitu- 
tion,” as Senator Lowell Weicker said. 
That is so because the Supreme Court 


A Carter veto that 
could demonstrate 
all that’s finest in 
the Democratic Party 


has held school segregation unconsti- 
tutional; because in some cases the 
only practical remedy is busing; and 
because under the Helms-Thunnond 
amendment the Department of Justice 
could do nothing in such cases to en- 
force the Constitution. 

Already a Democratic Congress has 
prevented the Department of Educa- 
tion from requiring busing as a precon- 
dition to Federal aid for a school dis- 
trict. If the new restriction on the De- 
partment of Justice also becomes law, 
busing as a remedy for desegregation 
would be all but ruled out. What would 
that say to those cities and districts 
where busing already has been or- 
dered, carried out and accepted? 

As for Mr. Reagan's mandate, that 
may be the best reason for Mr. Carter 
to veto the appropriations bill and its 
anti-busing rider. The Reagan Admin- 
istration will have its own Department 
of Justice and the new President, as a 
matter of policy, undoubtedly will 
order tbe resort to busing either elimi- 
nated or drastically curtailed. But 
that's his mandate, if anybody’s. 

Why should a Democratic Congress 
and a Democratic President — per- 
haps. to hear the Reaganites tell it, the 
last we shall see for many years — do 
what Mr. Reagan can plausibly say he 
was elected to do, the opposite of what 
the Democratic Party has stood for 
since the days of Harry Truman? Why 
should Jimmy Carter, who preached 
so often from Daddy King's pulpit, 
sign a measure that would so nearly 
put an end to the long and agonizing 
battle for nondiscrimination in Ameri- 
can schools? 

There might be those who would 
argue that the Democrats could get 
"back in touch with the middle class” 
or aboard the new Conservative band- 
wagon by stealing Ronald Reagan’s 
ami-busing thunder. But their com- 
mitment to equal rights has been too 
deep, and their support from Ameri- 
can blacks too faithful, for that course 
ultimately to be anything but a politi- 
cal sell-out. If the Democratic Con- 
gress persists in it. it will be up to 
Jimmy Carter, as he prepares to go 
back , to the good life in Plains, to 
demonstrate once again, with a re- 
sounding veto, all that's best in the 
South and the Democratic Party. 
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/T oday’s Avant-Garde Artists 
Have Lost the Power to Shock 
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claim dnd opportunity. Which has the effect of debate r** 
explosive power of innovation itself. Instead of feeling i ^ 
lenged or threatened by Innovation, we respond to it > 
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nodsof recognition. The artist, we come to feel, has; 
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Walker Art Center in Minneapolis, w 
that will come to the Whitney Museum in the spring of JfcV 
the very latest work in the exhibition, completed l& 'yi 
marked a tx>ld departure from the artist’s previous prac^ ■ 









A s the first lap of the 1980’s draws to a close, it is 
becoming more apparent than ever before that, so 
far as the contemporary art scene is concerned 
we have entered upon an age significantly differ ’ 
ent in its values and outlook from Uiat long and 
- stormy period in which the radicalism of the avant-garde 
i was the dominant force. Although the art world continues to 
j harbor its customary quota of licensed jesters and tenured 
revolutionaries, no longer do they have quite the old power to 
determine the agenda of artistic events. The real energy and 
; momentum seem to have shifted to a very different course. 
; and this historic shift has inevitably altered our perspective 
: 0,1 what fb* avant-garde achieved — and, indeed, on whTt the 
■ avant-garde was in its heyday. It has altered, too. our 
• sense of the place it may now be expected to occupy in con- 
; temporary cultural life. 

It would be a mistake, however, to interpret this devel- 
opment as any sort of categorical rejection of modernist art. 


By HILTON KRAMER 


Especially m a political season that has seen conservative 
forces so triumphant in the elections, there may be a strong 
temptation to see events in the art world, too. as reflecting 
some parallel turn toward conservative taste. But this, I 
think, would be to take a far too simplistic view of what is ac- 
tually occurring. 

The fact is. the terms “conservative” and “radical” no 
longer mean what they once did in the art world. Abstrac- 
tion, which made its historic debut nearly 70 years ago as the 
most extreme form of esthetic radicalism, has now achieved 
the status of an academic tradition, while certain forms of 
representational art — to judge from the horror they Inspire 
m die-hard votaries of the old avant-garde — have acquired 
an almost subversive force. Even a “traditional” medium, 
such as painting, may suddenly acquire a “radical*’ a pp* 1 ” 1 
for art students nurtured on a diet of. videotape, earth works 
and other Conceptual media. 

I was reminded of the poignancy of this situation when I 
recently paid a visit to the Nova Scotia College of Art and De- 
sign in Halifax. This estimable institution, has been known 
for a decade or so as a sort of Vatican of the Conceptual Art 


movement, and its official spokesmen still tend to uphold the 
most intransigent avant-gardist attitudes. Yet on a tour of 
the college’s very attractive, well-equipped studios, I found 
that the really new thing going on in the school wasn't video 
art or performance art or earth reclamation projects or any 
of theother Conceptual or post-Conceptual pursuits that have 
earned the place Its international renown as a lonely outpost 
of an embattled avant-garde. The really new thing was the 
rediscovery of — of all things painting! I mean, painting 
with brushes and pigment and canvas. There were even said 
tube some neoole there — whether students or faculty wasn’t 
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graphic blowups, they were not in fact photographs. ^ 
were paintings, and their impact owed much to.the fa cfy K 
they were pajntlng s —executed on a scale that magnflfofcj 


to be some people there — whether students or faculty wasn t 
at all clear — who were putting away their video cameras 
and taking up, well, the pencil. The humble pencil used in the 
making of a drawing. Such is the comedy — if- not the tragedy 
— of our post avant-garde culture today. ■ 

What has effectively displace the old division between 
“avant-garde” and “tradition” is a new pluralism that em- 
braces both in a larger and looser configuration. This new 
pluralism easily accommodates a great variety of styles and 
points of view while at the same time denying dominance to 
any single one of them. > . 

Pluralism of sort is not so much anti-modern as it is 

post-modern. Which is to say that it is less inclined to repudi- 
ate avant-gardist attitudes than to absorb and neutralize 
fhi»m in a mainstream that h as been revised and enlarged to 
accommodate them. This is a momentous change in Itself, 
with far-reaching implications for the future of art, but it is 
not to be confused with a wholesale rejection of the modem 
tradition. On the contrary, it Is characteristic of the cultural 
situation in which we now find ourselves that the modern 
tradition is embraced as a tradition, and institutionalized as 
such in the museums, the universities and the mass media — 
the very agencies of our culture that once opposed the avant- 
garde so vigorously in its so-called “heroic’’ period. This has 
the effect- of blunting its revolutionary impact, and of deny- 
ing to contemporary manifestations of avant-gardism its 
long-standing claim to represent the only really vital or vi- 
able option in serious artistic affairs. Without that claim; the 
avant-garde is no longer avant-garde, but some thing far 
more benign. It is just another way — and now, perhaps, a 
somewhat old-fashioned way — of making art. 

The evidence of this institutionalization, which assimi- 
lates avant-garde art into the cultural mainstream, is now 
overwhelming. The crowds that fill the Pompidou Center in 
Paris and the East B uilding of the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington attest to it in irrefutable numbers. The scale and in- 
tensity of the response to the historic Picasso retrospective 
at the Museum of Modem Art earlier this year may very well 
mark 1980 as the year in which this phenomenon achieved its 
definitive apotheosis. Consider, too — as an unsigned note in 
the current issue of Art in America reminds us — that the 
Jasper Johns painting, “Three Flags,” acquired earlier this 
season by the. Whitney Museum for a price reported tobe $1 
million, had long adorned the cover of Barbara Rose’s popu- 
lar textbook on modern American art. By this measure, cer- 
tainly, the gulf that formerly separated academic adulation 
and financial profiteering from programmatic avant-gard- 
ism has been effectively dosed. Wherever one looks on the 
current scene — in the cities and on the campuses, in the art 
selected for shopping centers and Federal office buildings as 
well as for the art museum and the private collection — the 
high art of modernism is in the process of being converted 
into the popular culture of the educated dasses. , „ 

As a consequence of this situation, the innovative im- 
pulse in art — once the primary source of the avant-garde’s 
p ow e r to cause shock and consternation —has now come hr 
enjoy a highly equivocatfreedom. A t> Ubertyte* do anything 
he pleases,' the innovator in art meets not resistance but ac- 


were painungs, onu ui™ — — ✓* - 

they were paintings— executed on a scale that magnifies*.; 
remarkable teat of representation they embodied, 

In his new work — a self-portrait— both the * . 

and the scale remained more or less the same, buttfaeztf. f** _ 
had been radically altered. For now, in a, six-panel ' 

measuring 10 by 15 feet, the medium was Polaroid pho**'* « ““ 
ntav There were other overscale. Polaroid portraits.* _ 
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Dhy. Tnere were orner uvciawc. * c*- ,- 

show too, though none as large as this self-portrait. T\ t - * L 
new context defined by these photographs, the earlierTf - 
p ginFArf pictures suddenly acquired an old-fashioned . .- ^ . s 

. 1 a j nt-tior moa ne whir4i • r*' * . _ 


pain tea pictures suoaeuy owjuuto mmmuivuvu. , , s 
The switch from painting to other means, which t , £ ‘ 
once have caused an.uproar in aft circles, is now accr ; : 
procedure.' Frank Stella successfully negotiated a si 1 -** 
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defused the explosive 
power of innovation.’ 
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move in the 70’s when he stopped applying paint to 
and turned to making machine-fabricated polychrome _ • 

reliefs in corrugated aluminum. Oddly enough, these t ' 
out to be more “painterly” in appearance than any of h .;.^ ■ 
tual paintings. The new work was instantly acxlaimr ,y y '- : ^ 
courseTwhy not? They were very beautiful works of ar] - 
under Che new dispensation the artist is free to adop'* IT 
medium he chnses. And the public is ready to embrace:. - 
are in the era of art without tears or conflict. 

One of the artists who has lately been putting 
tolerance to a severe test is Richard Serra, among . 
s cu lptures may be found some of the most unlovable v^- 
produced in Our time. Yet hard as Mr. Serra tries tot - V L--- 
est ablish ed taste with big, simple, u n gai n ly abstract “ 
cons tructions, it avails not His projects for public seal* ^ . ... „• 
are promptly accepted, ugly or not. There Is a new V - - 
downtown New York at Franklin and Leonard Street . :■ 
stands 36 feet high, and another curved horiz ontal plr -l,. Hr? 

the oitrance to the Holland Tunnel, and a full retroq)eq- : _; 

in progress at the Hudson River Museum in Yonkers. :*r 

years of the Minimali st movement in sculpture hav r * ' - 
pared us to adjust to the elephantine simplicities 
sculpture, and to look for something profound in than--. ? ■'* 

may still have tlie power to enrage the unenlightened Pr~ ' : _ ' ‘ 
by, brought up cm antiquated notions of esthetic gratifh- ; - ” ’ : 1~ 

but elsewhere, in the places where taste is educator: 

reputations are made and money is spent, this unlr^ 1 ' '"J , . . 
sculpture is counted among the major accomplishes^- t . 
our time. 

Still, it is in the very nature the current situatiot' 
that no single style or point of view dominates. Eve^,;. 
treme hi style inspires not only many imitations in 
its polar opposites as well. The triumph of Mixdn.:~LV; £ :< 
pr o mp ts a return to representation on a scale unprecet , .• 
in the modern period. The taste for photographic verTv. « 
tude prompts revivals of Expressionist abstraction, al ■ '• 

cal symbolism and fanciful image-making. It is as if * i * 
thetic metabolism of our culture required that the dfcf-£* r.r: 
des of one style be promptly made up by the develops rsr- ■ 
another founded on exactly opposite princ4)les. The r-rr:? 

something Uke'aig^antic smorgasbord in whidi'eveip^-^ - 

must be catered to: We are nothing if not eclectic. J,m ~ 
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Enterprising huanessraen now - 
merchandise from one corner of the 
globe to another as easily as from 
one town to another. 

To do this they need the services of 
a bank that* s on-the-spot in the 
world’s major financial centers. 

Bank Hapoalim. 

With a team of banking 
professionals, in Israel and around 
the globe, who offer sophisticated ‘ 
facilities to meet the ever-changing 
needs of the international 
marketplace. 
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Me w Ybrk • Los Angeles 
Chicago* PhBadelplaia 
Miami • Boston •Toronto 
Montreal • London 
Manchester • Paris 
Zurich i Luxembourg 
Buenos Aires * Sao Paulo 
Caracas • Montevideo 
PuntadelEste 
Cayman Islands . 

And over 300 branches of the group in Israel. 
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^fneapolis, VSZ yow gardening time aw to 

p^yMuseura^^f^p^wpUn «w* rebuild garden bed*, 

"*»■«*•■. Boon. big 

oaetrom the anb’, *“* mak « outdoor work tnJ 

ds thdt comh^5 t ^t^tJT r, " I f ,w ** Remove all dead 
■*•■', ^“toined nW’fceancbee on tree* and lKvuh. 
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Autumn face-lift 


< - . w - — - — — — +■ »winn mar 

. courages better growth come nr- 
leg, and moat important, bring* 
— - tne sa ^ . mere light mm the garden. 

«^..For now »*■«> P»«tin* apace. Arc them 

medium w*a ***** to garden? 

r oVerscale poin^^kt^Try to turn every *v«a*We *p*c« 
e.as large as thi/° ld P 0 tS? teta *** 01 enjoyable Dowers oredl- 
tr these Se Hjj» le P**"**- Don't despair if you aw 

Lji v aiSS^§ raphs > £*&*** wlth * P®*r. *W» no&Tbwt 
^ly acquired an olrij!*fc aw? lovely plants that wiU thrive to 
painting to Other Search out those plants whose 

Jproar in art circle? 115, % natorftl bawtots have sparse to- 
Unsuccessfully nZ.’ * Qtv fprlo r f 0 * 1 - Rosemary is on exam* 
■■ y ne iOtia ted ‘pie. A lovely shrub (Roamarlmta ofi 
^iflelnalla. roemorfft rtfou’ee Is 


Hebrew), it produce* light Hue 
flowers, but (s valued for its 
.narrow evergreen leaves, which 
become more aromatic when 
grown In full son on poor soil. 

Other perennial, flowering herbs, 
like lavender (Lavandula of- 
ficinalis, naouvlon reftn t’ee In 
Hebrew) and sage /Salvia 
splendent, marva hadoura In 
brew), as well as red or ptafc 
K valerian ( Valeriana ■ o/jflctxaJfs, 

are 


^•opportunity 


lovation.’ 


^““““u^iaDneated ^'tvsicnan (vatertana- offlcint 
ItUJbinQin. Oddly en J yc *i 5 *fllen/ii»ui refau'ect in Hebrew) 

» f a PPearance x^t — 

teaS5 n f tly LLSACHT came and went. 

^ Bul for lhe <vcr number of 

?2£* 2* T* 51 15 free herc ** indents of the 

at&e public is randy to ^■J*h°l° cau8 t> the name Is fast becom- 

dbout tears or conflict ^ Dr ‘‘lng « term such a a might be 

who has lately been* "rediscovered** to a television quiz 
; test is Richard Serra 1 '^ maybe a rrm - ,H « »*»«* of the 

n ? St ‘ffl^ fU K«i e Vtorders Second Programme 
^ Mr * Wej dW register the event, summoning 
k$M5» ®™P ,e » ungainly awMrs. Ada Brodsky, a former Youth 
S sot. His projects for n^'AUyah ward, to tell us what she 
d. Ugly or not. There iTr :<rould reme «*ber of the Germany 
at Franklin and Len»«J knew “ a Jowl** child to the 
tid another curved But the one and a half hour 
SandTWpI ^nH , J 1 na «i iro Jr ram ^* wasn't even listed to 
™«T>J2 1 S’ anda,UIIrctl tt;' th * rp gular programme sheets. Xt 
son luver Museum in Yank® “ really a shame. What Mrs. 
ist movement in scuiptun .Brodsky had to uy would have 
J "the -elephantine simpiicnh been ot ^tereat to all. especially the 
for something profound ini chi Idren this country wanting to 

qnat^l nodrasof esthetic gE^cort-, aa ke, Kristallnacht ot 
be places where taste is efeNovcmbet- 9th to 10 th. 1938, marked 
i and money is spent, dhethe beginning of the end for Ger- 
imdog the major acannpU man Jcwr y< Purportedly “spon- 
taneous." it come in retaliation tor 

sy nature of the current m G l ^' r ° f '^^.*^1'^,“ 

snot^ymany lmiUUonsiGrynspan (whose parents hod been 
® well. The triumph of Hdcported to Poland). That night the 
presentation on a scale mipt Nazla unleashed on all-out attack 
t The taste for photograph s° n tk e Jewish communities of Ger- 
rlrfExpressiraiist abstraab many * ° ver W.ooo Jews were 

nhtCut image>making. ItbB arreated to onetntniUm 

Jewish property was 
OUT a fltnre required thy ^destroyed and synagogues burnt, 
amptiy made up by the dewThlrty-six prominent community 
Cactly Opposite principlea.Hi members were sho t on the streets. 
fflBcrrimarigasbord in whichi s It was, ■ seen : Wtnwpectlvdy, -« 
earettMhing if not eclectic tinal warning of what the Germans 


all nilubl? tor inferior ground. 
Thr.v iirr also all available at 
nurseries In tins and may be 
transplanted just now. When mul- 
ched, they will pass lhe winter well 
and flower to early spring. 

When planning garden spots with 
j»or solJi -don'i forget annuals for 
the extra colour they give. Nastur- 
tium f Tn ptir rlu m. tin'u Anmuttr 
In Hr brew i grows well in the 
poorest soil without any fertiliser, 
tou Its best sowing seasons In this 
country are September or 
February. One flower that ran be 
sown now, and one of the best for 
poor soil. Is the Californian poppy 
f EerHiehrltsia In Latin sod 
Hebrew i Sown now or In early spr- 
ing this plant will cover even the 
ugliest ground with trig blooms In 
shiny yellow, orange, white and 
sometimes at so pink and purple. 
Geraniums, too, especially those 
with white-green or green-brown 
leaves, are Just right for a poor but 
sunny part of U» garden, where 
they win delight you with attractive 
foliage and pretty flowers. 

More containers? When giving a 
face-lift to your garden, consider 
containers. About one-third of my 
garden plants ore container-bound. 
This because moles kept destroying 


GARDENER'S CORNER, -'Walter Frank I 


my plants In their tunnelling. They 
did a lot of damage, not only heap- 
.ing up earth, but by collecting 
bigger seeds before they had a 
chance to germinate and by killing 
the finest of my tulip and hyacinth 
bulbs. To outsmart this pest, I 
started with containers. Now. with 
the appearance of more and more 
buildings around my home, the 
mules are gone. Yet every season Z 
add mure containers to my garden. 

When you get older, deep forking 
in heavy soil becomes quite a chore 
and makes you appreciate the 
many advantages of container gar- 
dening. There are few or no weeds 
to fight. Insects, when they Invade, 
arc easily controlled- All routine 
taska — watering, feeding, 
cultivating, etc. — are more easily 
done for container plants. 

What to do when winter comes. In 
the “static" garden, provide mul- 
ching and raised beds as protection 
against frost and passible damage 
by flooding. Endangered plants in 
containers can be moved to a place 
of safety. Moat plants do not need a 
really warm place, but one offering 


moderate protection from winds 
mu! freezing temperatures. This 
place should have light but not 
m-cmsarlly bo sunny. Covered win- 
dow sills, eod basements, enclosed 
unhrated porches, or. for the 
smaller containers, high enough 
cold frames with a plastic or gUa 
cover. 

Most of the sensitive plants are 
scznl -dormant during the winter 
months and do not need much 
water. Bul they should never be 
allowed to dry out, so don't forget to 
water them occasionally. 

Collect fallen loaves. Autumn 
means that deciduous trees and 
shrubs drop their leaves, and they 
pile up, along with the dry needle* 
of old pines. Removing this debris, 
which quickly covers garden beds 
and paths, is one of the most, impor- 
tant Jobs before winter arrives, and 
not for aesthetic reasons only. Rake 
up fallen leaves and needles, or 
better yet use a lawn broom to 
aether them to heaps and then use a 
rubber basket to collect them for 
the compost pile. 

Composting Is so essential to good 


gardening that almost all gardens 
now Havc incorporated In their 
design a place for a compost heap 
or pit. 

After several weeks tbs leaves 
and needles begin to rot and attract 
earthworms to this rich organic 
matter. These silent subterranean 
workers eat their way through the 
layers of decaying foliage and come 
up u> the surface at night to mate. 

Their constant tunnelling enables 
oxygen, water and nutrients to 
penetrate downwards, speeding up 
the process by which organic debris 
turns Into valuable compose. 

Annual weeds and grass dippings 
arc good compost material, and the 
best weed tor this purpose Is the 
common nettle f&rtfca, sirpad In 
Heb rew I. which grows freely to 
fields throughout this country. This 
generally unwanted plant ip doubly 
valuable. When left In a barrel of 
rainwater for a-9 weeks. It becomes 
on excellent liquid manure for all 
kinds of cultivated plants. When 
sieved, this liquid esn be used as a 
mm- toxic insect repellent. 

The great value of compost has 
been proved contruily by the ex- 
clusive use of artificial fertilizers. 
Nobel prize winner Set man A. 
Waksman has commented. "The 


runttnuous use of mineral fer- 
tilizer-! on the same soil for many 
years, without the use of organic 
manures, may lead to deterioration 
at the physical condition of the soil 
and loss of productivity," 

More organic plant feed- Zn addi- 
tion to home-produced compost, 
another natural plant food is bone- 
mini, which Is now being produced 
locally at Mule Aduraim near 
Jerusalem. Bone-meal has a long- 
lasting beneficial effect, especially 
for flower plants. 

Guuu - Peru, a natural product 
from fish -eating seabirds, recently 
reappeared here. Jerusalem's 
nurseries and seed- shops were the 
first to import it and offer it to home 
gardeners- During the Mandatory 
period, guano, a concentrated 
organic manure, was widely used in 
Israel. European and American 
formers and amateur gardeners 
have rightly held It to esteem for 
more than a 100 years. There is 
hardly found on orchard, vineyard, 
vegetable farm or rosegarden that 
goes without guano feedings In 
France. Belgium. Holland, etc. 
Home gardeners there also apply 
giuno to house plants, because the 
smallest quantity — less than half a 
teaspoonful — has a quick and 
lasting effect. Moreover, even on 
overdose will not harm a potted 
plant. 

Vegetables. This column has 
many times stressed the impor- 


tance nf a home vegetable and herb 
garden Now, when you are plan; 
Ding, a new face for your garden.* 
don't forget to Include sufficient 
space for edible plants. And 
remember that they can be grown 
in containers too. Here are some 
helpful hints: 

In the coastal region, the Jordan 
Valley and along the Dead Sea, 
more radishes, spinach and parsley 
can he sown and seedlings of let- 
tuce, endive and cabbages may still 
he planted. As long as the rains 
have not soaked areas of heavy red 
soil and loam too much, gel to work 
while the weather and ground per- 
mit. 

Sow or plant the following 
vegetables in Jerusalem and other 
hilly regions: cabbage, broccoli, 
cauliflower and lettuce from 
.seedlings: broad beans, pea*, 
radishes and spinach from seed- 
You may also set out more bulbleta 
for green onions. Hill up all 
potatoes sown in September and 
add potassium between the rows. ! 
kilo for every 6 running metres, but 
not too close to the plants! Oe 
cnaionat prophylactic sprays with 
seprol will prevent rust and 
mildew. 

Cultivate between rows of 
vegetables sown or planted In 
September and October and keep 
the plots as weed-free as possible. If 
you didn't raise the beds before 
planting, deepen all paths along 
your vegetable beds to avoid 
flooding. 


Forgotten tragedy 


LISTENING XN.../Ze’ev Schui 


had in mind for the Jew* once war 
would break out. which happened a 
year later, as the Germans already 
knew it would. It was largely ig- 
nored by the outside world and 
accepted with fatalism by the Jews 
of Europe and hope torn frustration 
by those of Palestine, who could do 
Utile to help. 

Ada Brodsky sold that the Ger- 
man* never succeeded to hurting 
her “Inside." At least not during 
that first period of the early and 
mid-thirties when she wu still a 
student at her home-town high 
school. Her gentile peers sym- 
pathized with her. “But the head- 
master was a rabid anti-Semite." 

Her real suffering came with the 
departure of friends — the repeated 
trips to the central railway station, 
the tearful porting*. It was, as she 
put it. "the end of a period." 

. A* the daughter of a non-Zionist 
family, she joined a “neutral" 
youth movement. But finally even 
her parents realized that there was 
no alternative other than Palestine. 
She was sent to a hackahara comp 
during the summer of 1938 and 
managed to leave the country to 
goodtime. : ■ " 

She has nothing but praise for 


Ben flhemen Children's Village, 
where ah* spent her first year in the 
country. Then came Kristallnat'ht. 
The children of the village, to sym- 
pathy with those ot German Jewish 
descent, decided there would be no 
dancing that Friday night. One Fri- 
day night was all It was worth. “At 
the time I found It cruel." 

ADA BRODSKY’S story was but one 
version or Germany of that period. 
As early os the winter of 1930-1031, 
when I was a six-yeor-okl pupil in 
an elementary school In 
Magdeburg, ray teacher promised 
me that he would bash away at my 
backside “all the way to 
Jerusalem." Hitler youth were 
waiting for me when I came out of 
school, took my cap and filled It 
with horse manure and then made 
me wear it. 

We were two Jews to the class. 
The other, now the distinguished 
pianist and teacher Max Presale r, 
escaped because he was a puny lit- 
tle fellow who didn't have much 
fight in him. I fought hack and had 
my nose bashed in at the ripe old 
age of six years and six months. 

In my city yellow benches 
f-feserved' tor Jcws> appeared- in 
the parks os early os the spring of 


1933. But my great sorrow os a nine- 
vear-old “German of Mosaic 
Descent" was that they wouldn’t 
let me join the Hitler Jugend. When 
my family crossed over into France 
and I saw my first living 
Frenchman, the smarting defeat at 
World War I came to mind, and I 
said. “Dirty Frog.” This made my 
big brother lose his temper, and he 
gave me a slap in the face I eon still 
feel. 

I SUPPOSE there are a thousand 
stories still waiting to be told. Ada 
Brodsky's was well narrated and 
intelligently handled and had value 
Just by being there In the silence 
with which Kol Y Israel swept on to 
more important anniversaries, like 
Jabottosky's 100th birthday. Ze'ev 
J aboil ns ky was, if t understand It 
right, a modest man who hated 
fuss. It's an open question, but from 
what is known about the man, it 
does not seem os if the “do" at the 
Waldorf Astoria would have been 
much to his liking. 

APROPOS education and kids, this 
week's Special Investigation (Se- 
cond Programme, Sunday After- 
noon) zeroed In on the Ministry of 
Education and Its unmatched ex- 
ample of efficiency. Youngsters 
who take the bagrut (matricula- 
tion) exams are kept waiting for 
three years tor the results. (My son 
is now In his second year of army 
service and still waiting for his.) 
Then there’s also the shocking 
porcontuv.* /rf-rti:.- takes msdetothc 
scores. 


ISRAEL rSILEARMONlC 

ORCHESTRA. OmUI BvtaMm, two- 


Charles Bailee . (Mar; Jala* Baetla, 


Shagen (Streeter et Mk Avaer Itay). 
•*Rlu<“ Nattaaal Cheir ae4 the 
JrmlM ilndeey CISr (flutter at 
beth Staeley Sperber) (Maas 
Arndtfrimm. W Mr. Weeewber 9). 


Barenboim 

triumphs 


THIS WAS another great day for 
the philharmonic. Be it a solo 
recital, chamber-music, 
Beethoven's intimate first piano 
concerto or the moaamaataUty of 
Bruckner, Barenboim triumphs. 
Even the early French roman- 
ticism of Berlioz spurs him towards 
great achievements. 

Barenboim’s treatment was a 
masterwork of balance. He never 
tried to inflate or impress by ac- 
tivating the forces at his disposal 
beyond necessity. His extraor- 
dinary sensitivity, his inner logic 
and sureness lead him on with 
almost infallible Inspiration tor the 
two long hours. No component 
received preferential treatment. 
The soloists, the choirs, the 
orchestra seemed to receive ef- 
fortless attention. 

There was plenty of beautiful 
singing by the Cameron Singers 
and the other choirs, whieh to the 
finale became a huge homogeneous 
choral body. The three solists, plac- 
ed in front of the chairs, but behind 
the orchestra, managed to project 
their excellent voices Into the hall. 
Cfl.-s :diiie O.. . •:: : ,«.r;ness and 

delicacy of phi diaries Buries' 


MUSIC 


brilliant articulation and Jules 
Bos tin's singing the part of Friar 
Laurence with a ringing bass, 
verve and captivating personifica- 
tion elevated the performance to a 
very high level. 

The orchestra deserves special 
mention. All of Berlioz's melodic 
extravagances and orchestral 
effects emerged to perfect shape. 

BENJAMIX VAR-AM 

TOO LITTLE is known about the 
Haifa Chamber Music Society, now 
in Its 32nd season. Started at the 
private Initiative of several per- 
sona, including Judge Moahe Lan- 
dau. Dr. Herman Loeb and Dr. 
Shimon Grunw&ld, it has never 
been subsidized, nor made any con- 
cessions whatever to Its choice of 
the programmes. These are decid- 
ed for purely musical reasons. So, 
for example, some ten years ago 
the society dared to present 
Richard Strauss* Plano Quartet. 

From its beginnings, the Haifa 
Chamber M.:*ic Socle? has 

e».(,-utfdurert -uX - Sit 

slillhij, in iio .. ..U-vuec a ler un- 


derstanding and appreciation of 
modern music. 

This season opened with the only 
appearance this year in Haifa of the 
Canemn Singers, this choir has 
refused to perform In the Haifa 
Auditorium, because of Its acoustic 
shortcomings. 

A new subscription costs IS160 for 
the series of eight concerts, given 
on Saturday evenings at the Beit 
Harofeh. With the exception of the 
Fine Arts Quartet from the U.S.. all 
performers this season are resident 
to Israel. 

The season's programme offers a 
very wide variety of instrumental 
combinations, including choral and 
vocal music. Among the lesser 
known works are: Glinka's Trio 
Pathetlque for Clarinet, Cello and 
Plano; Reger's String Quartet in f 
flat minor. Op. 123: Mahler's p ; .mo 
Quartet, and there will also be - 
stage performance of Schonberg' 
Pierrot Lunnin with soprano Adi 
Etzion and members of the IPO, 
conducted by Shalom Ronly-Rlklis. 

ESTHER REUTER 

THE Beersheba SInfonietta has an- 
nounced a competition for young 
composers (born after January l. 
1945) for an orchestral work 10 to 15 
minutes tong. Deadline for submis- 
sion is March 1. 1981. For details, 
apply to Its office: P.O.B. 4350. 
Beersheba. First prize is IS2.50O. 
The jury will be Mendl Rodan, ar- 
tistic director of the SInfonietta: a 
representative of the Com -nser' ' 
. langur. ssfc •»■.*?) 
and a cntiu. j .<•. 


[.Big Busin 




“ACADEMIC PROGRESS MUST GO HAND IN HAND WITH COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT” 

PRESIDENT GERSHON AVNER 

UNIVERSITY OF HAIFA BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS CONVENES 


Sttosted oa toe crert of SCsoBt tiunasl sdlseart to i 
Pahremty »f Haifa ce m maada a spectocahaf pmuart 


mad i «f acne of the biwalMaktag Ountel NsUeaal threat, toe 
i view of Israel’* ce—IUwe. ML Bermoa ud toe Galilee. 


Haifa, November 17 — The Univer- 
sity of Haifa’s Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Governors 
convened yesterday with the par- 
ticipation of members and dis- 
tinguished observers from Israel, 
the United States, E n g l a n d. Ger- 
many. France, Switzerland and 
South Africa. 

The Meeting's to-depth reports and 
discussions cover such areas os 
academic affairs: student affairs; 
finance and development and the 
work of Friends sss oci a tiot ui to 
Israel and abroad. 

Community Action 
A special session will be devoted to 
the important subject af the Univer- 
sity's community action 
programmes. Both members of the 
academic community and public 
figures wffl meet to try to develop a 
framework within which special 
impetus can be given to the far- 


reaching wink the University is 
already dotog in this area. 

This Includes programmes for 
bridging the social gap to Israel, 
cosing tensions between Arabs and 
Jews, rehabilitation, continuing 
education. Zionist studies, social 
work and environmental con- 

sciousnc 


New Readme* 

During the various committee 
meetings, members will try to 
come to grips with the new finan- 
cial realities Imposed upon the 
University in the light of further 
cutbacks hi Government support 
for the Univer sitie s to Israel. 
President Gershon Avner, to Us 
report to the Board of Governors 
writes: “The universities (in 
Israel) are struggling with the un- 
avoidable results of the Mote's 
economic situation, that is, the cuts 


in the overall education budget, and 
the consequent cuts in Government 
allocations to the institutions of 
higher learning. 

"Despite the. problematic' 
budgetary situation, the University 
has not retrogressed in the 
academic achievements realized 
during the few short years of its in- 
dependent academic existence, nor 
has It even stood still in this 
respect. It can be stated with pride 
that, while adapting Itself to the 
economic decrees, the University 
has successfully advanced to both 
research and teaching, even 
penetrating additional new areas of 
activity." 

These areas Include psychological 
stress research. Holocaust studies, 
maritime studies, ldbbuts studies, 
applied research and the establish- 
ment of a Graduate School. 


The Unit for Bridging the Gap — Grappling 
with Israel’s Social Realities 



PH WITH ^ 



Since 1948, more than l.fl million 
Jews from 80 countries have come 
"home." But this “Ingathering" 
has not been without its problems. 
The different social, cultural and 
educational backgrounds of the 
Jewish Immigrants have led to un- 
desirable social and educational 

ftps* 



to advancing higher education and 
developing future leaden amongst 
the population of these deprived 
areas. To this end, in 1974 the 
University created the Unit for 
Bridging the Gap. 

Now in Its seventh year, the Unit 
osslsts-close to 1,000 talented young, 
men and women from developing 
and underprivileged areas to attain 
a university education, through In- 
novative programmes, combining 

recruitment, scholarships and 

tutorials. These men and women 
then return to their communities to 
help Improve the quality of 
leadership and services. 

Not content with educating only 
within the University, the Unit 
moves out Into the community, to 
rearii as many people as possible. 
One of these community based 


programmes Is a tutoring project 
for Israeli soldiers at Comp Marcus 
in Haifa. Soldiers from disadvan- 
taged areas, who are about to be 
discharged from the Army, receive 
tutoring and a boost to their morale 
from association with students of 
the Unit from similar backgrounds 
who have “raade.lt" to the Univer- 
sity. The aim is to encourage these 
soldiers to complete their basic 
education and to think seriously 
- about continuing their studies In the ' 
future. 

The rapport between the students 
and the soldiers is one of the major 
factors In the project's success. As 
one student tutor says, “X speak 
their language and I speak to their 
hearts. Until X started studying at 
the University, I lived all my life in 
one of Haifa's poorer 
neighbourhoods. I tell them — if I 
con do It — then you con too!" 


PUBLICATION OF THE 
ATLAS OF HAIFA AND 
MOUNT CARMEL 

The University of Haifa will an- 
nounce publication of the Alls* of 
Rolfs and Mount Carmel lu a 
ceremony on November 18, 1980. 
The Atlas, an urban-regional atlas 
and the first to Israel describing a 
city and its region in all their 
aspects, was edited by Dr. Arson 
Safer and Dr. Baruch EOpulsof the 
University's Geography Depart* 
uent, and published by the Applied 
Scientific Research Company- 
Using accurate, cotottrfa! and higft- 
qualfty maps, diagram* and 
photographs. It presents a total pic- 
ture of the physical, historical, 
economic and demographic struc- 
ture of Haifa and the Carmel 
region. The accompanying texts 
and legends appear both in Hebrew 
and In English. 

The Atlas is Intended for 
researchers, planners, ad- 
ministrators, teachers, students 
and interested laymen. 


University Honours 



This is particularly true with 
respect to Jewish Immigrants from 
Islamic countries. Heavily concen- 
trated In developing areas 
throughout Israel and especially in 
the North, these Jews have had to 
bear the brunt of Israel's social and 
economic '.burdens. Their com- 
munities, facing a myriad of com- 
plex problems, have been plagued 
by a tack of trained, educated 
leadership. 

The University of Haifa, as the 
social science-liberal arts Universi- 
ty nf Northern Israel, Is committed 


Centre for Maritime Stqdtai 

United States Ambassador, to 
Israel, the Honorable Samuel Leads 
takes part la underwater 
archaeological explorations off the 
coast of Caesarea, which were 
carried out this summer by the 
University's Centre for Maritime 
Studies. The excavations of the 
sunken Herodlan harbour of ^ 
Caesarea (one of the largest and 
most technologically advanced ■“ v 
ports in the Roman world) yielded, 5 = 
in addition to historical finds, 
significant scientific information. A 
faultllnc was discovered on the 
seabed which has practical Im- 
plications for modern engineering. 



• Mr. Aklva 

Lewinsky, Treasurer 
of the Jewish Agency 
and former Chairman 
of the University's Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Is 
to be awarded an 
Honorary Fellowship 
in appreciation of Us 
active Involvement 
with, support of, and 

old .to the University 
since ha founding. 

His efforts, as a 
member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee 
and especially as Its 
Chairman from 1975 to 
1979, have greatly 
helped the University 
to attain academic 
growth and to realize 
many of its academic 
goals. 


• Mr. Louis H. 
Golden of Michigan, 
U.S.A., President and 
Chairman of the 
Board of Commodity 
Steel and Processing, 
toe., sad Commodity 
Steel International, 
Inc., and a member of 
the University's Board. 
Is being awarded the 
Mount Carmel Award 
of Merit in sincere ap- 
preciation of hia in- 
spiring human 
qualities, exemplary 
generosity and selfless 
readiness to afford 
assistance to others, 
and in acknowledg- 
ment of his unstinting 
efforts on behalf of the 
University, which 
have encouraged 
others to emulate his 
example both in Israel 
and overseas. 


StrochUts 
tlcut. 


of 

1978 


Sigmund 
of Connec- 
U.S.A.. Presi- 
dent of the American 
Friends of Haifa 
University, ia to be 
presented with a token 
of esteem. A member 
the Board since 
Mr. Strochlftz 
hns been an active and 
cnergetle supporter, 
advancing all fields of 
the University's ac- 
tivities. 

A member of Presi- 
dent Carter’s Commis- 
sion on the Holocaust, 
Mr. Strochlitz es- 
tablished at he 
University the Shlomo 
SSnman and Shoshana 
Strochlitz Chair of 
Holocaust Studies. 


HIGHLIGHTS 
OF THE NINTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 

Sunday, Nov. 26, 1980 

10.00 a_xn. 

• Opening Address by Prof, 

Hax&rl, Chairman of the Planning 
and Budget Committee of the Coun- 
cil for Higher Education, on “The 
Outlook for Higher Education to 
Israel." 

4.30 p.m. 

• “Tea and Sympathy," informal 
get together with Israeli, new Im- 
migrant and overseas students. 

8.00 p.m. 

> President's Reception, with the 
participation of Mr. Aryeh Gnrel. 
Mayor of Haifa, and Mr. Sigmund 
Strochlitz. President of the 
American Friends of Haifa Univer- 
sity. 

Monday, Nov. 11, 1980 

1.00 p.m. 

• Presentation of Annual Mount 
Carmel Award of Merit to Mr. 
Lonls H. Golden of Michigan. 
U.S.A., President and Chairman of 
the Board of Commodity Steel and 
Processing, Inc., and Commodity 
Steel International, toe. 

5.30 p.m. 

.• Presentation of Elle Wiese! 

Award for Holocaust Research to 
the Holocaust Museum of Klbbntx 
Lohamel HagetaoL The award Is 
being made within the rramewofk 
of the Shlomo Zalman and 
Shoshana Strochlitz Chair of 
Holocaust Studies at the Universi- 
ty. Prof- Soul Friedlander of Tel 
Aviv University will be delivering 
the guest lecture on “Vatican 
Policy towards the Jews during the 
Holocaust period in the Light of 
New Research." 

8.30 p.m. 

• Art Auction of Works by Israeli * 
Artists, arranged by the Israel 
Association of Friends of Haifa 
University al the Dan Carmel 
Hotel. Proceeds for the benefit of 
the University and the Israel 
Pointers and Sculptors Associstlon. 

Tuesday. Nov. 18, 1880 

9.00 a. in. 

• Address by Lt. General Rafael 
Elton, Chief of Staff of the Israel 
Defence Forces. 

12.30 p.m. 

• Ceremony Announcing Publica- 
tion by the University of the Atlas of 
Haifa and M mnl GarmeL 

2.30 p.m. 

• Conferment of Honorary 
Fellowship on Mr. Aklva Lewinsky, 
treasurer of the Jewish Agency and 
former Chairman of the Univer- 
sity's Executive Committee. 


Presented by the American Friends of HaHR University 1 
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to WIZO on its sixtieth anniversary • 
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KALMAN KATZ 

Architect and Urban Planner 
Ramat Gan: 1 2 Macdonald St. 
Tel: 735113-721951 


BIDERMAN 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 

All Branches of Insurance 
Engineering. Sea, Life And 
Special Policies 
Tel Aviv: 1 6 Mikve Israel St. 
Ter: 622264 


BARCHANA 

Engineers 

Tel Aviv: 14 Beer Tuvia St. 
Tel: 220850 


FEDERICO MUNITZ 

Building Contractor 
Jerusalem 


M. KEILAF 

Architect and Town Planner 
Tel Aviv: 1 Massada Sl 
T el: 03/237567 

POLAKOWSKI LTD. 

Sings and Road Sing's 

Manufacturers 

Tel Aviv: 6 Shvil Hamifal St. 

Tel: 831243/4 


M. AMARIO — 

E. MAJUS 

Architects and Town Planners 
Tel Aviv: 15 Bublic St. 

Tel: 447363 


M.MORECKI 

Consulting Engineers 

Tel Aviv: 169 Ben-Vehuda St. 

Tel: 246861—245894 


THEACAMPEANU . 

Interior Architect 

Tel Aviv: 103 Ahad-Ha'am St. 

Tel: 228681 


DACOGRAFF 

Technical Services for Planng 
Blue- Prints. Offset and Priming 
Tel-Aviv: 1 8, Zeitlin St. 

Tel: 258374/5/6 


E.M.I. 

Heating and Air-Conditioning 
Engineer Manufacturer of 
Heating, Air-Conditioning and 
Industrial Piping 
Givataim; 68 Sheinkin St. 

Tel: 319286-314287 


RONIR BUILDING CO. 
LTD. 

Building Contractors and 
Manufacturers of Plaster 
Partitioning 

Tel-Aviv: 12 Haaron David St. 
Tel: 226270 233191 


BRAGINSKI — 
GRUENFELD 

Electrical Engineering 
Tel-Aviv: 

114 Nachalat-Benyamin St. 
Tel: 823496 


Mi up :o 

ZLOTN1SKY MICHAEV * ,Mfcr 


Architecture and Building 
Engineering i\K 

Hod-Hasharon: " health 

69 Derech Hasharon Sl 
T el: 052-25892 1 


SEMEH LTD. 

A, Anderman — J. Greenberg 
Construction Plannig . 

Tel Aviv: 17 Bublic Sl 
T el: 455084 


STUDIO LEVINGER Jjtanof 

Studio for Graphic Design «^r| 5 S° n 
Production. l *^. e 

Tel-Aviv: 29 Beeri Sl **«' lllj.l' 


NAHUM BROS 

Building Contractors 
Or Yehuda: - 1 9 Hagana St. 
Tel: 716428—75451 


SIMON & SON LTD. 

■ Machinery ami Equipment For 
Industrial Kitchens 
Tel Aviv: 6 Levontin St. 

Tel: 612313 


ELECTRO MIKUN 

Office Equipment . * 

Tel Aviv: 1 9 Yehuda Halevi St. 
Tel: 655740-651798 


H. LONAY 
Building Contractor 
Tel Aviv. 23 Hissin St. 
Tel: 284206 


HOD-DANI & SHIMON 
RAZON 

All Building Renovation Jobs 
Hod Hasharon: 

21 Ben-Gurion St. 

Tel: 052-79272 


HOLZMAN-ALON 

Buiding Contractors 
Tel-Aviv: 

27 Miriam Hahashmonait St. 
Tel: 435239 


DAPHNA TRAVEL (78) 
LTD. 

Head Office 

Tel Aviv: 114 Hayarkon Sl. 
Tel: 244126 


ENG. 

JOSEPH ALONI 

Insallation of Sanitary 
Equipment 
and Central Heating 
Tel-Aviv: 21 Hissin St. 
Tel: 284206 


Tel: 237207 


mi. 

so 


% the 

LEKET 

Press Clippings and Atfvertii^ f " Un ' 
Tel-Aviv: 2 Ben-Zakai SL ' Hie ir 
Tel: 296764 


MOZER & SON LTD. 

Building Co. 

Afula: 21 Hagan Sl . 

Tel: 056-22457 


ACHDUT 

Offset and Letter Press 
Tel Aviv: 5 Levomin Sl 
T el: 614403 


MOSHE TRIWAKS 

Public Relations Ltd. 
Tel-Aviv: ,10 Struc Sl 
T el: 249677—238250 
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WORLD WIZO 18 th CONFERENCE— 60 th ANNIVERSARY 

GALA OPENING — JERUSALEM Binyenei Ha’uma, November 17, 1980 
DELIBERATIONS — TEL AVIV, November 18-24, 1980 



YOUTH 

clubs 



Greetings 

r«H» The Miiiisiw l abour 
jtttl-Awial Affairs 

par Ini-mli. 

pWr KrrrJint* i,% y,*. 

"t the It i.uich i inter - 
Allii/ /JriAa'iijuu •atthe 
KWHri'Hd^ a ii \t*;a lotge / 

wf liuit i! j *,i ", VrxfdiHrf 

<fkd hi irk to /ir.ft-j and thritoghuat 
kr i»M rlti ha* li/uiit « Afrtj j ii nmj (ff . 
rUUteui uf thv tiru i*Jti for «A<-*urr 
/vwr/r wvn // a chotn aikitc 
>l» tf/rdW nut d/ifl* tftr *htdr fikjd 
'rum prcStatr int until. and ny/i 
rir /inrndmt and nm- 
iroiff/iv; ,tf ffcr Aurr. 

■• '-■h '» vm^Mrnrn /in fcnfA m ii* 

T«X ft w*rM muirmrM/ I'f KfifHrn 

uwj am nilnntan start, Jar Zituiiw 
■ml ft* i.Hrtr ami in thr Jfainr*,*L 
ha/ u iiHtf, np, m itself — ta 

•hut essential fur ft roe ft uk* eti — 
»i>ni lAii/iuf hi|A the problem* of 
'm umurtram*. patern. ditlerotr. 
J*k m/ \nitahfr Jr amen, irk.* foe the 

art uf uii iirt, (irforM enj/ ^ 

ccrtfliiMf i'f «6r Arlrriifrorifift 
opnlaiitui. in /Ac mahlithmeni uf 
fA/f ntmc/r-rW iiVMiainf <Mt/ irr- 
j» MT» /or tAr aiiiiUiYnmu tif the 
'{..uiiiir amf /*«■ family 

.Vflsi rstahhshtd and tamikm in- 
finrinai m the State of im/m tinned 
n the initiative of K't;n f.j esam- 
^jlr. the widespread net*,** uf p re* 
fynderfarmt and inf inn dot care 
HfW ire*, pkngnwnd'.. \un:mer cainpi 
1 ttd i lnb\ 

for all their, and for the pnjecu 
itll to ii mte. / hereby mth tit: a 
Wt. ru us the oanunnition dJ'Hi frnib 
•i! uiirA m Israel ami the Diaspora 
In appreciation, 

ISRAEL KATZ 

Minister of Labour 
and Social Affairs 





-rom ihc Minister of 

Education 

It it a great fain lege far me tapav 
’tuntcQe ta HV:n on itt sixtieth an- 
itrersury. and I * chrome iiw dea- 
lt on ta open iui ir festive ISth World 
{tiro Conference m Jerusalem the 
Eternal Capital of the State of Israel 

/ have the utmost admiration for 
IViza > great iimtfthu/ion to educa- 


tion* hi 


|n 

pl!JO 


>7 ■»*; . 
-7.7 

l.t L “ 

id 

C? 

.jBSW 1 


M 


GANISATIO 
» CULTURE € 



uhwrptivn. ta social services, to the 
aduweentent of the place of *omen in 
our society, and to the splendid rohm- 


hetler future for Israel and the Jewnh 
people. 

•' Bv ivur uo^Sffttf deration to the . 
education of our children and i vur 
unfailing concern for immigrant 
mourn, the elderly, the deprived and 
the doadvaniagrd among in. by your 
patience and perseverance, 'your 
human approach and loving care, in 
troubled times and in adverse condi- 
tions. you are carrying on the 
heritage of the Jewish mother 
throughout the cm/uries. Together, 
in Israel and the Diaspora. Wiso 
serves as the link umtmg the genera- 
tions. the link between mother and 
daughter . and between Israel and the 
world. 

ZEVULUN 

HAMMER 

Minister of Education 
and Culture 


A look at the past 


The Idea uf founding an 
«if /un»«: numeu fiio 
permwtd in 19M with the visit fo 
Jerusalem uf Rebecca Sieff, Vem 
Weununn and Edith Eder. They 
icturncd to London convinced of 
itll' UCCd 1,1 il|(!Jititc JfHith 
Women in an international Zionist 
fraaie»uik in order to nint the 
women and children of Ere/ 
Ywrael. 

In 19 JO. W'nci was founded in 
London and Mn. Rebecca Sieff 
ctivtcd ITcuili'ni file ur^aiu«a- 
Uon'i Tint congren was hcM in 
Karlsbad in |uj| with the imr- 
tieipjtmn of Wi» reprnenUtives 
from European. American am* 
North African countries end, of 
course, from Ere/ Yoracl. The 
movement continued to spread 
and branches were established in 
Canada. Axaindta. New Zealand. 
South Africa and the Larin 
American countries. 

With the establishment of the 


slide uf Israel, the waves of im« 
migration increased' The )oung 
Mate, exhausted by war, would not 
have been able to carry out all it 
had undertaken without Ihc 
tireless work earned out by thv 
viduAta/) organisations, of which 
the only non-potjiicai one was 
W'i/o. with iu tens of thousands of 

volunteer*. 

Wi/o has always endeavoured to 
adapt its activities to the needs of 
the houfi however, the eoniimm 
denominators of the organisation"^ 
activities autd aims ever since its 
creation have always remained (he 
same; on the social plane — to ad- 
vance the woman and ihc Tamily 
and to respond to the needs of 
society in Israel and. on the Zionist 
plane, to strengthen the bonds bet- 
ween Jewish women in the 
Diatpor* with those in Israel, to 
develop Jewish and Zionist educa- 
tion in the Diaspora and to en- 
courage Aliya. 



Childrwi a * one of WIzo*« 177 children's InsiHst bos. 

WIZO as mtemational organisation 


Wizo is the only women's in- 
ternational Zionist organisa- 
tion with a scat ax the U.N. as a 
Non-Gov cm mental Organisa- 
tion at ECOSOC and UN- 
ICEF. It is a member of the 
World Zionist Organisation, 
the Board of Governors of the 
Jewish Agency, The Zionist 
General Council, the World 
Zionist Congress, the Ex- 
ecutive cl the World Jewish 


and International Woman's 
Year, and its delegates par- 
ticipated actively in the 
Women's Conferences in Mex- 
ico and Denmark. 



Dedication of 
Jewish Women 


l think it is no exaggeration to say 
that hundreds o f thou sands of Israelis 
— and Israel 's society in general — 
huve heen profoundly and most 
positively influenced by the initiative oj 
a few women Zionists in London sixty years ago. 

When Rebecca Sieff and her colleagues founded the Women's 
International Zionist Organisation they knew how much desola- 
tion and poverty . how many economic, educational and health 
problems would have to he confronted in Palestine then emerging 
nut of World War I. With practicality and devotion they decided to 
concentrate on a basic component in the building of the Jewish 
National Home: the role of Women and aid to their children. Out 
of that decision came vital vocational and particularly agricultural 
training for women, courses in sewing and cooking and home in- 
dustries — things that we tend today to take for granted. So. too. 
we tend ro forget the pioneering contribution Wizo made in 
establishing baby homes and day nurseries, agricultural hoarding 
schools and urban vocational schools. They are essential parts of j 
our lives in cities and villages and. perhaps above all. in develop- 
ment towns. 

All this has been made possible by the thousands of volunteers 
Wizo has organised throughout the world and in Israel itself, 
volunteers who in increasing numbers are carrying out the 
greatest Zionist mitzvot — their own aliya. May their numbers 
grow : may your hands be strengthened! 

Yitzhak Navon 

Jerusalem — President's Residence. President »t hraet 

August JQS0 From the Wizo Rti.rw — fjOth amuvenon edition 



WIZO’s Pioneering 
Contribution 


/ join in extending my warmest 
greetings on the occasion of the Six- 
tieth Anniversary of the Women's Inter- 
national Zionist Organisation. 

Wizo's record is a proud and noble 
story of the dedication of Jewish women in the upbuilding of the 
land and people of Israel. Its themes are many and its accomplish- 
ments are lasting. Thanks to the work of Wizo. our people have 
been assisted throughout the decades to improve the quality of 
their lives and hence the inner strength of our nationhood. From 
the earliest pioneer days, the period of mass ingathering and the 
years of rehabilitation, building and national consolidation. Wizo 
has always been present, expanding its services in towns and 
villages inspired by a human and spiritual partnership that is 
dramatically reflective of our eternal Jewish heritage. 

Central to that heritage is our unity, at the core of which lies 
Jerusalem the Eternal. Throughout our history for its St *■* we 
were never silent and neither did we ever foresake its memory and 
message. Hence did we return to it and restore it into the living . 
indivisible capital of our people for all time. 

It is from this Jerusalem — where freedom reigns for all faiths 
forever — that / wish the great family of Wizo mazal tov on the 
occasion of its first sixty years of great accomplishment. 


Jerusalem 
9 September . 


Menahem Begin 

Prime Minister of Israel 


1980 


Hundreds of delegates assemble in Israel; 
represent quarter million volunteers from scores of countries 
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uncial h el/are, to iiutmgrau {’Congress and the Public Coun- 
cil for Soviet Jewry. It plays an 
active part in combating anti- 
Zionism and anti-Semitism, 
supporting the struggle of 
Soviet Jewry and Jews in Arab 
countries. As an NGO in the 
framework of the U.N., it 
{dayexfaa active role tn the fn* 
lernstiosal Year of the Child 

WIZO and the 
under fives 

The care of babies and small 
chddrea was one of Wizo's earliest 
spheres of activity, right from its 
foundation in 1933, and although 
in the meantime it has become ac- 
tive in innumerable other Helds, 
this still remains one of the basics. 

Over 11.000 under Fs now at- 
tend Wizo's network of day care 
centres, toddlers' homes and kin- 
dergartens. 

Some are there to free their 
mothers for work, either to help 
the fam3y budget or because their 
professional services are vitally 
needed (as In the ease of nurses, 
for whose children Wizo has 
opened special centres near 
hospitals). Others are there 
because their home conditions, 
whether material, social or 
psychological are detrimental to 
their physical or emotional well- 
being and a daily change of en- 
vironment is essential. 
( Nevertheless . the change it a daily 
one, in keeping with the latest 
tenets of chud psychology, which 
favour the day care centre, and 
keeping the child in daily contact 
with home and family — however 
bad — aver the closed institution 
— however good 0 
Others again with a secure and 
loving, but culturally disadvan- 
taged. family background, need 
the day care centres to stimulate 
their development and enable 
them, later, to start school on an 
equal footing, with children from 
more cultured homes. 

Close regular contact between 
parents and staff is a must in all 
Wizo's children's institutions. 
Parcntv* circles are organised, with 
talks and discussions, or cTemen- 
luy lessons, as needed, on Child- 
care. family relationships and 



From The Minister of Health 

l salute Wizo on thr sixtieth a*- 
mversary of its founding. Three six- 
decades heir hem years of good yeork 
that have proved a blessing for the 
Zionist movement and far Israel. The 
volunteering spirit of Wizo has 
brought- about wonderful improve- 
menu (n the quality of life of Israel 
society, especially among the weaker 
and less privileged elements. 
Everywhere tn the country your work 
has made an impact, and you have set 
an example of Zionist leadership and 
guidance for all women’s organisa- 
tions. . 

I salute your achievements up to 
" thr present and / have faith tn your 
amieaed efforts in the future. 

Iliezer 

SHOSTAK 

Minister of Health 
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Message from the Chairman of 
the World Zionist Organisation 
and Jewish Agency for Israel - 

On behalf of the World Zionist Ex- 
etwiH I take pleasure ht sending 
warmest greetings from Jeursakm. 
Eternal Capital iff Israel.. to the 50 
Federations of Wizo throughout the 
wtrid and Israel, an the occasion of 
the Sixtieth Anniversary iff the foun- 
ding iff your organisation. 

. Zionism is among the finest 
manifestations of the world process of 
national self-determination. But un- 
like other movements of rmanripo- 
rion, whose objectives hot uctotW- 
pllshed when independence war 
achieved. Zionism b a continuing 
puce** iff commitment to national 
and human goats: aiiyah and ahsorp- 
thm, settlement iff the land, and 
Edging the social gap. 

There are no hounds or limits to 
the possibilities uf achievement of 
each and every one iff your 2J0.W0O 
nttmbers in SO countries of the world. 
Tour unity uf purpose i* indeed an in- 
spiration to m aB. 

May ‘your deliberations in 
Jerusalem on the occasion of your 
Sruirth Anniversary he a milestone 
on the Htfr to increased efforts on 
hehatf of Israel and the Jewiih peih 
plr. and war ma intensify your 
H wlhi- uiliritin 

ARYE DULZIN 

Chairman. World 
‘ /.iiumi Organisation 
and Jewish Agency for 
Israel 
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Members of Wizo Australia and Federal Parliamentarians waiting 
outside Soviet Embassy to present petition for Ida Nudcb 


The Gala Opening oT World 
Wizo's ISth Conference will take 
place this evening at Jerusalem's 
Btnyanct Haooma. in the presence 
of hundreds of delegates and ob- 
servers from numerous countries 
throughout ihc world, representing 
some quarter miUkm Wizo volun- 
teers. The gathering will be ad- 
dressed by the President of the 
State of Israel, Mr. Yitzhak Navon. 
and Prime Minister Menahem 
Begin and Jerusalem Mayor Teddy 
Koilck will be among the other dis- 
tinguished speakers. The week- 
long conference, to include a one- 
day tour of Israel. wiD discuss and 
resolve upon ways of increasing 
the scope of the movement's ac- 
tivities, both in Israel and abroad, 
in such fields as e du c ation and in- 
formation. welfare services. 


ber of day care centres, women's 
centres and “third age” dubs, as 
well as intensifying and expanding 
the current activities of all 660 
Wizo institutions and services 
throughout Israel. 

Abo on the agenda of the con- 
ference are a call to tens of thou- 
sands of Jewish women throughout 
the world to make Aliya together 
with their families, and an appeal to 
world opinion to give the benefit of 
their support to the struggle of 
Jews in the USSR and the Arab 
lands wishing to come to Israel. 

The conference will aho launch 
a recruiting campaign in the fifty 
federations, aimed at drawing 
thousands more Jewish women 
into the ranks of the Wizo volun- 
teers already active in the fields of 
information (Hasban). Jewish and 


r 


vocational training for wogien and 
youth, adding to its present num- 


7innih education and fund-raising 
for ihc maintenance of the 6 60 
Wizo institutions and services 
already functioning in Israel. 

The World Wizo Budget for 
1980-81 is over ISI24 million. Since 
the last conference in 1977, when a 
budget of XS16.8 million was an- 
nounced, Wizo has expanded its 
activities by increasing the number 
of its institutions for children, 
youth, women and the elderly 
throughout Israel, as well as 
beyond the “Green Line,’' and in 
the towns and villages of the 
minority communities within 
IsracL Thousands more infants and 
children now “benefit from day- 
care centres, and thousands more 
youngsters eryoy the education, 
vocational training and social ac- 
tivities provided by Wizo's 
agricultural and vocational schools 


and network of youth clubs 
throughout the land. More women 
attend courses in sewing and home 
industries and more volunteers 
now work with families of war 
casualties. Assistance is now given 
also to deprived civilian widows. A 
larger number of summer camps 
are held for children and siblings of 
disabled and fallen soldiers, and for 
mothers of large-lamilies whh their 
children A new field of activity, 
care at the elderly, has been ad- 
ded. and 40 “third age" clubs 
established for them. In addition, 
.work with new immigrant families 
has been intensified. 

The following commissions will 
be held during the conference: 
organisation and young leadership 
(**dor bemshech'*): education; 
financing and fundraising; im- 
migration and absorption: public 
relations, publicity and tourism. 



1920 — 1980 

WIZO — Women's International Zionist Organisation 
250,000 members in 50 countries 


President World Wizo 
Raya Jaglom 


Chairman World Wizo Executive 
Ruth Izakson 



and the World Wizo Executive Members residing in Israel 

* WELCOME 

The Presidents and Delegations of all Wizo Federations to the 18th World Wizo Conference 


Argentina Canada 

Australia Chile 

Austria Colombia 

Barbados Costa Rica 

Belgium & Luxembourg Curacao 
Bolivia Denmark 

Brazil 


Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Gt. Britain & Ireland 


Guatemala Japan 

Holland Kenya 

Honduras Mexico 

Hong Kong New Zealand 

Israel Norway 

Italy Panama 

Jamaica Paraguay 

WIZO’S MAJOR GOALS FOR 1981 


Peru 

Portugal 

Singapore 

South Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


Trinidad 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Zimbabwe 

N.G.O. Representatives 


increasing Wizo's social welfare and educational services for children, youth and women. 
Contributing towards the Bridging of the Social Gap 
Encouraging Jewish and Zionist education in the Diaspora 


Promoting Aliyab and contributing to the integration of new immigrants. 

Intensifying public relations activities for Israel 

Cooperating with public bodies on behalf of Jews in the USSR and in the Arab countries. 


similar subjects and in many cen- 
tres, toy and games libraries exist 
where a Wizo volunteer teaches 
parents how to play' with their, 
children and advises on suitable 
.games to borrow. 

In all these ways, and many 
others. Wizo tries to give a 
"headstart” to the smallest 
children and set than, as young as 
possible, on the road to a suc- 
cessful and constructive future. 


WIZO 
for youth 


From the Muytfr of Jerusalem 

/ hare always greatly appreciated 
the work <f the women's organisa- 
tions whose active presence, devotion 
and initiative have made themselves 
felt in all spheres of life: 

It is therefore with great pleasure 
that I rrlcume the Wiza Conference , 
being held in the framework iff the 
bOth anniversary iff this organisation, 
which plays a role of Importance In 
Israel as a whole and in Jerusalem in 
particular. 

through Wizo’s projects and ser- 
vices fur Ihc residents iff Jerusalem. 
Jewish and Arab alike, which Include 
cfahx for Jewish and Arab wuoten and 
educational Institutions. Jerusalem w 
women have a better opportunity for 
economic and soda! advancement 
whh all the important suclul implica- 
tions tmotved- 

Ii A ikv hope that the inspiration iff 
the unique atmosphere and ambience 
of Jerusalem will continue 
throughout the cmfference and will 
remain impressed in ike memory of 
those iMrguie* wha have mote from 
all oxer the world, and that they 
noUnwe their efforts for the good qf 
the Suite, iri i«MfrW/ft capital. 

teddy kollek 

Mayor uf Jerusalem. 


Fro: 7 The Mayor of Tel Aviv- 
Jaffa 

Dear Friends. 

it is my privilege and my pleasure 
to congratulate you on the celebra- 
tion of ( vur diamond jubilee — h -filch 
we uU feel Is ours too. 

For Ml years Wizo has been 
working oniony us, carrying oat 
hfeisnl and important work for the 
adtancentent iff the human and the 
family in Israel, and for the education 
iff children. 

The members iff Wizn have always 
been distinguished for ihelr spirit iff 
vtAuntariun and for their awareness 
that only through mid acliatt and 
creation can Israel remain an 
enlightened and mbwued Stutr. 

. Thousands of women haw received 
their training In Wizo instltutbuts 
ikrtmghmn the yean iff the organisa- 
tion’s existence, thousands of 
children nine haw. In its due tvre tvn- 
t/es and fdmHitimud institutions, a 
warm home and an education that In 
many caws the\ • would not huw 
, rrceitrd tn their am i homes. 

Wisu has alwavs worked lu 
strengthen the institution of the 
family hi Israel, to givr assistance, 
adder and guidance m women, their 
husbundx and their children 

For ibis wri'A «««■ BV: n he blessed 
with many more jubilees. 

Sincerely. 

SHLOMO. LAHAT 

Mnyor. Tci Aviv- Jaffa 


24 hours a day for most of the 
year. Wizo is busy earing for, sup- 
porting, educating and en- 
couraging some 22,000 young peo- 
ple in one or another of its 
frameworks or institutions for 
youth. Among these are 4 
agricultural secondary schools, S 
vocational secondary schools, an 
academic high school and 2 special 
education vocational classes for 
older girt drop-outs. Seven of these 
schools have boarding facilities 
and of the 4,240 youngsters who at- 
tend Wizo’s schools, 1,600 are in 
fact boarders (for many of whom 
this is their only home!!. 

For day pupils, whether of Wizo 
or other schools, for working youth 
and also for the idle, the organisa- 
tion runs a network of 76 youth 
clubs throughout the land, which 
have, between them, a mem- 
bership of some 18,000, and have 
wed innumerable youngsters 
from an aimless life in the streets. 

Wizo also stands behind 
numerous youth leaders who try. 
often with considerable success, to 
exert a favourable influence on 
"street corner gangs'* and 
rehabilitate these potential delin- 
quents. 

One way and another, ii would 
be neither wrong nor even 
presumptuous to say that thinks to 
Wizo, a good proportion of those 
of the new generation of almost- 
oduiu who might easily have been , 
lost to society are becoming, 
constructive and positive members 
of the community. ; 


WIZO and Israel’s 
minority communities 


Wizo runs centres for 
women of the minority com- 
munities in Israel in the 
following 11 towns and 
villages: Dalit at-Carmel, 
Usfiya. Pcki'in, Beit Jann and 
Ein el- Asad (Druse); Nazareth, 
Kufr Renni, Kafr Assif and Ein 


the women can acquire some 
education, broaden their 
horizons, sometimes even 
learn a trade and, as a result of. 
all these, gain in both self- 
respect and prestige. 

Hundreds of women par- 
ticipate enthusiastically in the 


Mahil (Arab); Kafr Kama (Cir- numerous activities of these 
cassiun) an d Kafr Shibli centres which include practical 


(Beduin). 

While Wizo is always ready 
to respond positively to any re- 
que.st for assistance, it never 
imposes its services or embarks 
upon any project that has not 
been specifically requested or 
that might go against local or 
religious traditions. Therefore 
h always insists that the in- 
itiative for a new centre come 
from a member of the village 
or town concerned and have 
the official backing of the local 
council or village head. 

In many eases, this initiative 
comes from the younger me* 
of the community who are anx- 
ious to help their womenfolk 


courses such as cutting and 
sewing (often used later as the 
basis for a profession), 
handwork, home economics, 
child care and cookery 
demonstrations and cultural 
activities such as language 
classes and lectures on various 
subjects and social events, 
some of which are held 
together with other nearby 
clubs. Excursions are taken, 
too. to places of interest 
throughout the country, and 
visits are made to various Wizo 
institutions.- Visits are often ex- 
changed with Jewish Wizo 
clubs and many joint events 
are held. 

The highlight of this year's 


WIZO FOR WOMEN . CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH: FACTS AND FIGURES. 
For 35,000 children : 

12.000 infants and children in 177 day care centres, kindergar- 
tens and toddlers* homes 

4.000 pupils in 10 vocational and agricultural schools 

17.000 older chDdren and youth in 76 youth dubs 

For women: 

180 branches and women's centres 
1 1 branches for women of the minority communities 

25 legal advice bureaux on family matters 
6 information centres on women's rights 

26 women's counselling stations 

3.000 courses for women's training, home industries and home 

economics 

Seminars on active citizenship, status of women and Jewish 
and Zionist awareness; mobile library serving 73 points of set- 
tlement; cheap clothing depots; 3 Wizo shops. 


Programme of Gala Opening of Conference, 
November 17. 1980, 8.30 p.m. f 


^ D-MM/iiMma rst 


break out from the sequestered events was undoubtedly the 
we that has been imposed visit to the President of the 

State or Israel and Mrs. Ofira 
Navon at the* Presidential 
Residence. Some 250 Wizo 
members from the 1 1 dubs 
participated in this event, 
which was held in the 
framework of Wizo'a 60th an- 
niversary celebrations. 


upon them for generations, but 
gradually and without an- 
tagonising their ciders. A Wizo 
dub thus seems a reasonable 
first step. Local and for women 
only, it is acceptable even to 
the most extreme 
traditionalists yet through U 


( Greetings: Mr. Teddy Kollek — Mayor of Jerusalem 

Mr. Aiyc Dulzin — Chairman of the World 
Zionist Organisation 

Messages on behalf of the 50 Wizo Federations: 

Mrs. Elaine Blond, President F.W.Z.. Great 
Britain and Ireland 

Mrs. Amalia Pdack. President O.S.F.A.-Wizo 
Argentina 

Mrs. Gilbertc Djian. President Wizo France 
Mrs. Mtchui Modai. Chairman Wizo Israel 
Addresses; Mrs. Raya Jaglom. President World Wizo 

Guest or Honour. The President of the State of 
Israel. Mr. Yitzhak Navon 
In the Chair Mrs. Ruth Izakson. Chairman 
World wizo Executive . 

Audio-visual presentation; Song and dance 
presentation — pupils of Wizo schools 
“Hadassim** and "Nir Ha'cmek" — Israel Police 
Bund 

Working Sessions November 18-24. 1980 in Tel 

Aviv. | 


TIIK MMKRIAI. ON THK.SK HAGT-S IS PRKSKNTKD BY WORM) WIZO 
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‘U.S. doesn’t begin and end with New York City’ 

Chicagoan’s advice to exporters here 


Monday, November 17 r 1980 The Jerusalem Post Page I 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — Israeli businessmen 
were always willing’ to talk, but 
only lately have they been willing to 

• "talk business." But they still 
haven’t learned to "talk business" 
to the right people in the right 

• places: nor have they learned to 
study the American market "In 
depth." 

This Is how Robert Haag, past- 
president of the Amerlcan-Israel 
: Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry (Midwest), and head of a 
Chicago- based finance and Invest- 
ment company which specializes In 

- marketing, put one of the problems 
of Israeli exports to the U.S. 

He is heading a 17-man delega- 
tion of Midwestern businessmen, 
mainly from the Chicago area, 
which arrived on November 9 and 
will leave for Egypt tomorrow to 
discuss business there. 

"The primary mistake of Israelis 
,, trying to sell In the U.S. Is thinking 
that the U.S. begins and ends with 
New York City,” he said. They 
! spend a week In New York, filling in 
. two days with a hectic round of ap- 
■ pointments. and then seeing the 
town for the remaining five days. 

: They never seem to realize that the 
' U.S. is a vast country. It does not 

- have one market, but dozens of 
markets, each district distinct from 
the other. Each has Its special 
needs.” . 

This Is where the Israelis used to 
make — and many still make — 
their* second main mistake. They 
say: we have a good product, now 
all we have to do Is find some 
American distributor to market it. 
"What they should do Is the op- 
1 posite. They should go out and 
study the American market, of 
rather markets ; see where they can 


turn out a product to meet 
American needs, and then try to 
sell it. This is how the Japanese es- 
tablished a stronghold here. And 
I've told visiting Israeli 
businessmen to learn from the way 
the Japanese do things, and their 
first reaction was to get very upset. 
They thought - they knew 
everything, but they are learning," 
Haag said. 

Another mistake Is that Israelis, 
even when they discover that 
America does not consist only of 
Manhattan, think that they can sell 
only to Jewish businessmen. 

“There is a vast amount of sym- 
pathy and goodwill among non- 
Jewlsh Americana. Oh, I admit that 
some Americans don't like Jews 
and don't like Israelis, but they are 
the minority. The majority will buy 
an Israeli -product If it is com- 
petitive in price and quality, often 
just because it Is Israeli." 

Israeli products, he says, have es- 
tablished a name tor “quality" and 
It is a shame that many of them do 
not bear the Made In Israel tag. 

The same point was made by 
Ernest L. Shapiro, vice-president of 
Gardner,. Stein & Frank, adver- 
tising and marketing consultants, 
who said “all too often Israeli goods 
are marketed as American goods 
made In Israel, not as Israeli 
goods made in Israel." 

Iaadore and Ida G. Singer, 
former owners of Singer Safety 
Products, Inc., are looking around 
for a business to. represent In tbe 
U.S. 

The guests were welcomed here 
by Arleh Makleff, of tbe executive 
board of the Israel -A meric an 
Chamber of Commerce, which had 
been instrumental In arranging the ~ 
tour. He pointed out that "although 
economic conditions in Israel may 


. be difficult, foreign firms could be 
successful." He mentioned the 
success of the firm he runs here, an 
affiliate of Dexter Chemicals in tbe 
U.S., which had run up quite a good 
record. 

The Israeli affiliate produces 
goods of the same quality and at the 
same cost as the American one. It 
had been much more successful 
than the mother company in 
penetrating the European market 
. due to Israel's special agreement 
with the Common Market, he said. 

Haag proposed setting up a series 
of chambers in major American 
cities, such as Kansas City and St. 
Louis. The Chicago chamber was 
trying to do this now, after Its 
success in setting up one in 
Minneapolis. Other good locations 
would be Atlanta, Dallas, and 
Houston. 

“But Chicago is still one of the 
best bets tor Israeli businessmen," 
Haag said. “We have 400 members 
in our chamber and a Jewish pop- 
ulation of 290,000. We are bigger 
than the chamber in New York — 
whose Jewish population Is many 
times larger.” 

Moreover, Chicago is a "multi- 
industrial" city, and If there was a 
recession in one sector of industry, 
the others continued to flourish. 


TAT-ALUF (Res.) Israel Zamir, 
former IDF chief communications 
officer, has been appointed general 
manager of Keren Ha’electronika, 
a Koor industry. He replaces 
Ya’acov Orman, who is leaving for 
advanced studies. 

CONSORTIUM International will 
supply one hundred "super- 
telexes" (a combination telex and 
computer) to its customers. 


Does unemployment 
help douse inflation? 

A U.S. labour statistician weighs the question 
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By DAVID KBIVENE 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
How many unemployed are there 
in Israel? The statistics say S per. 
cent — but then the statistics said 
2 V£ per cent in the years of boom, 
when the country was short of 
workers and jobs went a-begging. 
Is the true figure today 2 or 3 per 
cent only? 

Janet Norwood, Commissioner of 
Labour Statistics in the U.S. and by 
that token one of the world's 
leading authorities on the subject, 
cannot say. “You’re asking what 
constitutes full employment." 
That, It appears, la a loaded ques- 
tion. It depends on definitions. 
‘‘Economists are divided on how 
many work-seekers there should be 
to ensure a stable labour market." 
She refrains from saying 


other age-groups. 

“A large proportion of American 
children now have a working 
mother. Over half the families con- 
tain two earners, which creates a 
hew problem. The unemployment 
situation is much graver if both are 
out of work, than If two people are 
out of work in different families, 
where the other adult la earning In- 
come.; 

“We have discovered," she adds 
with concern, "that a lot of un- 
employed wives have husbands 
who are unemployed too," an issue 
that requires attention. The reason 
for this overlap la that certain oc- 
cupational groups are worse hit, 
e.g.. persons with limited education 
and low skills. Both husband and 
wife conld be in that category. 

The current recession, from 














classified? 

Many countries today snffer 
Joblessness, and price Inflation as 
well. Does reduced employment 


considerable worry in kibbutz 
circles. Ffears are that the 'trend 
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! Jerusalem 

’.MUSEUMS 

" Israol.Mtwonm. ExUMtionz: Permanent 
Collation of Jndalca,* Art' and‘ 
; Archeology; Mathias Goerltz — ' 
“ Architectural Sculptures; Picasso — the 
Vollard Suite — Picasso's 100 prints in 
celebration of the centenary of Picasso's 
birth! Mies van der Rohe — The 
Barcelona Pavilion: furniture and 
^sketches; Andre Kertesz: Photographs ot 
a Lifetime; Rock Engravings from the 
Negev and Sinai (until 17.11); Mexico: 
Activities and work tables for the whole 
family: Jewelry from Ca n aan 1000-1200 
B.C.E. (until 18.11); Animals at the 
'Israel Museum (until 17.11); Trends in 
Geometric Abstractions after Cubism; 
Hebrew Script and Inscriptions; 
Rockefeller Museum: Special Exhibit: 
Monumental bronse statne of the 
Emperor Hadrian 117-138 C.E. (Faley 
Centre) Classical Athens. 

Visiting Honrs: Main Museum 10-0. 
Tomorrow 4-10. Shrine of the Book 10-10. 
Main Museum at 3.30: “Tbe Wizard of 
Oz". film. 

Guided Tour at Israel Museum: Sun., 
Mon., Wed., Tbur. 11 a~m. Tues. 4.30 p.m. 

' Shrine of the Book: Sun., Mon.. Wed., 
Thur. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Tues. 10 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Frl.. Sat. 10 a.xn.-2 p.m. 

: Rockefeller Museum: Suu.Thur. 10 a-m.- 
0 p.m. FrL, Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

OLD CITY ART GUIDE 
The Jerusalem Artists Workshop, 7 
Tlfe ret Israel, Jewish Quarter. Open 9 
a.m.-8 p.m. (closed Shabbat hoars), 

.. Ceramic arts, sculptures, reliefs, artistic 
functional pottery, serigraphs. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
Hadassah Tours 

1. Morning half-day tour of all Hadassah 
projects. 83 per person towards transport 

■ tatlon. Reservations: 02-416333, 02-420273. 

2. Medical Centre, Klryat H ad assah. 
Tours: 8.30. 9.30, 10.30, 11.30 a.m. and 
12.30 p.m.. leaving from Kennedy Bldg.. 

. incl. Chagall Windows. Friday tours 
begin at 9.30 a.m. by appointment only. ’ 
Tel. 02-416333 or 02-420271. Nominal ad- 
mission fee. 

. 3. Hadassah Synagogue-Chagall Win- 
dows: Open to public from 2.00-3.40 p.m. 
Sund ay -Thursday . Buses 19, 27. Nominal 
admission fee. 

4. Mt. Scopus Hospital: Free tours at 9, 
10 , 11 . noon. Henrietta Szold Room and 
gift shop. Tel. 02 - 818111 . Bdse* 9, 28. 
Hebrew University: 

1. Tours In Engllah at 9 and 11 sum. from 
Administration Building. Givat Ram 
Campus. Buses 9 and 28. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 13.00 a.m. from the 


Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Buses 9 and 28 to last. .stop. 
Further details: -TeL 882819. 

Emunah — World Religious Zionist 
Women: 26 Ben Malmon. Visit our pro- 
jects: Jerusalem 662468, 830620; Netanya 
093-24430; Haifa 04-236031. 

American Mlznchl Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — 20 Balfour Street, 
Jerusalem, TeL 063903. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Plant a Tree with year Own Hands with 
the Jewish National Fund at Abo Tor- 
Jerusalem Peace Forest. Sunday 
planters’ tours include visit to Stalactite 
Cave. Details /reservations: 02-639261. 
Jerusalem Biblical Zorn, SohneHer Wood, 
Romenu. TeL 814822, 7.80 a.m.-7 p-m. 

Tel Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Tel Aviv Museum. Exhibitions: Filippo 
Brunelleschi, prominent R e naissanc e ar- 
tist, Photographic Heritage of the Holy 
Land, 1839-1914. European and American 
Art Collections. Chiaroscuro. Begi nn i n gs 
of coloured wood cuts 
Visiting hours: Sun.-Thur. 10 o_m.-10 
p.m. (collections 10 a~m.-8 p.m.). Fri. 
closed. SaL 10 a.m.-2 p.m. (tickets to be 
bought in advance) and 7-11 p.m. 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
ORT Israel: For visits please contact: 
ORT Tel Aviv, TeL 233231. 77B1S1; ORT 
Jerusalem, TeL 938141; ORT Netanya, 
Tel. 33744. 

American Mixracld Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — Tel Aviv, TeL 220187, 
243106. 

Emunah- World ReL Zionist Women. Visit 
our p rojects: Call 03-788942, 708440. 
WIZO: To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939: Jerusalem, 226060: Haifa. 89587. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Plant a Tree with your Own Hands, with 
the Jewish National Fund. Transport to 
Modl'ln centre, Tuesdays. Detalls/raer- 
vatlons : 03-284449 or 02-63520. 

Haifa 

What's On In Haifa, dial 640840. 

Rehovot 

The Webcmann Institute open to public 
from 8.00 a-m.-3.S0 p.m. Visitors Invited 
to see audio-visual programme on 
Institute's research activities, shown 
regularly at 11.00 a-m. and 3.00 p.m. Fri- 
day 11.00 &.m. only, 

Toms of the Welsmann House every half 
hour from 10.00 a.m.-8 JO p.m. and until 
12.30 p.m. on Friday. Nominal fee for ad- 
mission to Weizmann House. 

For Tours of the House please book: TeL 
054-83230, 054-83328. 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem: Kerem Avraham, lA-Zefonla. 
'286950. H»lMin, Salah Eddbn - 
Tel Aviv: Benny. 174 Dlzengoff, 222386. 
Bat Yam: Mazur, 20 Havlva Reich, 
583360. Ramat Gan: Talplot, 30 Abba 
Hiilel, 723554. Netanya: Geva, 34 Shear 
Hagai. 22695. Hadera: Hanassl, 42 
Hanaaai Weizmann, 24231. 

Haifa: Massada, 30 Maaaada, 865806. Ntt- 
zan, Namir St.. K. Yam, 706880. 
Beersheba: Geahcr. 7 Yellim, 37274. 


FIRST AID 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem: Bikor Holim (pediatries, 
E.N.T.j. Hadassah (Internal, surgery, 
•orthopedics), Misgav Ladach 
(obstetrics). 

Tel Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics). Ichfiov 
(internal, surgery). 

Netanya: Lanlado (obstetrics Internal, 
pediatrics). 

Haifa: Carmel. , 

Mlsgav Ladaota: Open line 4-6 p.m. every 
Monday answers to obstetrics, 
gynecological, sterility and family plan- 
ning problem*. Tel. 02-633396. 


care: “Recessions do reduce prices 
— but lately It has been less each 
time. I mean, at the end of each 
slowdown, tbe residual price Infla- 
tion has been greater than at the 
end of the previous slowdown." 

A possible explanation is the in- 
creased Impact of external factors. 
First, the soaring- price of energy; 

- then., this time round, the recent 
drought in the Mid-West which put 
up food prices for the American 
consumer; then also the failure of 
productivity to improve, owing 
presumably to a drop in Investment 
(Itself due partly to increased costs, 
sparked by — we come back to it — 
the energy crisis). 

She does not answer your ques- 
tion directly, whether unemploy- 
ment helps douse inflation. She 
gives you the information 
necessary to make up your own 
mind. Janet Norwood has come to 
Israel for ten days, accompanied by 
two officials from her bureau, “to 
learn," she says, mainly from- the 
Labour Ministry and the Central - 
Bureau of Statistics; though she ad- 
mits, when pressed, thht the iear-‘ 
ning process could be mutual.. 

She was appointed to her current 
post by President Carter for a four- 
year term. Her nomination was not 
a party matter, so she won't be dis- 
missed In the middle, when Reagan 
takes over. 


J> ISRAEL 
DISCOUNT OANj 





DEAR TOURIST 

OUR NEW RESERVATION 
& TICKET OFFICE — — 

AT THE TEL-AVIV HILTOF s “ 

' AT YOUR SERVICE Y/ 

Tel. 03-244222 (ext 21 # 

• 1 


-4*: 'flu 


oivjwpris 

** # mt wv jm it 


POLICE 


TW 0 -IN-QNE 


Magen David Adorn first aid centra ore 
open freon 8 p.m. to 7 a-m. Emergency 
home calls by doctors at fixed rates. Sick. 
Fond members should enquire about 
rebate. 

Phone numbers: Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, 
Haifa — 101 . Dan Region (Ramat Gan, 
Bn el Brak. Gtvatayim. Klryat Ono) — 
781111. 

Ashdod 22222 Nazareth 94333 

Aahkelon 23333 Netanya 23333 

Bat Yam 88955S Petah Tikva 9X2833 

Beersheba 78333 Rehovot 094-BXS33 

Eilat 2333 Rlahon LeZlon 942383 

Hadera 22333 Safed 30333 

Holon 803133 Tiberias 20111 

NaJiariya 923333 

"Eran” — Mental Health First Aid, TeL:' 
-Jerusalem 669911. Tel Aviv 293311, Haifa 
538888, Beersheba Mill. Netanva 35318. 


Dial 100 In most parts ,of the country. In 
Tiberias dial 924444. Klryat Shmona 
. 40444. 


I Health First Aid, TeL:' 
Tel Aviv 253311, Haifa 
1 32111. Netanya 35318. 


Risk- Crisis Centre (24 hours), for help 
mil 03-441341, Tel Aviv, 04-88791 Haifa. 


SUNSET-SUNRISE 


Sunset 16.40; Sunrise tomorrow 08.11 


FLIGHTS 


• 24-ho'ur’ Flight 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Call: 03-971461-2-3 
03-971330 
03-971339 

ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-295655 



AL1THA 

Design and production of lamps for the house and garden 

Jerusalem, 7 Rehov Coresh. Tel. 02-225614 
Tel Aviv, 88 Rehov Dizengoff. Tel. 03-285624 


CRYPTIC PUZZLE 

ACROSS 

4 A word Of warning (6) 

7 Pay about a pound on 
account of something drama- 
tis (8) 

8 Almost no globe can assume 
this shape (6) 

10 Effort at composition (5) 

13 Unemotional complaint (4) 

14 They tave their bead 
branches (4) 

15 I LI back with me for a 

while (*) . 

16 Little room far Ned to turn 
in (8) 

17 It will spoil t h i n g s If I get 
run out (41 

19 How some seafarers travel (4) 

31 Happy little couple about 
ten (B> 

23 Subdues certain animals (4) 

24 a necessity for winemaking 
(41 

26 Best part (2) 

27 Warm-up rose ? (4) 

29 Paper gfri <4) 

32 Does wrong or is ^rong on 
certain points (4) 

33 posadble niche to tbe Isle of 

Wight, etc. (5) G 

34 Long, mmnr features (6) f 

35 It'sheid up because of ratal *- 
(81 16 

36 Noisy evidence that one has 

a complaint (6) is 

DOWN M 

1 Race with Doris ? (5) * 

2 Re belli reason ? (S> „ « 

3 Competently and suitably 22 

unclothed 1 (4) 22 

4 come out In the garden (5) „ 

8 Unrestratoed ■« Jokers 7 (4) “ 
6 Athlete of the vegetable „ 

world? «D ” 

9 Cries When the tables ere 

turned (6) u „ 86 

U An fixed for the reception? 31 
(3) 

U As used in shooting or war (5) » 

13 Show-places Cl) M 

15 2t files up too (3) 33 


35 * 3 .;. 
Sfi 3 


-AVTW» 


Use tbe same diagram far either the Cryptic or the Easy puzzle. . ■ J! _ 

■ EASY PUZZLlfS^ 

4 Market abroad 1 BaUiw^'i li* 

7 Unfastened (8) * SSUP* 

8 Game-bird <6) * Bolde&rei? 

16 Brute (5> 5 Impovev-j. 

13 Antlered animal 6 Spa ((. "" 

14 Agahut (41 ' n PtaShV. ' " M 

U Stance (4) g ' 

IS Limb (3) K 

17 Appear (4) “ J no. 



12 Rope JP 

13 Facial] 


16 Limb (3) S!K 

17 Appear (4) Q> 

19 Female relation n msaci 


(4) 

21 Type of. pen (9> 

23 Gripped (4) 

24 Country (4) 

26 Wicked (8) 


21 Co t CS 
S3 Paddle 
23 Farm 
it) 


per 

Person 

:fl 5n imorr 

-PhSOns 



He’s a Mt of a health food 

addict (3) ISSSS? 1 «B He Sriuttan Yesterday's Easy S6w 

Push to ao as to dislodge (6) ACTO^-L Tom up. 7 . acrS. S: 

You do tiria up when you 8, Kl-wL If, Plater, cent. & Omen, 

come to a stop (5i JL WBar. . 14, ToC 16, L-ad)e. OidKy 14, a. ^ 

Catch »JMoebogao7 (3) ”■ 19. Moved. 21. Bower. TtaT 19, Btad. 2JL 

: blood (31 *2. Sadmt. 23, Meet (teem). 26, Indoc. 2S.PlCT » 

l * I * 5ed 1 ®V n * er <8) 29. Adverb! 30. 


21 (tf 18 ' Wlth0Ut ^ 25 Jump ^Phscr, S3Q 
» Public school (4) 28 Tike* 

32 Cupid (4) ballot t 

33 Curtain (5) 36 Late tt 

34 Owrt (6) 31 Wants 1 

35 BUtw up m 32 Heads l 

as winds ( 6 ) 33 Toy: flr®: 


‘a Cryptic Solution 
~L Tom up. ; 


' 3> «. *wwer. Tote. 19. 2L L 

Young blood (3) *2. Sad*t. 21 Meet (teem). 26, Indoc. 23.PlCT 2L !> 

Joseph's bed number (6) gar^u. 28L Ten. *9. A-nwmnt! ^^ 29 . Advert" 30 A 

Fix to tbe table tor amuse- Ant*. 32, Con- Urns. 32, Stripper. XL 4 

meat only ? (3j **»«*■ 33. Single. ^ 1 

Wm fn- a aava a M r»TI— . IWIOU « V— . an.. _ .V 


<Zl tract. 33. Sintfe. ^ 

ways for a women to follow ^WN-LTupot 2 Stotor. dowjl— L Parrot 
i p -«r. 4, Trailer. 5, Scald. 6, 3. Eme. 4.. Fiddler. 5 

l5) ■■ stay* a. Gmit. 9 , xn 

cross « wfc % Bow^ x^ i-sUm. a Terse. IS. FaAea- 
bc tween drinks (5> *9. Mo*. 20. Yet 21, Banner* 19 Bid. 26 Sex 21 

S’ 27. Rood. 25. BellCS. 26. Bate. 

Cbooee, 11 you like (41 «. Ton. 3% Cat* m Fur. 30 Torn. 




TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 8.10 EnfUah 6. 8.30 
Special Education — Our Hour. 9.00 
English 5. 9.20 Geography 0. 10.10 
Nature 5-6. 10.30 Programme for 
kinder g art e ners. 11 J.0 KngHih 7. 11.30 
Geography 7. 12.00 Engush 8. 12.2S 
Citizenahlp 7-9. UL8S Science. 13.15 
Literature 7>o. 15.00 Ma Pitom, 
English 6 (repeats). 16J)0 This Is U 
(repe at ?. 17.0 0 Ot Ve’od — TV game. 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMS: 

17.30 Little House on tbe Prairie: In- 
jun Kid (in colour} 

18 JO Cartoon TOm 
ABABIC-LANQUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 
18.82 Sports 

19J2T Programme trailer 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume 
at 20.00 with a news roundup 
20.03 Moraaha: the messianic 
movements In Israel (part two) 

20.30 Eight Thirty — bi-weekly arts 
and entertainment magazine 

21.00 Mabat newsreel 

21.30 La Traviata. The San Diego 
Opera Company with Beverly StHa. 
Richard Fredericks and Henry Price 
perform Verdi's opera. 

23.30 Almost Midnight 
JORDAN TV ; unofficial): 

17.40 Cartoon*. 18.30 French Hour, 

16.30 1 JTV 3 1 Big Blue Marble. 19.00 
Nows in French. 19.390 New« In 
Hebrew. 20.00 News In Arabic. 30.30 


Tbe Associates. 21.50 Bestsellers. 
22.00 News In English. 22.10 
Bestsellers (continued). 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme' 

7.07 (stereo); Rachmaninov: Prelude 
In C-Sharp Minor (Lazar Berman); 
Monteverdi: Madrigal; Mozart: 
Symphony No. 1, K. ie; Stravinsky: 
Tango and Ragtime (London 8in- 
tordetta); Beethoven: Horn Sonata 
op. 17 (Hermann Baumann); 
Monteverdi: Madrigal; Casals: 
Martin ( Kosteianetz) ; 

Rachmaninov: Prelude in G 
(Ashkenazy) 

8.05 (stereo): Purcell: Virtuous Wife 
Suite (Hogwood): J.C. Bach: Quartet 
for 2 Flub *. Violin and Osllo (Ram- 
pal, E. and P. Zukerman. JunneUy) ; 
Bruch: Violin Concerto No. 3 (Accar- 
do) : Beethoven: Plano Quartet No. 2 
(1782) (Engel. Berlin Philharmonic); 
Britten: Serenade for Tenor, Horn 
and Strings (Peter Peru. Dennis 
Brain, Britten) 

10.05 (stereo): Bizet: L'Arteaienne 

Overture (Stokowski); Mozart: 
Adagio from Serenade for 13 W hid 
tostnunentt (Barenboim); Bach: 
Toccata and Fugue in D Miner: 
Rachmaninov: Choral Place; 
Dvorak: Dumka from Plano Quintet 
(Cleveland Quartet) ; Beethoven; 
Allegretto from Symphony No. 7 


11.00 Sephardi songs 

11.15 Elementary school broadcasts 
11-30 Education for All 

32.05 (stereo): Composer of the 
Week — Robert gg^nimwi _ 
Konzertxtueck for Four Homs and 
Orchestra; Trio No.l (Cortot, 
Thlbaut, C asa ls) ; Presto PaasP*— ■to 1 

13.00 (stereo): Arnold: Scottish 
Dance; Delius: Paris; Purcell: 
Amptaytrion; Walton: Two Pieces 
14.10 Children's programmes 

19.30 World of Science (repeat) 

US Notes on a new book 

16.05 (Mereo) : Haydn : Symphony No. 
65 La Relne (Menuhin) 

16-30 (stereo) : Youth Concert-works 
by Jannequin, Bach, Haydn, 
Beethoven. Schubert and Prokofiev 
l“-30 Programmes for Ollm 

21.00 (stereo): The Jerusalem String 
Trio and the Ariel Trio— Brahma: 
Sextet op. 18 ; Tchaikovsky: Souvenir 
de Florence 

22.15 (stereo): Records and Recor- 
dings 

2 3.15 (stereo): Jazz Improvisations 

00 jo (stereo): Choral Music The 

Poznan Men's and Boys' 
Choir— works by Selenakl, Scarlatti 
and Schuetz; The Rios Chamber 
Choir and tbe Danish Radio 
Choir— works by Bach, Homboe and 
Zimmerman 

Second Programme 

7-00 This Morning — news magazine 

8.15 All Shades of the Netw ork mor- 

ning magazine 

12.05 Productive Pace — magazine • 
for workers and employers 
12.33 Hebrew songs 
13.09 Midday — news commentary 


14.20 Anything Goes — music, chat 
10.05 Health and medicine "»ptiti» 
17.10 Beautiful Land (repeat) 

18.07 Of Man and Figurea — 

economics magazine 

18.48 Oble Reading — Isaiah 48:24-20! 

19.00 Today — people and events in 
the news 

BO J0 Sabbath songs 
■ 22.05 With People — psychic ex- 
periences (part two) 

23.00 The Second Half — women's 
magazine 

Army 

6.30 University on the Air — Dr.' 
Peretz La vie talks about s l eep and 
dreaming 

T. 07 "TOT' — Alex Anskl pi u re nt s 
selections of music sad Items from 
the morning newspapers 

8.05 IDF Morning newsreel 
(ME Morning sounds 

U. 05 Israel! Autumn songs, chat 
with Ell Yisroeli 

14.05 Two Hours — music, art, 
cinema and theatre rev i e w s, inter- 
views anecdotes and music 

16.05 Four in the Afternoon 
1745 IDF Evening newsreel 

18.05 Military magazine 

19.05 Needle In s Record Stack 
21.00 Mabat newsreel 

NEWS BULLETINS 

Army Radio: Every hour on the 

hour. 

First Programme: Every two home. 

from 7 a.m. to midnight. 6 ,m. broad- 
cast Is in easy Hebrew, Secead 
. Programme: 6.05 a.m., then every 
hour on the hour until 1 a_ra. Third 
Programme: Hourly, from 6 a jn, to 
midnight. 


■'News in English 
r:00 (Fourth, Fifth) * 

14.00 (Fourth, Fifth) * 

18.00 (Fourth) • 

20.00 (Fourth) • 

22.00 (Fifth) * 

00.30 (Fifth) • 

1 * Fourth programme: 787 kHz; 
Jerusalem area 074: central and 
-southern Israel 1029 
* Fifth programme: Short wave and 
.FM 88.2 MHz 

NEWS BULLETINS 
'.-Army Radio: Every hour. on the 
hour. 

First Programme: Every two hoars, 
-from 7 a.m. to midnight. 0 pun. 
broadcast is in easy Hebrew. Second 
Programme: 0.00 a.m., then every 
hour on the hour until 1 a.m. Third 
Programme: Hourly, from 6 a.m. to 
midnight. 

VOICE OF PEACE 
'Continuous music 24 hours a day. 
News broadcasts: Weekdays hourly 
:7.00 a~m.-18.00 p.m.; 29,00-24.00, 

: Saturdays B Jum.- 18.00 pan.; 22.00- 
4 24.00 

EASY. HEBREW BROADCASTS 
19 minutes of news and features 
twice daily. First Programme — 
11.35 a.m, and 7 p.m. 

jtarfra commentary' ' 

.Second Progr am m e: Fallowing the 
pew* at 7 a.m. 1 pju. and T p ja. 
Array Radio ; Following the 6 a.zm 
,and 9 p.m. news and at UL 40 pjp. * 

BBC ’ 

1822 klloHertz: 

World Service newsreel* at 14.00. 
17.00 and 20.1B. 


CINEMAS 



llill 
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Forecast of bigger exports 
nd higher prices for citrus 


By MAC A BEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TL AVIV. — Exports of fresh 
ns Arc expected to run ten to 12 
* cent higher in the current 
0 81 season than last year, ac- 
dlng to the Citrus Marketing 
ird. 

Prices are expected to he higher 
hut the exact amount Is an uo- 
wn figure at present," the 
■teaman said, pointing out that 
i depended on a variety of fac- 
ers, including the prices of Israel’s 
♦sompetltors." 

In the 1979/80 season. Israel ex- 
ported 44.8 million crates, which 
brought in 5252m. This season’s ex- 
ports should be about 4S million 
crates. 

The Citrus Marketing Board la 
lot to be confused with the Citrus 
'roducts Marketing Board; the 
irmer is headed by Zvl Kenan and 
<e latter by AmJhai Zur. The 
nner markets only fresh fruit and 


the latter sells processed citrus 
products. 

The Citrus Products Marketing 
Board Is not expecting a good year, 
since It is facing stiff competition 
from Brazil, which can process and 
ship citrus products at very com* 
petltive prices. It Is, however, 
much more difficult to ship fresh 
fruit from Brazil to the European 
market. 

About 20-23 per cent of the fresh 
fruit is expected to go to the UK and 
roughly the same amount to West 
Germany. Other main markets are 
France, Finland. Sweden, Holland, 
Yugoslavia. Switzerland, Norway. 
Belgium, Italy, Rumania, Austria 
and Demarft. 

All of these countries take more 
than one million crates, while 
Ireland. Singapore, Japan, the 
U.S., Canada, Iceland, South 
Africa, Australia, Argentina and 
Hong Kong take much smaller 
quantities. 


LASSIFIEDS 


■- AD LINES Jerusalem: Weekdays: 10 a.m. of day prior to publication. For 
■day's paper: 0 p.m. on Wednesday. For Sunday's paper: S p.m. on Thursday. Tel 
iv and Haifa: Wednesdays and Friday : 12 noon two days prior to publication. For 
■day's paper: 12 noon Thursday. 

3 are accepted at all offices at The Jerusalem Post (for addresses see masthead on 
.ek page} and at all recognized advertising agencies. 

ckday rates: Minimum charge of IS49.20 for eight words: IS8.15 for each ad- 
Jonal word. Friday and holiday eve rates: Minimum charge of 1S62.80 for eight 
ords: IS7.8S for each additional word. AU rates include VAT. 


DWELLINGS 


JERUSALEM 


THE PROMISED LAND, shipping, pack- 
ing. storage, insurance of personal and 
household goods (pets also) by air or sea. 
Licensed customs agents, official agents 
for Allied Van Lines, also traveL Tours, 
hotels, car rentals, in Israel and abroad. 
_ _ Jerusalem: Tel. 02-227040, 02-226311: Tel 

BEIT.H^REM^ ^'ous 4 ° 3 -“ 0951: Rl * h ° a LeEl ° a: ° 3 ‘ 

■hed - 02^73. 660097. ||||imil||»|HHI||||H|||f |||IHI|||1||||||I|HI 

aviv INSURANCE 

^ouris*:'^-™ hi M iiiiiiiimiiiHiiiiiHiiiii 

nenL Tel. 03-223336. BEFORE RENEWING car or household 

Insurance, phone Goshen, free quote in 
3**^ rw *^* w * w# **^* English. Tel. 03-717611. 

NETANYA 

SEN BERG rentals, long- PERSONAL 

. ra au-^ u £»!^B hed ' 2 miimiiimiiiiiiifimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii 

; — HALF- JEWISH GERMAN lady, 63, In- 

OUR real estate re- terested art, theatre, travelling, seeks 

.ales rentals, sborVlong cultured, warmhearted lady /gentle man 
■glo-Saxon. Netanya, Tel. for Jotnt resWence Haraburg/Israel. 
ter hours 052-78984. Reply: Lilo JulJusherg, 9 Grindelberg.i 

2000 Hamburg 13. 


dlGHT/STORAGE PURCHASE/SALE 


■: SHIPPING costs. Consult David SEGAL BUTS EVERYTHING, 
alia, F.L.r.A. Insurance, Tel. 032- tele visions, stereos, furniture, il- 

quidation*. Tel. 03-838790. 03-862836. 


Ja^ELONY tower hotel 

|5k S. 1 



The Apartment Hotel gives you 
the pleasure of feeling at home 
with the advantage of hotel service. 
Enjoy your holidays at a bargain 
price, with/without our 
package offer. 

HWFTTcT 

RENT-A-CAR 

REVOLUTION IN 
TOURISM 
Eilat-By Yourself 

Thrifty Rent-a-Car 
Melony Hotela/Eiiat Package Deal 
from TeJ Aviv 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


YOUNG SALESGIRL tor T-shirt-shop. 
Tel. 03-287838. 


VEHICLES 


WANTED — AUDI 100 LS model 19TB, 
Tel. 065-73020. 



(minimum 
2 persons) 
Each extra person $30 

4 days car rental 
+800 free kms. 

+3 days' hotel 
+3 nights' hotel 
15% service included 
For reservations: 

Tel Aviv office: S Zemenhoff St. 
Tel. 03-231239, 241240 


Em basay In Herzllya seeks 

MIDDLE-AGED 

HOUSEKEEPER 

Phone: 03-442298 


bskainei 


REAL ESTATE 
Flats (far sale, key money A rental) 
SHOPS • INVESTMENTS • PLOTS • 
OFFICES • HOUSES • VILLAS 
A 68 Ben Yehuda St. A 

m TeL (03) 2*3789 fTl 

•• 16 &.tn — -12 noon, 4-8 p.m. Ill 


III It Ilk 


THE VAN LEER 
JERUSALEM 
FOUNDATION 

invites the public 
to a lecture by 

Prof. Aaron Wndavsky 

University of California, 
Berkeley (Political Science) 
on; 

M M0$ES AS A 
POLITICAL LEADER" 

Chairman: 

Mr. Avrahara Wolfenson 

on Sunday. November 28, 1B8Q, 
at 8.00 p.m. 

at The Van Leer Jerusalem 
Foundation, 43 Jabotlnsky St. 


rrm ‘‘JiNntLP win* pn 

AMERICAN ISRAEL BANK LTO. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 
14.11.89 

Friday's foreign exchange rates 
against the Israel Shekel, far 
DJ. dollar transactions under 38000, 
and transactions in other currencies 
under the equivalent of INO. 


U.S4 

DM 

Swiss Fr. 

Sterling 
French Fr. 

Dutch FI. 

Austrian Seh. (10) 
Swedish Kr. 
Danish Kr. 
Norwegian Kr. 
Finnish 
Canadian* 

Rand 

Australian* 
Belgian Fr. (10) 
Yen (1001 
Italian Lire (1000) 


INTERBANK LONDON 
SPOT RATES: 


Balling 

Baytog 

6.6760 

6.6110 

8.3085 

3.4745 

3.8970 

8.8396 

16.1230 

13.9633 

1.5190 

1.3016 

3.2390 

3X075 

4.9560 

4.9070 

1-5590 

1.3440 

1.1406 

1.1296 

1.3330 

1.8220 

1-7730 

1.7600 

5.6303 

3X760 

8.9170 

8.8800 

7.8163 

7.7406 

2.1*68 

2.1680 

3.1375 

5.1073 

7.4109 

7.3385 


U.S4 
Swiss Fr. 
Belgium Fr. 
Swedish Kr. 
French Fr. 
Danish Kr. 
Dutch FI. 

DM 

Italian Lire 
Norwegian Kr. 
Yen 

Gold Price: 


2.4130/60 

1.7115/29 

30.32/3350 

4.2810/20 

4.4035/80 

3.8615/40 

2.0593/10 

1.9003/13 

901.30/60 

3.0003/13 

212.65/80 

*612.30/614.00 


per £ 

perl 

per* 

per* 

per* 

per* 

per* 

perl 

perf 

per* 

per* 


FORWARD RATES: 

1 moe. 3 moo. Ibh. 

X/5 2.4127/143 3.4101/120 2.4108/128 

DM/* lABM/Oft 1.8703/718 14467/487 
Bw.Fr.;* L 0970/989 1.0687/702 L934B/370 


Defending bank interest ratesi \\ per cent index depresses market 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The Interest rates 
charged by the banks for commer- 
cial loans in domestic currency can 
have only a negligible Influence on 
the Inflationary spiral. Dr. David 
Klein, senior economist at Bank 
Lcumi, yesterday told The 
Jerusalem Pn.sL' He was reacting to 
a recent statement by Gideon Fatt. 
Minister of Industry. Trade and 
Tourism. 

“Only about 15 per cent of the 
money a bank lends Is what is com- 
monly known as free, that is, 
money for which the banks 
themselves fix the interest rates." 
he said. “The remaining 85 per cent 
is either directed credits or linked 
to foreign currency. Xn the first 


case the interest rate Is fixed by the 
Bank of Israel; in the second by the 
international money market." 

Dr. KIctn noted that even concer- 
ning the 15 per cent of “free 
money," the Bank of Israel fixed a 
credit ceiling as a means of limiting 
the amount of money which could 
be lent. This was done as an anti- 
inflationary move. 

However, limiting the amount of 
credit also led to increasing the In- 
terest rates, since it made it harder 
to get loans. At present, the interest 
rate was 150 per cent a year. 

"This may seem high," Dr. Klein 
admitted, "if the rate of inflation is 
120 per cent a year; hut it is low If 
the rate of inflation is 180 per cent 
or more a year — which now seems 
to be the case." 


Elscint earnings please Wall Street 


By JOSEPH MOBGENSTEBW 
TEL AVIV. — Friday's announce- 
ment of an 11 per cent rise in the 
cost-of-living index for October was 
more than the share market could 
tolerate and prices fell along a 
. broad front. This marks the second 
consecutive Sunday when shares 
have fallen steeply. Alter last 
week's drop prices recovered and 
finished the week on the upside. 

As was to be expected Uie index- 
linked bond market responded to 
demand, and prices rose by 3 per 
cent, on the average. Some bonds 
appreciated by as much as i per 
cent. The Bank of Israel reported 
renewed demand for new issues. 
The centra] bank yesterday sold 
some I SI 4m. worth of new issues at 
a price of 101. 


A less than normal amount of 
price stabilization resulted in the 
fall in price of some commercial 
bank shares. £DB eased hy 2. Union 
by 20, Mizrahi by 10 and Maritime 
0.5 by 49. Bank Leuml. In very ac- 
tive trading, remained unchanged. 
Hapoallra loot 2.8 per cent. 

Mortgage bank issues trended 
lower. Mlshkan was active and eas- 
ed by SO points. Shilton (r) fell by 14 
points. 

Insurance stocks were broadly 
lower. Hassneb (r> waa down by 23 
points, while Phoenix 0.5 was losing 
34 points. Yardenla shares came up 
as "sellers only.” 

The selling trend extended fully to 
real estate and land development 
equities. Azorim was down by 30. 
while HLB Real Estate shares were 


Post Finance Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — Elsclnt's earnings 
for the second quarter, ending 
September 30. 1980, were $0.39 a 
share, compared with $0.08 a share 
in the same period a year ago. 
These figures were announced on 
Friday by Dr. Avraham Suhaml, 
Elsclnt's president. 

The quarterly earnings were 
nearly identical with those 
predicted by John Muir, well- 
known American broker. Dr. 
Suhami told the press at Belt 
Sokolow that for the first six 
months of the fiscal year earnings 
came to 50.70, compared with $0.15 
a year ago. 

Sales for the six-month period 
were *20 m.. compared with *2Sm. 
for the whole of the preceding year. 
On Thursday night and in response 
to the profit announcement 
Elscint 's shares rose by nearly $3, 


to 535.75, in over-the-counter 
trading in the U.S. 

The company recently completed 
a new financing Issue which accor- 
ding to Dr. Suhami netted $lS.8m. 
in new funds. 

At the Radiological Society of 
North America meeting at DaJJas, 
beginning today. Elscint Is in- 
troducing two new computerized 
tomograph “scanner" systems. 
The Exel -1002 has been labelled the 
tap-of-the-Kne system, outperfor- 
ming scanners now on the market. 

Another model, the Exel 820, 
characterized as the "poor man's" 
scanner, is Intended solely for head 
tomo9raphy. Its price of about 
$250,000 Is a fraction of the larger 
models. 

The introduction of Dynex 44, a 
real-time ultrasonic scanner, 
marks the first time Elscint Is 
entering the ultrasound field. 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange 
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Foreign Currency Rates 
for 16.11.80 


Country 

Currency 


Buying 

Selling 

Buying 

Selling 

Cheques and 
transactions 

Banknotes 

U.S.A. 

Dollar 

1 

6.6303 

6.6767 

6.5400 

6.7400 

Great Britain 

Sterling 

1 

15.9737 

16.1342 

15.8000 

16.2900 

Germany 

Mark 

1 

3.4=772 

3.5122 

3.4400 

3.5500 

France 

Franc 

1 

1.5006 

1.5156 

1.4800 

1.5300 

Holland 

Golden 

1 

3.2073 

3.2395 

3.1700 

3 .2700 

Switzerland 

Franc 

1 

3.8634 

3.9022 

3.8200 

3.9400 

Sweden 

Krona 

1 

1.544S 

1.5603 

1.5100 

1.5800 

Norway 

Krone 

1 

1.3220 

1.3353 

1.2900 

1.3500 

Denmark 

Krone 

1 

1.1299 

1.1413 

1.1000 

1.1500 

Finland 

Mark 

1 

3.7585 

1.7762 

1.7200 

1.7900 

Canada 

Dollar 

1 

5.5751 

5.6311 

5.4700 

5.6800 

Australia 

Dollar 

1 

7.7208 

7.7983 

7.3600 

7.9400 

South Africa 

Rand 

1 

8.8247 

8.9133 

6.9200 

9.3800 

Belgium 

Franc 

10 

2.1701 

2.1919 

2.1000 

2.2100 

Austria 

Schilling 

10 

4.9065 

4.9557 

4.8500 

5.0000 

Italy 

Lire 

1000 

7.3398 

7.4136 

6.4600 

7.4800 

Japan 

Yen 

1000 

31.0926 

31.4049 

30.7600 

31.7000 


“Dollar Paa” and “Euro Paz” 
Buying and Selling rates 
for 16.11.80 

Buying Selling 

“Dollar Pas’* I unit 23.6523 

33.4019 


“Earo Pass’* 


lunlt 
1 unit 


23.8899 

33.7374 


Interest rates (%) for non-resident deposit 
accounts (Patach) and Israeli resident 
deposit accounts (Patam) 
for 17*11.80 


Patach 


Patam 


period — no. of months 


6 


12 


3 


6 


12 


VJSJk. 

Great Britain 
Germany 
Holland 
Canada 
France 
Switzerland 
"Dollar Pas" 
'Euro Pa*” 


Dollar 

14*4 

14^4 

13* 

13 «4 

13 


Sterling 

1344 

15 <4 

u=% 

M*4 

1394 

12% 

Mark 

9 


9* 

7K 

Ifc 

7% 

Gulden 

B7& 

9(4 


7* 

8 

8 Mi 

Dollar 

12 

12 <4 

1214 

10X 

10% 

11% 

Franc 

9* 

10% 

11 % 

814 

9*4 

10% 

Franc 

511 

5«* 

5% 

3* 

3% 

3% 


1214 

12 *4 

llfc 

1034 

1094 

10 


MX 

12*4 

11% 

u * 

10% 

10% 


UDITCD miZRAHI BAflK 


Israel Lands Administration 

Tel Aviv and Central Districts 

Offer for Lease of Plot for Construction 
of 2 Residential Units in Eastern Rishon Lezion 

Tender No. TA/80/72 

The Israel Lands Administration offers for lease a plot for the con- 
struction of 2 residential units as follows: 


Ulnck Parcel/ Approx. Number of Total 

Plot area floors construction 
In aq.m. \ percentage 

4*43 277/a 484 2 30 


Minimum 
required 
sum in IS 

130.680 


Deposit 

In is 


6600 


I Walls, "ample contracts and bid forma are available at our District Ofriccio 
T«*I Aviv 67138 Op Code;. Derech Pet ah Tlkva, 1st floor, during usual work . 
wrek, x.00 a.m. -12 noon. 

Deadline for HubmltUng tenders bids Is I* noon on December 17. 1980. Bkto 
which are not In the tenders mailbox by the above date and hour for any 
rrason whatsoever, will not be considered. 

The Isr.iel Lmds Administration is not obligated to accept the highest bid or 
.my t*i*l whatsoever. 


Israel Lands Administration 
Balia District 

Offer for Lease of Plot for Construction 
of 2 Residential Units in Binyamina 

Tender No. H/80/70 

The Israel Lands Administration offers for lease a plot for the con- 
struction of 2 residential units as follows: 

Block Parcel Approx. Total Minimum 

area construction required 

Inaq. m, percentage price In IS 

1kI 5 (37 1912 36 Ul.fiM 

Details and sample contracts and bid forms are avails bie at our 
District Office in Haifa 33033 (Zip Code), 13 Derech Ha'atzmaut, 
8 .10 a.m.-12 noon during usual work days, Tel. 04-680951. 

Deadline for submitting bids is 12 noon on December 17, i960. Bids 
not in the tenders mailbox by the above time and day for any reason 
whatsoever, will not be considered. 

TTic Israel Lands Administration is not obligated to accept the 
highest bid or any bid whatsoever. 


Deposit 

iniS 


0-000 


IDB r 
IDB B r 
IDB prf A 
IDB op 4 
IDB op 3 
IDB op 6 
IDB op 7 
IDB op S 
Union 
Union op 
Union op 3 
Union op 4 
Union op 6 
Union sc 
Union scS 
Discount r 
Discount A r 
Discount A sc 
Mizrahi r 
Mizrahi b 
Mizrahi op 2 
Mizrahi op 3 
Mizrahi sc 4 
Mizrahi sc S 
Mizrahi sc 6 
Mizrahi sc 7 
Maritime 0.1 
Maritime 0.3 
Hapoahm pfr. 
Hapoallm r 
' Hapoallm 30ft dl 
Hapoalim b 
Hapoallm op 4 
Hapoalim op 3 
Hapoallm op 7 
Hapoallm op 9 
Hapoallm op 10 
Hapoalim sc 6 
Hapoallm sc 8 
General A 
General op 6 
General sc 4 
General sc 5 
Leuml 
Leuml op 2 
Leuml op * 

Leumi op 5 
Leuml sc B 
Leumi sc 7 
Leumi sc 8 
Leuml sc 9 
OHH r 
OHH b 
Danot A IL10 
Danot IL30 
FTBI sc l 
FlBIr 

Mortgage Banka 
Gen Mtge V 
Gen Mtge b 
Gen Mtge op 114 
Gen Mtge op 117 
Gen Mtge 129 
Gen Mtge db 116 
Carmel r 
Carmel b 
Carmel op A 
Carmel db 10 
. Binyon r 
SInyan 30% div 80 
Dev & Mtge r 
Dev & Mtge b 
Dev A Mtge Op 88 
Dev & Mtge op 93 
Dev A Mtge db 87 
Dev 8c Mtge db 94 
Mlshkan 
Mlshkan op S 
Mlshkan r 
Ml s h k a n b 
Mlshk a n sc. op 
Mlshkan op 2 
Tefahot prf. r 
Tefahot prf. b 
Tefahot r 
Tefahot b 
Merav r 
Merav op 


5142.0 

3166.0 

1168.0 

1350.0 

1260 4) 

1013.0 

1003.0 

943.0 

933.0 

2180.0 

1030.0 

483.0 

721.0 
<90.0 

318.0 

1426.0 

1436.0 

549.0 

770.0 

770.0 

3980.0 
>190.0 

930.0 

787.0 

642.0 

541.0 

779.0 

803.0 

2230.0 

976.0 
BS6.0 

1003.0 

2380.0 

1903.0 

1113.0 

1670.0 

796.0 

767.0 

529.0 

916.0 

633.0 

470.0 

140.0 

1047.0 

2032.0 

955.0 

871.0 

993.0 

859.0 

540.0 
136.3 


.9 
1,009.8 
16.2 
3.1 


me. 

—2.0 

n.c. 

D-C. 


37.6 

152.7 
80.2 

34.3 

228.3 
1.2 

18.4 
92-8 

130.9 

6.3 

21.6 
90.9 

35.1 

214.3 

437.8 

214.9 

3.0 
20.8 

.9 

5.0 

5.2 

30.3 

68.1 

34.0 

3.4 

2 . 021.0 

70.3 
10ZJ! 

3.6 

4.6 

33.8 
70.5 

30.0 

13.8 

84.3 

127.4 
18.2 

13.3 
36-4 

2,994.0 

14.4 
33 M 

122.0 

3.0 

3.2 
17.7 

2.427.3 


me. 

P.C. 

+25.0 
n.c. 
—20.0 
S.C. 
—20.0 
—13.0 
—13.0 
—10.0 
—10.0 
—2.0 
—3.0 
—2.0 
— 10.0 
—10.0 
—45.0 
+13.0 
—10.0 
+17.0 
—21.0 
—19.0 
—13.0 
—49.0 
+4.0 
—26.0 
-20.0 
n-c. 
—40.0 
—30.0 
—33.0 
—38.0 
—34.0 
—20.0 
—13.0 
me. 
n.c. 
—9.0 
— 4.0 
rue. 
me. 
me. 
n.c. 
me. 
me. 
n.c. 
me. 


1085.0 

28.4 

me. 

1099.0 

1.0 

me. 

530.0 

572.5 

—6.0 

430.0 

300.3 

+20.0 

1164.0 

85.3 

—21.0 

898.0 

119.5 

—9.0 

740-0 

08.5 

—0.0 

757.0 

5Z.6 

—6.0 

2285.0 

.8 

+5.0 

580 JO 

4.9 

—10.0 

560.0 

4-8 

me. 

325-0 

2.1 

n.c. 

5X0.0 

30.3 

—22.0 

560.0 

— 

—30.0 

315.0 

40.0 

—29.0 

197.0 

21,7 

— 1S.0 

529.0 

.4 

—10.0 

384.0 

13.7 

—18.0 

538-0 

52-5 

—7.0 

540.0 

6.4 

—5.0 


1020.0 

422.0 

280.0 

817.0 

804.0 
833-0 

1187.0 

524.0 

715.0 

708.0 

710.0 

715.0 

708.0 

1273.0 


4.0 

2.0 

4.9 

133.6 

21.3 

28.8 

8.0 

25.6 

50.2 

43.9 
144.1 

98.3 

53.9 
.8 


—32.0 

—9.0 

—4.0 

— 20.0 

—13.0 

—14.0 

n.c. 

— 20.0 

—36.0 

—32.0 

—30.0 

—38.0 

—40.0 

—45.0 


Financing Institutions 


Prop ft Bldg db 4 
Prop & Bldf db 6 
Bayslde XL1 
Bayside H#3 
Bays We op 
Ispro r 
Ispro op 

Zsrazr 
Mehadrin r 
ICPr 

Neot Aviv r 
Pri Or r 
Caesarea r 
Rassco prf r 
Rossco r 

I 

Industrials 
Urdan ILl 
Urdan IL1 1/3 div 
Urdan IL5 
Urdan ELS 1/3 dlv 
Urdan op 1 
Urdan op 2 
Elbit ELI r 
ElbUILSr 
Alliance r 
Elco ILl r 
Elco.XL2.5 r 
Elco IL2.5 b 
Elco op A 
Elco db 1 
Electro ELI r 
Electra IL5 r 
Electra op 2 
Electra db 
Electra db 2 
Etron U.1 r 
Elron IL2 r 
Elron op A 
Argaman prf r 
Argaman prf b 
Argaman r 
Argaman b 
Ata B 
AU C 
Ata op A 
Ata. op 3 
AU db 2 
Dubek prf r 
Dubek prf b 
Fertilizers r 
Cables r 
Cables b 
HalfaChem r 
H&ifaChem op 2 
HalfaChem db 1 
Teva r 
Teva b 
Teva op 
Teva.db 1 
Lodzla ELI r ' 
Lodzla JLi r 
Molett B r 
Moler r 
Phoenicia prf 
Dead Sea 
AIPM r 
AIFM op A 
JUPMdbl 
Assls 
Assis db 1 
Fetrochem r 
Petrochem op A 
Petrochem db 1 
Nechushtan r 
Elite r 
Elite op 3 
Elite sc 2 
And r 
Folgat IL1 r 
Polgat EU r 
Polgat op 
Polygon r 
Rim ILl r 
Rim XL4 r 
Sbemen prf 
Taal B r 
TaalBb 
Thai op 
Frutarom r 


prtrr 

1130.0 

873.0 

578.0 

384.0 
399D 

330.0 

206.0 
12&J1 

3390.0 

3040.0 

701.0 

1730.0 

448.0 

620.0 
379.0 


760.0 

694.0 

138.0 

690.0 

730.0 

640.0 

2025.0 

2373.0 

3499.0 

1130.0 

418.0 

403.0 

303.0 

230.0 

898.0 

474.0 

603.0 

318.0 

306.0 

2107.0 

2117.0 

2698.0 

296.0 

333.0 

239.0 

260.0 

230.0 

177.0 

160.0 

238.0 

198.0 

1140.0 

1150.0 

303 JO 

314.0 

714.0 

1380.0 

670.0 

1284.0 

1440.0 

2693.0 
479 J) 

700.0 

300.0 

333.0 

2370.0 

941.0 

1926.0 

1160.0 

647.0 

710.0 
332J) 

900.0 
1630 JJ 

341.0 

800.0 
871.0 

1180.0 

C680.0 

1344.0 

1820.0 

1470.0 

1688.0 

623.0 

363.0 

348.0 

920.0 

340.0 

368.0 


fLliQM 

.7 

J 

5.0, 

fl.o. 

8.8 

109A 

114.7 

3.9 

L« 

14.6 

.7 

30.3 

24.9 

21.1 


+ 18.0 
- 10.0 
—30.0 
—30.0 
— 20.0 
—5.0 
+13.0 
— 10.0 
-25.0 

+3.0 

—17.0 

—12J0 

— 20.0 

—43.0 


•sellers only.” The as me w« true 
of the Bayside stock. Roasco fell by 
«5 points. 

SeLUnf was also felt In the in- 
dustrial sector, but A number of 
shares come through with golna. 
Alliance. In the wake of a good ear- 
nings reoort. waa "buyers only.” 
Elron 0.2 gained « _poinu. Heavy 
losers Included Elbit 0.Z, down 173. 
The 0.5 Elbit shares were "sellers 
only." Arad wag also ' ‘idlers only." 
as Frutarom was falling by 13 
ptxnfs. 

Down-moving share price* were 
also the order of the day among In- 
vestment company securities. 
Discount Investments retreated by 
IS points. The shares of the Invest* 
meat company have been steady 
winners in the recent past. 


New York 
Stock Exchange 

JlJOV. 14 -Gorin* Price* Change 


237.0 


Shilton r 
Shilton b 
Shilton qp A 
Shilton op 6 
Shilton op 3 
Shilton sc 1 
Shilton *c 2 
Ota. Lataaaiya r" 
Ota. Lataaaiya b 
Am pal r 
Agriculture A 
lad Dev prf. 

ClaJ Lease ILl r 
Clal Lease ZL8 r 
Clal Lease op 
Insurance 
Aryeh r 
Ary eh op 
■Aryeh sc 
Ararat ILl r 
Ararat 1L3 r 
Reinsurance 0 J 
Reinsurance 0.5 
Hassneh r 
Hassneh nd SO 
Hassneh b 
Hassneh op 
Hassneh op 2 
Phoenix ILl r 
Phoenix ELfi r 
Yardeoia ZL1 r 
Yardenla ZL5 r 
Sabar r 
Sabar b 
Sabar op 
Sabar sc 
Securitas r 
Securitas op 
Zur r 

Zur b 


419.9 

7.6 

13.9 

12.9 
70.3 

34.0 
s.o. 

23.1 

30.8 

3-0. 

12.0 

1.4 

39.9 

12.2 
37.8 


—14.0 

— 10.0 

—3.0 

me. 

—6.5 

—9.0 

—9.5 

— 10.0 

— 20.0 

—93.0 

—18.0 

me. 

—33.0 

— 20.0 

—30.0 


16.0 —21.0 


9.9 

32.3 
230.7 

29.3 

142.6 

336.7 
222.1 
122.4 

23^ 

145.1 

6.2 

3.6 

6J 

3.0. 

33.6 

1.9 
21.8 
22.1 

8.4 

8.9 

9.4 
12.2 


—5.0 
+43.0 
— 31.0 
—28.0 
—29.0 
—28.0 
—23.0 
—23.0 
-18.0 
—17.0 
—88.0 
—34.0 
—23.0 
— 20.0 
—45.0 
— 1.0 
—8.0 
—1.0 
me.- 
—10.0 
+4.0 
me. 




161.0 
2TB. 0 

203.0 

364.0 

119.0 

139.0 

182.0 
640.0 

640.0 

1793.0 

300.0 

413.0 

302.0 

301.0 

232.0 

549.0 

1924.0 

270.0 
Xl 180.0 
X569.0 

874.0 

460.0 

633.0 

620.0 

646.0 

616.0 

433.0 
d560.0 
da 7o.o 

480.0 

338.0 

580.0 

605.0 

231.0 

143.0 

867.0 

763.0 

634.0 
626-0 

Comm, service* * Utilities 
Motor Howe b 
Delekr 
Delekb 

Delek op 

Delek db 3 
Cold Store XLl 
Cold Store IL10 
Cold Store db 2 
1st. Electric r 
Lighterage ILl 
Lighterage IL3 
Lighterage op 2 
Lighterage db 1 
Rapac ILl r 
Rapac IL5 r 
.Rapac op 1 
Supernal A 
Supersol 3 — — — 

'Land Development Building, Citrus 
.Amritnr 2429.0 33.9 —30.0 

Azorlm op A Z490.0 22.3 —22.0 

Azortm db 1 — — — 

Africa Isr. ILl 1323.0 10.8 —13.0 

Africa Isr. ZL10 1423.0 9.4 —15.0 

ILDCr 634.0 114.4 —18.0 

ILDCnd 644.0 31.8 -16-0 

ILDC b 660.0 24.2 —44.0 

ILDC op A 2065.0 3.0 —33.0 

ILDC op B 910.0 14.0 -20 

ILDC db 3 370.0 5.4 — 21.0 

ILDC db 4 630.0 3.0 -20.0 

HLB Realty 223.0 s.o. —12.0 

HLB Realty 171.0 8.0. —9.0 

HLB Really op 162.0 22.8 —8.0 

Sole! Boneh A 3910.0 .1 me. 

Sole! Boneh C 3685.0 3.0 n.c. 

Prof & Bldg. 835.0 58.0 — XT-0 

Prof A Bldg Op A 1800.0 1.3 +52.0 

I Prop & Bldg op B' 930,0 6.0 —20.0 


Investment A Holding Companies 


Elgar r 

dTBO.O 

1.6 

+45.0 

Elgar b 

<1359.0 

_ 

—40.0 

EHern r 

1466.0 

1-6 

—12.0 

Ell era b 

1478.0 





Amlaaar prf r 

564.0 

5.0 

—28.0 

AmUtMX op 

589.0 

7.7 

me. 

Central Trade B i 

1790.0 

1.4 

—95.0 

Inv. Paz r 

950.0 

10JI 

—15.0 

Inv' Paz b 

954.0 

1.5 

—11.0 

Wolfeon ILl r 

1304.0 

J2. 

*—79.0 

Wolfaon Hao r 

624.0 

3.0 

n.c. 

Wolfram ILiO b 

640.0 

4.7 

—2.0 

Amp A r 

860.0 

1.0 

me. 

Disc Inv r 

737.0 

128.8 

—18.0 

Disc Inv b 

740.0 

17.0 

—15.0 

Disc Inv op A 

1664.0 

1.6 

—27.0 

Disc Inv op B 

674.0 

9.9 

—10.0 

Disc Inv op C 

574.0 

5.1 

+30.0 

Disc Inv db 130 

710.0 

— 



Disc Inv db 135 

362.0 

20.6 

me. 

Hapoallm Inv r 

883.0 

83.9 

-18.0 

Hapoalim Inv b 

908.0 

— 



Hapoalim Inv op 

1295.0 

4.4 

+50.0 

Leuml Inv r 

669.0. 

103.4 

—10.0 

Jordan Ebcplo A r 

490.0 

52.2 

+10.0 

Jordan Explo op 

2483.0 

b.o. 

+96.0 

Jordan Explo op 

425.0 

13.0 

+85.0 


Allied Chemical 011% +1:* 

Aluminium Cb. of America Mai —X 

Amerada Hess 4BH + *+ 

Amer. Tel k Tel 4«^ -S 

Bally Manuf. NS — *4 

Black & Decker 194, - 

BMlng J9S —9* 

Canadian. Pacific 384i + H 

CBS 32*6 +1V4 

Chase Manhattan Bank 42 Hi — % 

Coca-Cola 31% +'* 

Cblgate Palmolive 144, — 

Columbia Pictures W V* +% 

CombusUoo Engineering — — 

Disney. Wait 4S*» -** 

Dome Mines 98*4 +H 

14.0 me. Du Pont l.E. **4 

2.0 —16.0 Eastman Kodak 724 — 1 

9.8 —2.0 Exxon *24i *14 

6.8 —20.0 Gen. DvnamiCS 78 —4* 

20.2 -23.0 Gen. Electric Mti +*4 

lB.i —29.0 Genera) Motors <94, +** 

13.9—173.0 Gilette 77\ -S 

s.o. —123.0 Goodyear — — 

b.o. +166.0 Gulf Oil Canada 19<£ 

1-3 n.c. Heela Mining 40»j 

s.o. -22.0 Hewlett-Packard 87 +2S 

17.4 —17.0 Homes take Mining 78** — 

4.1 — 30.0 Houston Oil 43*s +14i 

11.2 —6.0 Hughes Tool +IN 

.3 —23.0 IBM 7iS 

46.9 — 38.0 International Paper 42*4 *1 

4.6 —43.0 Johns Manville =3?4 - 

1.9 — 20.0 Litton Inds. *8h< — t*i 

4.B -34.0 Lockheed »*« -S 

27.8 me. Me Derm on. J. Ray *1 +1 

36.3 +40.0 Minnesota Mining +*fc 

841 +18.0 National Semiconductor Mi* — *» 

1.8 n.c. Pitiaon Co *7 +*• 

1.7 +17.0 RCA »*» +J4i 

17.3 me. Ranger Oil 54*4 +» 

12.3 me. Revlon 48it +*4 

23 J +1.0 Sears Roebuck 16V, 

474.3 —11.0 Spccira-Phyalcs M** + H 

187.0 —9.0 Std. Oil Indians 82 +1H 

101.6 -13.0 Tenneco 31V* +=** 

14.1 — 8.0 Texaco 944* +4, 

7.4 —20.0 TWA 21 +1*4 

6.3 —33.0 Union Carbide 49 v* —h* 

U.S. Steel 2J*v +% 

Westing house 51 *» — *a 

Weyerhaeuser 3* — 

Woolwonh 23 <4 +*» 

Xerox ®v, ~ 

forxell Shares 

“IDB Ordinary 3*4 -m 

‘IDB Prefd. »«\ 

Alliance Tire A Rubber Co 74k 

. Etz Lavud — 

‘Elscint S7S 

•Sc It ex Cm -44 

Amer. Isr. Paper Stills — — 

‘Over the counter bid . asked prices 

This selected list courtesy of 

ISDAH. OHCOVMT SANK J OK 

Tel.: 8 a.m. • 12.30 p.m.. 627542; 

5 - 7 p.m.. 521935. Tel Aviv 

Representative 
bond prices 

6J% DrifMf loan 

70 I Ay in > — — 

73 tAyin Hrh) — — 

81 iPrh Alcphl — — 

90 iTzadil 2410.0 +30.0 

4% Gov't development 
Group l Yield: 

30m 

3007 

Group 7. Yield: 

3020 
3023 

Drfpiirr Ubm 09. 

34 (Lamed Dalct) 

210 iRrish Yodl 
A% Gov’t <90% C-O-L) 

Croup 22 Yield: 

3101 
3106 

Group 24 Yield: 

3110 
3113 

*% Gov’t |SO% C-o-L) 

Group 42. Yield: 

3210 
3206 

Gov't (80% C-O-L) 

Group 32. Yield; 

3301 
3304 

7% G.»v'C (M% C-O-L) 

Group 62. Yield: 


24.3 

45.0 

30.1 
11.8 
22.7 
30.9 

3.0 


me. 
—1.0 
—30.0 
—60.0 
—30.0 
—32.0 
— 10.0 
A3 +13 0.0 
17.4 —31.0 
— 20.0 
—11.0 
n.c. 


2.0 

58.9 

6.1 

-2 


-134. 
+ * 

33 


40.9 

23.9 
20.3 
30.0 

2.6 

3.4 

133.3 

36.2 
43-9 

2.8 

22.7 

3.6 

8.7 
8.0. 

23.3 

65.4 

42.3 

39.3 

12.6 

5.7 
1.6 

170.8 

12.8 


me. 

—29.0 

+6.0 

n.c. 

me. 

+9.0 

+34.0 

me. 

me. 

—43.0 

—30.0 

— 20.0 

—33.0 

— 21.0 

—71.0 

—30.0 

—80.0 

—42.0 

me. 

me. 

— 22.0 

—3.0 

+17.0 

me. 


40.7 —13.0 


3322 
3ft 2ti 


.1334 

3341 


334(5 

■1331 


Grnu|i 66. Yield: 


Gruup W. Yield: 


X453.0 

*499.0 

3019.0 

935.0 


131.8 

3.0 

1.1 
.3 


—33.0 

me. 

me. 


Mizrahi Inv r 
Mizrahi Inv b 
Clal Trade 
Clal Trade s.c. oj 
Clal Trade sc 1 
Export lav r 
Export Inv b 
Eoor prf r 
Clal RE r 
Clal RE op A 
Clal RE db 1 
Clal Inv r 
Clal Ind's 
Clal Ind's 50% dl 
Clal Ind's op A 
CUcI lad's db 5 
Landeco r 
Landeeo op 1 
Oz lav B r 
Os Inv db 


1023.0 

1030.0 

370.0 

413.0 

168.0 
1086.0 

1033.0 

3320.0 

630.0 

1215.0 

664.0 

929.0 

628.0 

605.0 

348.0 

385.0 

270.0 

163.0 

354.0 

498.0 


8.8 

5.6 
23.9 
16.1 
10.2 

.6 

.2 

37.0 

1.6 
1.1 

27.3 
366.6 

T9.0 

30.3 


—5.0 
me. 
—26.0 
— 20.0 
a.c. 
+31.0 
+3.0 
+73.0 
+13.0 
n.c. 
+20.0 
—33.0 
—27,0 
—80.0 
—26.0 
L9 —23.0 


—0.03 

2394.0 

2204.0 
+0-22 

1622.0 

1576.0 

1742.0 

1188.0 

+0.74 

1247.0 

1089.0 
+0.80 

1016.0 
960.0 

+1.06 

786.3 

763.2 

+0.34 

720.8 

632.3 

+0.44 

623.9 
381 .B 
+0.61 
<93.4 

448.9 
+0,65 

431.0 

408.0 
+0.39 
377.2 
360 1 

389.1 

303.9 
374.4 

96.3 

83.1 


me. 

n.c. 


n.c. 

n.c. 


+30.0 

-36.0 


n.c. 

me. 


me. 

me. 


b.o. 

b.o. 


me. 

me. 


me. 

me. 

n.c. 

me. 

me. 

me. 

n.c. 

n.c. 

me. 

n.c. 

b.o. 

+ 1.6 

—.9 


117,8 

137.1 

27-3 

3.2 


me. 

—23.0 

+ 10.0 

n.c. 


481.0 

6.S 

—50.0 

Pam a Inv r 

376.0 

28.9 

—7.0 

dx 3328.0 

.1 

+120.0 

Plryon Inv B r 

dx 390.0 

66.9 

me. 

dxl 400.0 

0.0 

—73.0 

Fuel A Explo. 




1973.0 

L3 

—100.0 

Oil Explo Paz 

318.0 

31L2 

+5.0 

691.0 

4.3 

—30.0 

Oil Explo rights 

220.0 

28.9 

-13.0 

1010.0 

3,2 

+30.0 

Fedoil 

600A 

1.5 

-30.0 

666.0 


—35.0 

Naphtha 

1385.0 

.8 

—15.0 

418.0 

15.3 

b<c- 

LapJdot r 

— 

— 

— 




LapWot b 

— 

— 

— 


AMitrvliiliiw»: 

an srllrrx imlv I* r i»i» change 

bo. huymnalt r iVjrtiUered 

(I wIIImhiI dividend b beni+r 

f wlUmal rntipcm prrt prrtcrftd 

v militant bantu up fiptlon 

x wUtwnit eights vunv I'tm .TrtlWt 

r.c. fuhenUAilfttrsfUtiilnMra 

Thrne <«lnrk prices arc unoHlrial. 


Most active shares 


Leuml 
Hapoalim R 
IDB 

Shares traded . 
Convert (hies 
bonds 


1047 2994.6 
978 2021.0 
1186 1DQ9J 
I313+-3m 
XS7^m 
1321,6m 


me. 

—26.0 

— 2.0 


General share Index, down 1,7%, to 2*4.9 


(Truiip rn. YlWd: 

3331 
.1337 

Gov't ttb|i-.up(a linked 

2t»j 

21*13 
21*3.1 

Diilliir ilrmiiu bond* 

((••Him 13 
Hoilut 20 

Bonds 100% linked to foreign enmwey 
3.3* Gov't 6026 301.0 ' b.o. 

6Cf- Isr. Electric Carp. B _ _ 

3Fr Dead Sea Works 1770.0 n.c. 

Bonds 1V4 finked to foreign Mmaqi 
900$ 348.0 +Z.0 


Current accounts 
have fast turnover 

By 8HLGMO MAO Z 
Post Economic Reporter 
Money in current accounts chong* 
ed hands every 2,7 days- in July, oa 
the average, a new high for the 
country. 

Figures published by the Ex- 
aminer of Bonks, comparing the 
aggregate levels of credits and 
debits oa demand deposits (current 
accounts! . showed that the turnover 
rate has been rising due to 
accelerating Inflation and In* 
creasing credit restrictions. 

The current figure* are probably 
even higher, since the practice of 
"value days" was stJU in effect in 
July, and banks did not credit ac- 
counts immediately on the day 
moneys were deposited. 

Eighteen months ago the turnover 
rate was five days, which was con- 
sidered to be high, even then. 
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The A-G vs. Abuhatzeira 

SOMETHING FUNNY seemd to be happening- on Aharon 
Abuhatzeira's way to the legal forum. 

With the police investigation over, Attorney-General Yitzhak 
Zamir haa to all appearances already made up his mind to 
prosecute the Minister far Religious' Affairs on charges of 
bribery and fraud: The charge sheet itself appears to be ready 
for presentation -^but it & not being presented. 

Making the starfftard allowance in the. case of a very- 
important-person, Profi Zamir has first let Mr. Abuhatzeira’s 
lawyers peruse the files on which the prosecution is to be based. 
For the past several days Ram Caspi and Shlomo Toussia- 
Cohen, two of the country's top criminal attorneys, have been 
boning up on the material, and then asking tor more. The oblig- 
ing attorney-general has, again, obliged: like them, he Is t akin g i 
his time. 

The sense of urgency which informed Mr. Abuhatzeira's , 
troops in the early days of the probe, when there was still an ex- 
pectation that the case might collapse under its own I 
weightlessness, is now singularly missing. Instead of seeking to i 
cut the ftiquiry short, the present tactic is evidently to stall and 
procrastinate as long as possible — and then to bar any trial by 
getting the Knesset to turn down an application for the removal 1 
of Mr. Abuhatzeira's parliamentary immunity. 

Some unnamed aides of the minister’s are now spreading the 
word that the material supplied to Mr. Caspi and Mr. Toussia- 
Cohen is woefully deficient In any proof of crime, and that it 
would be "shameful*’ to arraign Mr. Abuhatzeira on such 1 
evidence as has been procured. This Is plainly an invitation to 
the Knesset to substitute its own judgement for that of Prof. 
Zamir on whether, on the evidence, Mr. Abuhatzeira should, or 
should not stand trial. 

Although there would be no precedent, nor any warrant for 
such action by the Knesset, it cannot by any means be ruled out. 
The present Knesset majority has already shown its leaning in a 
matter touching its own flesh-and-blood when it rejected, just 
last month. Prof. Am non Rubinstein’s motion for the agenda to 
discuss Mr. Abuhatzeira's suspension from his cabinet post un- 
til he was cleared of all charges. 

It Is by no means certain that Prof. Zamir, for all his doubtless 
good intentions, is acting to lessen the danger of political in- 
terference in the case by his playing so generously along with 
the opposition. 


ALL MY thinking life I have been a 
socialist, to be more specific, a 
Zionist Socialist. Somebody com- 
mented once that anyone under 40 
who is not a socialist haa no heart, 
but that anybody over 40 who 
remains a socialist has no head. Un- 
til now I questioned the validity of 
the second half of this proposition. 
But recent developments in the 
Israel Labour. Alignment have 
made me wonder whether — I am 
now over 40 — X should not give up 
socialism, or else have my head ex- 
amined. 

When Yitzhak Rabin was 
prepared to play Eminence grise 
behind Yigal Allon.ln the latter's 
bid to become leader of the party, 
that was all right by me. Allan bad 
an Impeccable record, as soldier 
and politician; he was a man with 
considerable charm, who had many 
friends and few enemies. Then, 
alas, he died, and the anti-Perea 
faction decided to run Rabin 
himself, openly, as their man. In 
the whole of the Labour Party, 
could they not have found a leas 
controversial candidate? 

Several readers have already 
written to The Jerusalem Post ex- 
pressing their astonishment that a 
man who admitted breaking the 
country’s laws while he was prime, 
minister should offer Mmsdf so 
soon for the country's top political 
post- True, Rabin's offence was a 
comparatively minor one, concer- 
ning an Illegal foreign currency ac- 
count. 

As far as 'Yitzhak Rabin and Ms 
friends are concerned, all la 
forgiven and. forgotten. He claims 
that he haa paid a high priqe for 
what he considers to be a pec- 
cadillo, and regards the offence as 
expiated. 

But, however amiably we con- 
sider what Rabin did, he committed 
even more serious offences than 
having a few thousand dollars — 
not so few, as a matter of fact — In 
an Illegal bank account. When the 
story first broke, be tried to 
minimize what he had done with 
some devious untruths, which were 
so clumsy that they soon collapsed. 

RABIN asserted confidently the 
other day that he Is the people’s 
choice, a claim that appears to be 
borne out by Innumerable public 
opinion polls. If I am right that 
there la no possibility of his leading 
the Labour Party to victory in the 
elections, how is 1ft that the polls 


PHILIP GILLON laments the-fact that the Labour Party 
is destroying itself when it should be directing 1 its fire at 
the Likud. 


show Mm as the country's favourite 
by a wide margin over Feres, 
Begin, Welzmaa and all other 
would-be candidates? 

To this. I have several answers. 
One, of course', is that the whole 
system of polls has been rather dis- 
credited by the outcome of the re- 
cent American elections. It la a fair 
presumption that Americans are 
far more scientific, methodical and 
expert than their Israeli counter- 
parts when It comes to taking polls. 
They have been at It far longer, 
have more experienced people and 
more sophisticated tools. And yet, 
what an error they made aboyt 
Reaga n . 

True, this miscalculation at the 
end of the election campaign does 
not necessarily Invalidate an entire 
system, one that has often proved 
accurate. 

But. the real reason I question the 
validity of the polls at present is 
that the Issqe has hot been 
presented to the people who were 
polled as It will be by election day. 
There has been no vituperative 
campaign organized against Rabin, 
no systematic references to that 
bank accoimt in America or to what 
happened' when be was prime 
minister, no assaults based on the 
contents of Us book. 

The Feres camp, mindful that 
onslaughts on Rabin based on the 
Labour Forty's past might cause 
excessive harm to Peres' main 
claim to fame — that he brought 
Labour out of that, black period 
back to respectability — has been 
very restrained. Likud will have no 
such inhibitions if Rabin is chosen 
by Labour in December. 

Yosef We vo, a strong Rabin sup- 
porter, 8 aid on the radio that the 
faction is only exercizing an 
elementary democratic right in 
running Rabin. Of course, this is 
true. I also believe that every In- 
dividual has the right to commit 
suicide; why shouldn't a party do 
so? 

But I hope that Nevo and Us 
friends realize that they are 
fighting for the leadership of the op- 
position, ■ not for the post of prime 
minister of Israel. By the time *hfo 
battle is over, whoever wins It, 

, Rabin or Perea will have as much 


hope of beating Begin as a celluloid 
dog would have of catching an 
asbestos cat In Hades. 

H.L. Mencken wrote once, 
"Under democracy, 'one party 
always devotes Its chief energies to 
trying to prove that the other party 
Is unfit to rule — and both common- 
ly succeed, and are right." 

This will certainly happen to the 
Labour Party. Rabin and Peres will 
savage each other, while Begin 


home as a winner. Is it too late for. 
Urn to resign from the presidency 
In order to be available as a can- 
didate? If not Navon, there must be 
many others. 

The great strength of the Labour 
Party, compared with Likud, is the 
large number of very competent 
men on whom it can always draw. 
Ia the only alternative to Peres 
someone as controversial . as 
Rabin?. 


^KISS'S I KNOW THAT ttn. 

Likud — inept, divided, with an ap- memorial, Jews, particularly 
palling record, hut united about one Zionists, have loved internal feuds, 
thing — the near divinity of The Zionist movement, and par- 
Menahem Begin. Ocularly the Zionist socialist move- 

Every time Peres criticizes some ■ 

horrifying error committed by the . 

government. Begin uses a simple ~ aa n 1 

ploy in the Knesset. He stands up lipV 
and reads passages about Perea gp- “ 

from Rabin's book. This Is perfectly ■ 

legitimate, and it la very effective. \ f - 

No doubt. If Labour chooses Rabin f P* Jpi|Vl ‘Tfl^ / THCH 

as Be gin’s opponent. Begin will I = I 

read us Rabin’s confession, or the I QAfJC Of" 1 (AJCffUR 

judges’ verdict on Asher Yadlin, or I JT' r-r WT nn* \ P// A> 

Avraham Ofer’s last note. I \ 


ment, has a long trad! 
squabbling at times j 
people would unite 
mon enemy. This seen 
is happening now to L * 

I cannot help recallix 1 1 . 

was prepared to^play jjll 1 
to Alton, so I must astn?** 
not actuated by persat _ i 
only by the blind aiO | / 

hatred of Perea he « U I r 
book. But must the. p: \JX 
country be 'sacriflc' ^ 
obsession? : _ 

The pity of It Is that rfjjlN"* 
dulging In this self- +&irr t 
and games at a time wr, i rf^ c v - 
could have the Likud 3 

.when the plums of paw! c-~’ 

rpflfh i ^ & 

All Labour needs c 

nut Ita hinrl flnH 1 V 


THE TRAGEDY of the present 
hara-kiri -In which Labour la engag- 
ing with such zeal la that ft is taking 
place at the very moment when It 
should be quite simple to "finish 
off’ the Likud — instead of each 
other. 

I may be told that all that is need- 
ed la that Shimon Perea should 
emerge victorious. But Is It? Mud, 
as Mencken Indicated, stlcka. 
Furthermore, the need to placate 
opposing groups in the party must 
make Peres appear to the voters as 
weak and Ineffectual, while they 
are longing desperately for 
somebody who is strong and 
charismatic. Already he has com- 
mitted errors, like brlnglmg back 
Israel Gallli, of Golda’s kitchen 
cabinet notoriety, to draw up a 
programme, and letting the party 
vote for Geula Cohen’s Inane 
Jerusalem Law. 

If the Rabin group really believes 
that Peres la so bad, surely they 
could have found some other person 
in the movement to support as a 
candidate. What about Yitzhak 
Navon? He would, of course, walk 
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Shamir sparks new ideas pEADERS' Lti jfcH 


THE FATE of Israel’s draft resolution at the UN for a nuclear 
weapon-free Middle East, will be determined during the course 
of this week. There is, of course, little chance that it will be 
acceptable to a majority of the General. Assembly ’a First Com- 
mittee, and then to the General Assembly plenary. But then 
even a statement on behalf of motherhood-and-apple-pie would 
be voted down at the world body If It bore a "Made-in-Israel” 
label. 

In fact, Israeli tacticians at the UN may well decide to 
withdraw the draft resolution at the last moment, before it is put 
to the vote. 

Nevertheless, this unwonted Israeli diplomatic venture may 
already he dubbed a success. The best proof of that are reports 
from New York of the' Arab delegations' hasty efforts to dis- 
credit and neutralize the Israeli draft by introducing a string of 
political amendments. 

The original draft calls for a regional conference of Middle 
East states to negotiate a “multilateral treaty”, on the model of 
the South American Tlatelolco pact of 1957, establishing a 
nuclear-free zone throughout the continent. 

Whatever else may be said about it, the concept is a bold one: 
states, formally at war, would set aside their "conventional” 
differences in order to enter into solemn and binding mutual un- 
dertakings to minimize the nuclear dangers that could engulf 
them all. 

In a parallel move, Israel has at last decided to stop being-the 
sole UN member, year after year, to vote against Egypt's an- 
nual draft calling on Middle East states to sign the nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty and accept International Atomic Agency in- 
spection. This does not signal Israel's acceptance of the treaty 
Itself: in a much-used UN practice, the Israel representative 
riO reiterate this counby's long-standing reservations over the 
efficacy of the NFT regime — reservations whose validity is be- 
ing amply demonstrated in the region by the examples of Iraq 
and Pakistan. 

The two-pronged Israel initiative runs the risk of being dis- 
missed as a diplomatic gimmick. But there is a good deal more 
to it than that. It reflects a sincere-desire — and a genuine need 
— to grapple with the nuclear realities of the 1980's in a region 
where nuclear power-potential is clearly not the exclusive 
preserve of any single state. 

Israel's new initiative reflects, moreover, a refreshing open- 
mindedness and pragmatism that seems to be flourishing at the 
Foreign Ministry under the stewardship of Yitzhak Shamir. 
Despite the doctrinaire basis of the government's peace policy, 
Mr. Shamir is handling the country’s foreign relations, and 
leading this long-neglected ministry, in a remarkably business- 
like manner. 

Governmental and scientific circles in the West have already 
reacted favourably to Israel’s UN move, and there have been 
appreciative behind-the-scenes comments at the UN itself. Now 
it remains to be seen whether these sentiments can be express- 
ed publicly during the debate. 

At any event, if the initiative succeeds in chipping away at the 
outlaw-image that Arab propaganda and Israeli ineptitude have 
helped affix to this Country, it will have been worthwhile. 


ELECTORAL REFORM 
TO SOLVE COMMUNAL GAP 


To theEdUorof The Jerusalem Jftjel 

Sir, — Professor Shevah HUSi 
would have been the wiser had he 
consulted his colleagues, S. Swirsky 
and Sarah Katxir, or read their fin- 
dings before writing Ms article on 
"Israel’s ethnic protesters” 
(November 2). They concluded 
their extensive research on the 
"Interdependence of the 
Ashkenazim and the Orientals" 
(1978) by saying that the communal 
gap la widening, all elements to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

As one who haa dealt with this 
problem for over 60 years, I believe 
that we are moving one step 
forward and two backwards, in 
spite of progress in many fields, or 
rather because this progress Is 
awakening the Inarticulate masses 
to their civic rights and potential 
political power. 

I submit that the Sephardim and 
Orientals are not represented In 
our legislature, nor in the executive. 
True there are some 24 MJLs and 
three ministers in the Likud govern- 
.ment. Together they achieve less 
than four members of the Aguda. 
because the latter are devoted to 
and attend to the needs of their con- 
stituency. 

None of the Sephardim in the 
Knesset has any responsibility or 
allegiance to a constituency or the 
■needs of a specific electorate. All 
are - subservient to the party 
machine that nominates them. 
Prof. S. Weiss seems to expect that 
the party machines will give in to 
non-Ashkenazi protesters. And then 
what? Will 30 M.K.*a do mare for 


their next of kin in distress? Will 
they learn -or be allowed to 
cooperate for the sake of the m'aases 
they are supposed to represent? 
Will the parties nominating them 
tolerate their joint efforts to solve 
the growing and dangerous gaps 
dividing the nation? The answer la 
no. 

The first step which must be 
taken to solve this grave problem ia 
to abandon the unjust, un- 
democratic proportional system of 
elections, and reform it so that the 
elected are responsible to the elec- 
tors and not to the party machine. 
Then no representative will dare to 
ignore his duty' to his electorate's 
needs. 

Few members of the Knesset 
have the slightest hope to be elec - 
ted on their merits and therefore 
object to any reform of the system. 
Deputy Prime Minister Yigael 
Yadin entered the political arena on 
the eve of the elections to the fifth 
Knesset in support of Ben Gurion’a 
commitment to abolish the propor- 
tional system. He made this a main 
plank of his platform to the ninth 
Knesset. His betrayal of the formal 
pledges of his party Is, to say the 
least, unforgivable; he has utterly 
failed in this as in his other under- 
takings. 

I write as a concerned Israeli, not 
as a Sephardi, nor as an Ashkenazi: 
we have divided our nation and 
created the "Second Israel." It Is a 
time bomb which endangers our 
future as one people. 

BZJE BUACHAR 

Jerusalem 


LORD SELKIN 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem. Post 

Sir, — Your London correspon- 
dent reported (November 3) that 
the late father of John MlMn “tend- 
ed to keep aloof from the Jewish 
community.’’ 

The late Lord Silkln was deeply 
Interested In Israel and in the Tech- 
nion. The Technlon Society of Great 
Britain came Into existence In 1951 
at a meeting called by Lord Silkln 
In the House of Lords. He was the 
first President of the Society and 


remained President of what later 
became known as the British Tech- 
zdon Society until 1962. It was dur- 
ing his leadership of the organiza- 
tion that British Jewry was 
successfully mobilized to provide 
funds for the construction of the 
Churchill Auditorium and the 
Senate House at Technlon Oty, 
among other proj ects. 

DAVID FRTEDLANDBR 
Director of Public Relatione, 
The TechnUm 

Haifa. 
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WIZO tenders its 

Thanks to Clarin 

for the generous donation to foe organisation's international lottery: 
10 vacation suites at the 

bbcria^club hotel S*— 
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HOUSING 
IN SAFAD 

To the Editor qf The Jerusalem Poet 

Sir, — Safad tenants of ^Vmfdar 
were surprised to read The 
Jerusalem Post article of October 
16 In which Amidar announced — to 
the media — that It would repair, on 
an "experimental basis," 18 out of 
100 leaky flats. (As a matter of fact, 
there are more than 230 leaky flats 
which were recently occupied by 
large families and new im- 
mi grants.) ' 

This interesting announcement 
contradicts the facts as we live with 
them: 

1} No tenant committee has 
received any assurance, promise or 
guarantee that any apartment will, 
be fully repaired before the wet 
winter of Safad. 

2) No "experimental" repairs are 
needed. In the similar cH matte con- 
ditions facing new flats in Ramot 
and Gilo In Jerusalem, the Ministry 
of Housing solved Identical 
problems of condensation In leaky 
flats. 

3) The Director of the Ministry of 
Housing office In the Northern 
Region and the Director of Amidar 
In Safad have both admitted to us 
that the real problem la that housing 
repairs are expensive. ■ 

Officials of the Ministry of Hous- 
ing expect perhaps that we will re- 
main complacent and passive, and 
not protest the poor quality of hous- 
ing purchased by new residents In • 
the Upper Galilee. Our families are 
determined, however, that our 
protests will lead to the Immediate 
repair of all our homes in Safad. 
Ministry of Housing services to the 
Galilee must Improve if the Galilee 
Is to -flourish. 

DOV LEW AN ON I, Spokesman 
Safad Tenants’ Association 

Safad. 


WE’VE MADE IT 

SIMPLE 


Yosl It's oasler than avar lor tourists 
in Tel Aviv and Hanfiya. to heap in 
touch with wants in IstmI w han thoy 
return home. 

Just complete our "For Israel Lowers" 
subscription card on display In the 
lobby of most four and ffvs star hotels 
and sent! It (already prepaid) to us. 

No cash involved. Just Indiests your 
credit card number. 

We for our part will- send you The 
Jaiysalem Post International Edition 
by air every week. Keep in touch after 
your holiday has ended. 

{If you don’t find the “For Israel 
Lowers" on display ask at the recep- 
tion desk). 
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THE CREATION OF THE STA 


JV> the Editor of The Jerusalem Poet 

Sir; — In Ms article, "Wisdom of 
B-G" (October 24), Philip - Gillon 
asserts that Ren-Gurion conceived 
of the creation of a Jewish. State in 
Palestine long before Jabotinsky 
did. 

GQlan is clearly unaware of the 
proceedings at the 1931 Zionist 
Congress In Basel, at which I was a 
delegate from Jerusalem, when 
Jabotinsky moved a resolution to 
the effect that the aim of the Qonist 
movement was the establishment 
of a Jewish State In Palestine. That 
motion was resisted by Ben-Gurlon, 
he argued that it was sheer 
madness to talk of the possibility of 
creating an independent state In 
such a small area (Le. the area of 
Palestine prior to any partition 



scheme) surrounded q 
hostile Arab states. ^ 
motion was then 
whereupon Jabotinsk 
delegate card. 

Of course, all that 
before the adaption i— 
programme, by wbfiw 
Gurion had radicafilSL >■ ■ 

views. ' JjH ' ; 1 

Tel Aviv. 41 

Philip Gillon stand: 

I did not claim thapB Mea Sh 
conceived of the craft the buses, 
state long before painted . 

such an assertion is fen mnniri 
surd. I do claim that 
Gurion, and not Jabf_ 
brought about the cri~ 

State. ' _ T 
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